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♦ ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE ENGLISH EDITION. 

The original of this work was publisked in German, in aid 
of funds for the ^ection of a monument to the memory of 
Goethe, and many thousand copies were sold. 

The present translation has been printed at Berlin, and gent 
to England to promote the same object 

Paternoster Row, 
January, 1839. 
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Had they of thy many eirors 

Always much to say ; 

Had indeed to forge their saying 

Trouble in every wny ; 

Would they have the good of thine 

Gen^l^iked to say, 

With a conscious faithful hint 

As 't were better, nay, — 

Then trust me, should be the best 

No concealed ray, * 

Which, indeed, not many a guest 

Grants a cheering day. 

(Weiteasteni divao. Book of cootemplatioik) 

It is no gift of chance or of whim, that is 
brought here to you. By well-reflected rea- 
sons, and with joyful heart, I bid you to the 
best I am able to offer, as a token of my 
thanks for the confidence you trust me with.. 

All are not fit to sound truth, but only its 

appearance ; to trace the secret ways of a 

profound nature, to solve the problems in it, 

is denied to them ; they only may utter their 

delusions, which produce stubborn prejudices 
a* 
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against better convictioA, aild^ fob» tffe Vnihd 
of its authority to acknowledge what is devi- 
ating from the common ; 'it Vas in such con- 
fusions that my ^ews of you were also en- 
tangled, while, moved by your own feelings, 
you declined evAy derogating judgment of me, 
kindly trusting you icould enrich heart and 
mind by me; how made this blush me. The 
simpleness of your views; of your self-contem- 
plating, self-forming nature ; your subtile per- 
ception of others' disposition of mind ; your 
prompt organ of speech ; in a melodious style 
symbolically displaying, in various ways, in- 
ward contemplation and exterior objects, this 
natural art of your mind! — all this has cleared 
my ideas of you, and made me acquainted with 
that higher spirit in you, which ideally parodies 
so many of your utterances. ^ 

You once wrote me : " JE/e who sees my parky 
sees into my heart. ^^ It was last year, in the 
midst of September, that 1 entered your park, 
early in the morning ; the sun was spreading 
his beams; it was a great silence in all Na- 
ture ; clear paths led me between fresh green 
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plots, on which the flower bushes seemed still 
asleep ; bqsy hands soon caflfie to eherish them ; 
the leaves, shaken down by the morning breeze, 
were gathered, and the coniiised branches un- 
wreathed ; I went further on different days, at 
different hours ; in every direction, as far as I 
came, I found the same carefulness and peace- 
ful grace, which was spread all around. Thus 
does the loving ^velope and cherish sense and 
beauty of the beloved, as you here cherish an 
inheritance of Nature you were trusted with. 
I '11 fain believe this to be the mirror of your 
most profound heart, as it implies so many a 
beauty. I Ml fain believe, that the simple trust 
in you will be no less cherished and protected, 
than each single plant of your park. There 
I have read to you from the Diary and my 
letters to Goethe, and you liked to listen,* 
^ow I give them up to you ; protect these 
pages like your plants, and so again leave un- 
minded the prejudice of those, who, before 
they a|p acquainted with the book, condemn 
it as not genuine, and thus dtceive themselves 
of truth. 
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Let us remain well minded to one another. 
What fault?* and errors may be immited to us 
by others, who don't see us in the same light, 
we will i^t givefli(p a confidence in a higher 
idealism, which so far over-reaches all acciden- 
tal offences and* misunderstandings, and all as- 
sumed and customary virtue. We wiir not 
disown the manifold noble causes, intimations, 
and interests of being unders|pod and beloved ; 
if others do not comprehend it, let it remain 
a problem to them. 

Bettina Arnim. 

August, 1834« 
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PREFACE. 

This Book is for the Good, and not foe the Bad. 



Whilst I was preparing these papers for the 
press, I was in different ways advised to omit 
much, or at least to give my expressions an- 
other turn, to remove all possible chance of their 
being misunderstood. But I soon perceived, 
that we follow good counsel only then, when 
it is not contrary to the tendency of our own 
inclinations. Among many advisers there was 
but one whose counsel satisfied me ; he said : 
"This book is for the Good and not for the 
Bad, who alone can misinter^et it ; let every 
thing remain as it is : that gives the book its 
l^rue value ; and to you one can only be thank- 
ful, that you have confidence enough to be- 
lieve, that what the good cannot misunder- 
stand, will also not be misinterpreted." This 
advice linspired me; it was the suggestion of 
Mr. Klein, agent of the hoiwse of Trowitzscjh 
aftd Son ; the same who provided for type and 
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paper, corr^cfed the orthography, set commas 
and points, ftnd, by my little understanding in 
these matters, evinced much patience. This 
opinion of his, thus expressed, confirmed me 
therein, not to yield to ill-boding prophets, or 
the timorous conscience of my other counsel- 
lors. Whatever may be the consequence of 
this advice, I rejoice in it, because it wilf un- 
doubtedly be acknowledged as the most noble, 
by the good ; who will never allow, that the 
truth of a happy conscience should turn and 
fly before the interpretations of the bad. 

To the Chancellor Miiller, in Weimar, my 
thanks are also due, for having troubled him- 
self at my request, in spite of his manifold 
business, to discover my letters, among the 
vast mass which Goethe had left. It is now 
eighteen months since I recovered them. At 
that time he W£ote to me : '' Thus returns 
this untouched treasure of love and constancy 
to the rich source from whence it sprung ! 
But one thing I would beg of your friendship,44;- 
as a reward for my exact execution of your 
wish and will, and for my self-restraint, — give 
me any pages of this, without doubt, life-warm 
Correspondence ; I will religiously preserve it, 
neither show it, nor let it be copied, but some- 
times in stillness, delight, edify, or ajQfiict my- 
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self, according as the contents may be ; I shall 
always possess in it a doubly dear memorial; 
as if it vfere a drop of your heart's blood, 
which had flowed as a tribute to the greatest 
and best of men." I have not satisfied this 
request ; for I was too jealous of these pages, 
in which Goethe had taken so extraordinary 
an interest ; they are almost all corrected by 
his hand, both the orthography, and here and 
there the construction ; much is underlined 
with red ink, much with pencil, here paren- 
thesis, there erasures. As I once saw him, 
after a long interval, he opened a drawer in 
which my letters lay, and said, " I read every 
day in them." These words raised in me at 
that time a slight emotion ; and when I again 
read my letters, with these traces of his hand, 
I felt the same emotion again, and I could 
not easily have parted from even the most 
trifling pages. Therefore I have passed over 
in silence the request of Chancellor Miiller, 
but have not ungratefully forgotten it; may 
the use I have made of it, prove to him both 
my thanks and my justification. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 



"WITH 



GOETHE'S MOTHER. 



March 1st, 1807. 
DEAREST FRAU RATH/ 

I HAVE already waited long for some particular oppor- 
tunity of entering upon our correspondence. Since I 
sailed forth from your Abraham 's-bosom, the haven of 
silent expectation, the storm-wind has never ceased to 
Wow, and my nay-yea sort of life has, like a slow fever, 
robbed me of the beautiful season^ How I regret the 
pleasant prospect which I enjoyed on the foot-stool at 
your feet ! not the top of St. Catharine's tower, nor the 
forge of the sooty Cyclops, who guard the "Golden 
Fountain;"! "O5 I mean the view of your speaking 
fiery glance, which expresses what the lips cannot utter. 
True, I am here in the very emporium of adventure, but 
the splendid net with which your motherly inspiration 
has encompassed me makes me indifferent to all. Next 
door to me lives ihe adjutant of the king ; he has red 
hair and large bkre eyes; I know one who considers 
him irresistible, and tbat one is himself. The other 
night, he waked me with his flute out of a dream, in 

* The title by which Goethe's mother was named in all Germany, 
t The name of Goethe's house, 
VOL. I. 1 
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2 GOETHE'S CORRESPONDENCE 

which for my life I had fain continued ; the next day 
I thanked him for having so piously played the evening 
hymn to me ; he believed I was in- earnest, and said I 
was a devotee ; since that, all the Frenchmen call me 
so, and wonder that I am not vexed at it, — yet I like 
the Frenchmen very well. 

Yesterday I met with an adventure. Coming from 
a walk, I found Rothschild before the door with a 
beautiful grey horse ; he said it was hke a lamb, and 
whether I would try it ? I did not wait for entreaty ; 
scarcely had I mounted, when this lamb took the bit be- 
tween his teeth and set off with me, at full gallop, up the 
Wilhelmshoher alley, and came back in the same manner. 
All came up to me deadly pale ; the lamb stopped short 
and I jumped off; and now they all said how frightened 
they had been. I asked, " What then was the matter ? " 
"Why, the nag ran away with you ! " " Indeed," said I. 
Rothschild wiped the sweat from the horse with his silk 
handkerchief, laid his coat over its back, that it might 
not take cold, and led it home in his shirt-sleeves ; he 
was afraid he should never have seen it again. When I 
went into company in the evening, the Frenchmen no 
more called me a devotee, but all cried unanimously : 
^' ah Vherom&J " 

From out my world of dreams I say to you '' fare- 
well ! " for something of its power has also been spread 
over me. A very handsome, — yes, I must be blind if 
I did not see it, — well ! an elegant, slender, brown 
Frenchman, observes me from afar, wi'th piercing looks ; 
he approaches modestly, he preserves the flowers which 
fall from my hands, he speaks to me of my loveliness ; 
— Frau Rath, how do^V this please one ? It is true I 
am cold and incredulous to him, but nevertheless^ wheiit' 
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any one near me says " le roi vient,^^ I am a little 
startled, for that is the name of my amiable adorer. I 
wish you good night ; write to me soon again. 

Bettine. 



goethe's mother to bettine. 

March 14, 1807. 

I HAVE had my pen new pointed, and have filled my 
dried-up inkstand to the very top, and since to-day is 
such horrible weather that one would not turn a dog out 
of doors, thou shalt immediately receive an answer. 
Dear Bettine ! I miss thee much in the sad time of 
winter ; how joyfully thou camest springing to me last 
year ! when it snowed in every direction, then I knew it 
was just the right weather for thee ; I had not to wait 
long, before thou camest. Even now, from old habit, I 
always peep at the corner of the Catharine-gate, but 
thou comest not ; and the very certainty of it grieves 
me. I have visiters enough, but they are only such 
visiting people with whom I can chat about nothing. 

I also like the French : it's always quite another sort 
of life when the French, quartered here, receive their 
rations of bread and meat, from that, when the Prussian 
or Hessian blocks are in garrison. 

I did indeed enjoy the sigte of Napoleon ; he it is 
who has wrapped the whole world in an enchanted 
dream, and for this mankind should be grateful ; for if 
they did not dream, they would have got nothing by it^ 
and have slept like clods, as they have hitherto done. 

Amuse thyself and be merry, for he who laughs can 
commit no deadly sin. Thy friend, 

Elizabeth Goethe. 
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Thou niakest no inquiries after Wolfgang, — I always 
said to thee, wait only till another come, and thou wilt 
soon cease to sigh for him. 



March 20, 1807. 
FRAU RATH, 

Get away with your reproaches ! so much I say 
in answer to your postscript and no more. — Now 
guess what the tailor is making for me. An Adrian ? 
No ! — A Paduasoy ? No ! — A Boddire ? No ! — A 
Mantilla ? No! A pair of poches ? No ! — A hoop-petti- 
coat? No ! — A training-gown? No ! — A pair of trou- 
sers ? Yes ! — Hurrah ! (Other times are now coming) 
— and s. waistcoat and coat too. To-morrow every 
thing will be tried on ; it must set \^rell, for I have 
ordered all to be made full and easy ; and then I throw 
myself into a chaise, and, courier-like, travel day and 
night through the entire armies, between friend and foe ; 
all the fortresses unbar at my approach, and thus on to 
Berlin, where certain business will be transacted, in 
which I have no concern. But then back again in all 
haste, and do halt till Weimar. O ! Frau Rath, how 
then will all there look ? — my heart beats violently, 
although I must travel till the end of April, before I can 
come there. Will my heart have courage enough to 
resign itself to him ? I feel as if he stood just before 
the door ! all the veins in my head beat ; ah ! if I were 
only with you ! that alone could quiet me, to see you 
also beside yourself with joy ; or if one would give 
me a sleeping potion, thai I might sleep till I awoke in 
bis presence ! Whatshall I say to him ? ah ! he is not 
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haughty, is be ? — I will relate to him every thing about 
you, and that I know he will like to hear. Adieu ! fare- 
well, ^nd wish me in your heart a happy journey. I am 
quite giddy. 

Bettine. 

But I must tell you how all this has come about. 
My brother-in-law came to me, and said if I could per- 
suade his wife to make a long journey of business with 
him, in male costume, he would take me with him, and 
on his return, to oblige me, would pass through Weimar. 
Only think ! Weimar always appeared to me as far away 
as if it were in another quarter of the world, and now it 
lies before the door ! 



May 5th, 1807. 
DEAR FRAU RATH, 

A BOX containing a cup will be forwarded to you by 
the mail ; it is the most ardent longing to see you again, 
which induces me to send you so worthless a mark of 
my respect. Do me the pleasure to drink your tea out 
of it every morning, and therewith to think on me. 
" A rogue gives more than he has." At last I have 
seen Wolfgang ; but alas ! what matters it ? My heart 
is swelled like the full sail of a ship, which, anchored on 
a foreign shore, would still so gladly steer for home. 
Adieu, my dear good mother ; do not forget me. 

Bettine Brentano. 
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Goethe's mother to bettine. 

May Uth, 1807. 

Why dost tbou droop thy wings ? After so delightful 
a journey, to write so short a ktter, and tell me nothing 
of my son but that thou hast seen "him ; and that I know 
already, for he wrote to me yesterday. What have I to 
do with thy anchored bark ? It tells me exactly nothing, 

— write of something which has happened. Consider 
I have not seen him for eight years, and may never see 
him again. If thou wilt relate nothing of him to me, 
who shall ? Have'nt I heard thy silly stories a hundred 
times, which, indeed, I know by heart ? and now, when 
thou hast really seen and heard something new, some- 
thing more than common, — when thou knowest thou 
-couldst give me the greatest pleasure, — thou tellest me 

— nothing ! Is any thing the matter with thee, then ? 
there is no ocean betwixt thee and Weimar ; thou now 
knowest well one can be there, ere the sun has twice 
risen. Art thou sorrowful ? Dear, dear child, my 
son shall be thy friend, — thy brother, who surely loves 
thee ; and for the future, thou shalt call me mother, all 
the remaining days my old age grants me, — it is the 
only name which can give me joy. 

Thy true friend, 

Elizabeth Goethe. 
Thanks for the cup. 



TO Goethe's mother. 

May 16th, 1Q07. 

Yesterday I wrote to your son ; do you answer for it 
to him. I would, willingly too, write you every thing, 
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but I have now so much to think upon, it is almost 
impossible to tear myself away. I am ever with him 
in mind, how shall I then relate what has been. Have 
indulgence and patience. I will come next week to 
Frankfort, and then you can ask me every thing. 

Your child, 

Bettine. 

I lay some time in bed, and now I get up to write 
to you all about our journey. I told you already, that 
we passed through the armies in male dresses. Just be- 
fore the gate, my brother-in-law made us get out ; — he 
wanted to see how our clothes set. LuUu looked very 
well, for she is splendidly formed, and the clothes were 
admirably made ; as for me, all was too loose and too 
long, as if I had bought them at Rag-Fair. Mybrother- 

* in-law laughed at me, and said I looked Hke a Savoyard. 
The postillion h^d driven us off the road through a 
wood, and coming to a cross-way, was quite at a loss. 
Although only the commencement of our four weeks' 
journey, I was anxious, lest we should miss our way and 
thus come too late to Weimar. I clambered up the 
highest fir and soon saw where the main road lay. I 
made the whole journey upon the box ; I had a fox-skin 
cap, the brush hanging down behind. When we arrived 
at a stage, I unharnessed the horses, and helped to put 
the fresh ones to. I spoke broken German with the 
postillions, as if I had been a Frenchman. At first it 
was beautiful weather, as if spring were commencing, 
but soon became complete winter. We passed through 

/a .wood of gigantic pines and firs ; all was hoary, spot- 
less, — not a soul had been before us, — it was perfectly 
white. Besides, the moon shone on this desolate para- 
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8 GOETHE'S CORRESPONDENCfi 

dise of silver, — a deathlike stillness ! only the wheels 
creaking from the frost. I sat on the box, but was not 
at all cold : winter's frost strikes sparks out of me ! — 
As midnight approached, we beard a whistling in the 
wood ; my brother-in-law reached me a pistol out of 
the carriage, and asked whether I had courage to fire, 
if robbers came ? I said, " Yes." " Only," said he, 
"don't fire too soon." LuUu was in great trouble, 
inside the carriage, but I, in the open air, with " pis- 
tol cocked, and sabre girt," numberless sparkling stars 
above, and glittering trees around, which threw their 
giant shadows across the moonlit way, — all this made 
me bold, on my exalted seat. Then I thought on Aim, 
— whether, if he had met me thus in his young days, 
it would not have made a poetical impression upon him, 
so that he would have written sonnets upon me, and 
never have forgotten me } He may now think other- 
wise, — he will be elevated above a magical impression : 
higher qualities, — how shall I attain them, — will main- 
tain a right over him, — if constancy, — eternal, fixed 
on his threshold, do not at last make him mine. Thus 
was I disposed in that clear, cold winter night, during 
which I found no opportunity of firing off my piece, — 
when the day broke I first received permission. The 
carriage stopped, — I ran into the wood, and enthusi- 
astically fired into the dense wilderness, in honor of your 
son. In the mean time the axletree was broken. We 
felled a tree with the hatchet which we had with us, and 
bound it fast with ropes ; my brother then found that I 
was very handy, and praised me. Thus we proceeded 
to Magdeburg. At 7 o'clock, precisely, the fortress is 
shut ; we came a minute or two later, and were obliged 
to wait till 7 the next morning ! It was not very cold, 
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and the two in the carriage fell asleep. In the night it 
began to snow. I threw my cloak over my head, and 
remained quietly sitting on my exposed seat. In the 
morning they peeped out of the chaise, and there I was, 
changed into a snow-hermit ! but before they had time 
to be thoroughly frightened, I threw off my cloak, under 
CQver of which I had sat quite warm. In Berlin I was 
as one blind, among many men ; I was also absent in 
mind ; I could take part in nothing ; I longed always 
for darkness, that, undisturbed, I might think on the 
future, which now approached so near. Ah ! how often 
did the alarum beat! — Suddenly, unawares, in the 
midst of tranquil stillness, — how, I know not, — a sweet 
terror seized me. Oh mother ! mother ! think on your 
son ! If you knew that in a short time you should be- 
hold him, you would be as a conductor, in which 
every thunder-cloud strikes. As we came within a few 
miles of Weimar, my brother remarked, he did not 
wish to go so far out of the way as through Weimar, 
and would take another road. I was silent, but Lullu 
wouldn't hear of it ; she said, " it had been once prom- 
ised me, and he must keep his word." Ah, mother ! 
the sword hung over my head, suspended by a single 
hair, but fortune favored me. 

We arrived in Weimar at 12 o'clock, and sat down 
to dinner, but I could not eat. The two laid themselves 
on the sofa and slept ; we had been up three nights. 
'^ I advise you," said my brother, " to take some rest 
also. Goethe won't much care whether you come or 
not, and besides, there is nothing so extraordinary to 
see in him." Can you believe this robbed m^ of all 
courage ? Alas ! I didn't know what to do : I was 
quite alone in a strange town. I had changed my dress 
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and stood at the window, looking at the tower-clock! 
just then it struck half past two. I felt as if Gftetlhe 
would not indeed care to see me, — I remembered that 
people called him proud. I pressed my heart hard to 
prevent its longings : — all at once it struck three, and 
it was exactly as if he had called me. I ran down stairs 
to the servants, there was no carriage to be had ; would 
I take a sedan-chair ? " No," said I, "it is an equi- 
page for a lazar-house." I went on foot. The streets 
were a perfect chocolate-pool ; I was obliged to be 
carried over the deepest morasses, and in this manner I 
came to — Wieland's, not to your son's. I had never 
seen Wieland, but I pretended to be an old acquaintance. 
He tried every way to recall me to his mind, and then 
said, " Yes, you are certainly a dear and well-known 
angel, but I cannot remember when and where I have 
seen you." I laughed at him, and said, " Now I know 
that you dream about me, for elsewhere you cannot 
possibly have seen me." He gave me a note to your 
son, — I took it afterwards with me, and have preserved 
it as a memorial. I send you a copy : '' Bettine Bren- 
tano, Sophia's sister, Maximilian's daughter, Sophia la 
Roche's grand-daughter, wishes dear brother, to see 
you ; says she fears you, and that this little note will be 
a talisman of courage to her. Although I am tolerably 
certain she makes game of me, yet I must do what she 
asks, and shall wonder much if you are not compelled 
to do the same. 

W. 

April 23d, 1807. 

With this billet I went forth. The house lies oppo- 
site the fountain: how deafening did the water sound to 
me! I ascended the simple staircase: in the wall stand 
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Statues which command silence: at least, I could not 
be loud in this sacred hall. All is friendly but solemn. 
In the rooms, simplicity is at home. Ah, how inviting! 
"Fear not," said the modest walls, "Ac will come and 
will be, — and more, he will not wish to be, as thou 
art, — and then the door opened, and there he stood, 
solemnly grave, and looked with fixed eyes upon me. 
I stretched my hands towards him, — I believe. I 
soon lost all consciousness. — Goethe caught me quick- 
ly to his heart. " Poor child, have I frightened you ?" 
These were the first words with which his voice pene- 
trated to my heart ; he led me into his room, and 
placed me on the sofa opposite to him. There we 
were, both mute ; at last he broke the silence ; " You 
have doubiless read in the papers, that we suffered, a 
few days ago, a great loss, by the death of the Duchess 
Amalia ?" ''Ah," said I, "I don't read the pa- 
pers." — "Indeed ? I had believed that every thing 
which happens in Weimar would have interested you." 
" No, nothing interests me but you alone ; and I am far 
too impatient to pore over newspapers. — " You are a 
kind child." — A long pause, — I, fixed to that tire- 
some sofa in such anxiety. You know how impossible 
it is for me to sit still, in such a well-bred manner. 
Ah, mother, is it possible so far to forget one's self .-^ 
I suddenly said, "can't stay here upon the sofa," and 
sprang up. " Well," said he, " make yourself at 
home." Then I flew to his neck, — he drew me on 
his knee, and locked me to his heart. Still, quite still 
it was, — every thing vanished. I had not slept for so 
long, — years had passed in sighing after him. I fell 
asleep on his breast ; and when I awoke, I began a new 
life. More I shall not write to you this time. 

Bettine. 
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September, 1807. 

Frau Rath ! as often as I meet with any thing comical, 
I think of you ; and what fun and what tales there 
would have been, if you yourself had seen or heard it. 
Here, in the vine-covered Mildeberg, I sit with ray 
friend, Mr. Schwab, who was formerly Secretary to mf 
father, and who has fed us children with his stories. 
He can tell a story, at least as well as you ; but he 
swaggers and makes use of Jews and Pagans, the dis- 
covered and undiscovered world, in decorating of his 
adventures. You, however, stick to the truth ; but 
with such joyful notes of exclamation, that one wonders 
what is coming. The squirrel which you gave me, I 
set free in the great oak-forest ; and it was high time. 
During its five miles' ride in the carriage, it perpetrated 
considerable mischief ; and at the inn, during the night, 
ate up the Burgomaster's slippers. I don't know how 
you managed, that it did 'not throw down all your glass- 
es, gnaw all your furniture, and dirty all your caps and 
turbans. He bit me ; but in remembrance of the 
proud, handsome Frenchman, who brought hiip on his 
helmet all the way from South France to your house in 
Frankfort, I forgave him. I set him on the ground, in 
the wood : as I went away, he sprung again on my 
shoulder, and would not take advantage of his liberty, 
and I would fain have taken him with me again, because 
he loved me better than the beautiful green oaks. But 
as I got into the carriage, the others made such an out- 
cry, and so abused our dear parlour companion, that I was 
obliged to carry him back to the wood. I made them 
wait long enough for it : I sought out the finest oak in 
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the whole wood, and clambered up. At the top I let 
him out of his bag ; he sprang gaily from branch to 
branch, theii busied himself with the acorns, during 
which I descended. On arriving at the bottom, I had 
lost the direction of the carriage, and, although I heard 
myself called, I could not in the least distinguish from 
whence the voices came. I stood still till they drove 
vtp to fetch me. They both scolded me, but I was si- 
lent, laid myself at the bottom of the carriage, on three 
bottles of Selterwasser, and had a delicious sleep, till) 
by moonlight, the carriage was overturned, but so gently 
that no one was hurt. Away flew a nut-brown chamber- 
maid from the box, and in romantic disorder, lay faint- 
■ ing on the flat bank of the Maine, directly in face of the 
moon. Two band-boxes, with lace and ribbands, flew 
somewhat further, and swam, cleverly enough, down the 
river. I ran after them into the water, which, from the 
great heat, was very shallow, and all called after me, 
was I mad ? I could not hear them ; and I believe I 
and the boxes should have swum back to Frankfort, if a 
boat which stood out into the stream, had not brought 
them to. I packed them under either arm, and walked 
back agaiti, through the clear waves. " Thoughtless 
giri," said my brother Frank, and with his soft voice 
tried to scold. I put off my wet clothes, was wrapped 
up in a soft cloak, and packed into the closed carriage. 

In Aschaffenburg, they put me forcibly into bed, and 
made me some camomile lea. Not to drink it, I pre- 
tended to be fast asleep. Thereupon my merits were 
discussed ; how I had too good a heart, was full of kind- 
ness, and never thought of myself ; how I had swum 
after the band-boxes, which, if I had not fished again to 
land, it would have been impossible, the next morning, to 
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have performed toilette before dining with the royal pri* 
mate. Ah, they didn't know what I knew, — viz : 
that in that wilderness of false locks, gilt combs, and 
lace, was hidden a treasure, in a red velvet bag, for 
whose sake I would have thrown both b6xes into the 
water, with all which did and did not belong to me, and 
that but for this, I should have rejoiced over the j-etum- 
voyage of the band-boxes. In this bag lay concealed a 
bunch of violets, which, in a party at Wieland's, in 
Weimar, your son secretly threw to me, as he went by. 
My lady mother, I was then jealous of Wolfgang, and 
believed the violets had been given him by a female 
hand ; but he said, '' Art thou not content, that I give 
them thee ?" I took his hand in secret and drew it to 
ray heart ; he drapk out cS his glass, and.placed it before 
me, that I also might drink. I took it in the left hand 
and drank, then laughed at him, because I knew he had 
placed it there that I might let go his hand. " If," said 
he, " thou hast sucK cunning, thou wilt know well how 
to chain me for life." I beg you not to be puffed up, 
because I have tru^sted you with my inmost heart; I 
must have some one to whom I can impart. They, 
who have handsome faces, wish to see them in fbe glass ; 
you are the glass of my happiness, which now blooms 
in its greatest beauty, and must, therefore, often see it- 
self reflected. Pray chatter to your son in your next 
letter, (which, by the by, you can write to-morrow, 
without first waiting an opportunity,) how, in the cold 
moonlight, I swam after the bunch of violets, in the 
band-box, for a quarter of an hour, (so long it was n't 
though,) 'and that the waves bore me, like a water- 
nymph, along, (waves there were none, only shallow 
water, which scarcely bore up the light boxes,) and that 
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my inflated clothes showed like a balloon. What are all 
ihe frocks of his youthful loves, in comparison with my 
floating garments. Do not say, that your son is too 
good for rne, when I run myself into such danger for a 
violet ! I attach myself to the epoch of sensitive ro- 
mance, and come luckily on Werther, where, by the 
by, I feel much inclined to turn Charlotte out of doors. 
Your son's taste, in that " white gown with pink rib- 
bands," is bad. I will never, during my life, wear 
a white gown ; green, — green, — all my clothes are 
green ! 

Apropos, take one peep behind your fire-screen, at 
the pretty painted side, whicl^ you always turn to the wall 
for fear the sun should fade it ; you will there discover 
that the squirrel has committed great ravages on the 
fire-goddess ; having white-washed her whole face. I 
would n't say any thing about it, because, against your 
orders, I had fastened the squirrel on the screen, and 1 
feared you would be angry. Therefore, I tell it you by 
letter, that, in my absence, you may expend your anger. 
To-morrow we go to AschafTenburg, when I will write 
further. Let Eliza beat my foot-stool, to keep out the 
moths, aod let no one else sit upon it. 'Adieu, Frau 

Rath. I remain your obedient handmaid. 

Bettine. 



TO FRAU RATH GOETHE. 

Frau Rath, you have a most villanous hand, a thor- 
ough cat's-paw. I do not mean the hand which in the 
theatre applauds Werdi, the actor, when, like a miller's 
ass, he tramps about the stage, and essays to play tragi- 
cal tragedy ; but the written hand, which is abominable 
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and illegible. You can, to be sure, write, as unreada- 
hly as you will, that I am a '' silly thing " ; I can still 
read it, even in the first '^ s," — for what else can it 
mean ? You have told me so, often enough ; but when 
you write to your son about me, busy yourself a little, 
I beg, to make yourself legible. The '' Mildberger 
Grapes" I did at last decipher, though written in Chal- 
daic and Hebrew characters : I will send you a whole 
box full, which indeed I had done, notwithstanding. 
Moreover, Mr. Schlosser has written nothing particular 
in your letter. Again, I can't bear that you should 
spend your time with Aim, and I not there ; and I com- 
mand you not to let him sit upon my ottoman, for he is 
one who " imagines he can play the lute," and believes 
he can assume my seat ; and you too, if you see him so 
often, will imagine he is better than I : you did believe 
so once ; nay, that he was a complete Apollo of beau- 
ty, till I opened your eyes. Moreover, Mrs. Schlosser 
said that, as a new-born child, he was laid out on a green 
billiard-table, and that he contrasted so well, and looked 
like a bright angel ! Is contrast, then, so great a beau- 
ty } Adieu. I am sitting to write in a manger, out of 
which the cow is eating her clover ; but don't write this 
to your son, it might appear a little too crazy ; for I, 
myself, when I think of finding my lover sitting and in- 
diting tender letters to me, in a cow-stall, hardly know 
how I should behave myself. But I am sitting here, 
above, in pure despair, because I want to conceal my- 
self, and be alone, that I may think upon him. Adieu, 
Frau Rath. 

We dined yesterday at the primate's ; it was a holy- 
day ; we had curious dishes, representing meat, but 
which, after all, were none. When we were introduced 
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to him, he chucked me under the chin, and called me 
" little angel," and " lovely child." I asked him, how 
old he thought I might be, — '' Well, twelve certainly." 
"Thirteen," said I. "Indeed!" said he, "that is 
somewhat old ; you must soon commence your reign." 

Bettine. 

(The answer is wanting.) 

Winckel. 

Dear Frau Rath : All that I have written down I will 
read to you ; you may convince yourself, that I have 
added nothing, and written only that which my eyes 
have drunk in from your lips ; only I cannot conceive, 
how it sounds so well from your lips, and flows again so 
stupidly from my pen. That I am not very wise, I 
give many proofs ; wherefore, I can very well allow you 
to say to the people, that you wish they were all as 
foolish as I; — but never say now, that I am clever^ or 
you compromise yourself; and the landlord at Cassel, 
on the great Rhine bridge, can afibrd a proof to the con- 
trary. It was so wearisome, waiting till our entire lug- 
gage was examined, that I took the fly-flapper and pur- 
sued some gnats, till they settled on the window-panes. 
I struck at them, — the pane flew out, and with it the 
gnats to " golden liberty" into the broad, proud Rhine 
below; the landlord said it was stupid, and I was much 
ashamed. 

Ah, Frau Mother, what a curious sort of life is it, 
here in Langewinkel : Nature should here show lovely, 
and it is so without doubt, only I have not the art to see 
it. Before my eyes can wander to the Johannisberg, 
they are arrested by certain dirty alleys and along field 
of caterpillared plum and pear-trees. Out of every dor- 
2* 
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mer-window hang pearl-strings of snips and slices. The 
tanner, opposite, pervades with his vapors every perfume 
of the air, and all the five senses are necessary to per- 
ceive any thing in its beauty; and, indeed, if the whole 
scene were ever so charming, and the scent brought no 
proof with it, the process would, nevertheless, be lost. 

The organ in the Church, too, sounds quite out of 
tune here. One must travel from Frankfort to Winck- 
el, if one will hear such harsh discords performed to the 
honor of God. Good bye. 

Bettine. 

Our coachman will bring you a box of peaches, but 
don't. spoil your stomach, for it is not of "nature god- 
like," and is easily seduced. 

We went, last Thursday, with the two Schlossers to 
Lorch. It was resolved to go by water. Christian 
Schlosser thought he could not bear the water, and went 
on foot. I went with him, to keep him company, but 
repented it. For the first time, I spoke of Wolfgang 
with another besides you, and that was a sin. I can 
bear to hear every thing of him, but no praise, no love. 
You love your son, for you bore him, — that is no sin, 
and I have nothing to object to it, — but no more; only, . 
others shall make no further pretensions to him. You 
ask me, if I have engrossed him for myself ? Yes! Frau 
Rath, to that I can answer. I believe, that there is a way 
and manner of possessing another which none can dis- 
pute, and this way I take with Wolfgang ; none before 
me have understood it, that I know, spite of all bis 
amours, which you relate to me. Before his face I am 
indeed very humble, but behmd his back I hold him 
fast, and he must struggle hard to get loose. 
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Frau Rath, I know princes and princesses only in 
the magic world of fairy-tales, and by your descriptions, 
which are much the same, only that in the former, the 
most beautiful princesses are turned into cats, and gen- 
erally set free and married by some tailor. Consider 
of this, when you next invent a tale, and afford this cir- 
cumstance a moral explanation. 

Bettine. 

(The answer is wanting.) 

It is true, I have received a letter from Wolfgang, here 
in Rheingau. He writes, " Keep my mother warm, 
and hold me dear." These sweet lines have sunk into 
me, like the first spring-rain ; I am very happy, that he 
desires me to love him ; I know well that he embraces 
the whole world ; I know that all men wish to see and 
speak with him, that all Germany says, " our Goethe." 
But I can tell you, that, up to this day, the general inspi- 
ration of his greatness and his name has not yet arisen 
within me. My love to him is confined to that little 
white-walled room, where I first saw him ; where the 
vine, trained by his own hand, creeps up the window ; 
where he sits on the straw-hassock and holds me in his 
arms, — there he lets in no stranger, and knows of noth- 
ing but me alone. Frau Rath, you are his mother, 
and to you I will tell it. When I saw him for the first 
time, and returned home, I found that a hair from his head 
had fallen upon my shoulder. I burnt it at the candle, 
and my heart was so touched, that it also flamed, but 
merrily, and joyfully, as flames in the blue sunlit air, of 
which one is scarcely aware, and which consume their 
sacrifice without smoke. So will it be with me ; I shall 
flutter joyfully my life long in the air, and no one will 
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know whence the joy comes ; it is only because I know 
that when I come to him, he will be alone with me and 
forget his laurels. Farewell, and write to him of me. 

Bettine. 



Frankfort, May 12, 1840. 

Dear Bettine, thy letters give me joy, and Miss 
Betty, who recognises them on the address, says: " Frau 
Rath, the postman brings you a pleasure." Don^t 
however be too mad about my son, every thing must be 
done in order. The brown room is new-papered with 
the pattern which you chose; the color blends pecu- 
liarly well with the morning-twilight, which breaks over 
the Catharine-tower, and enters into my room. Yester- 
day our town looked quite holyday-like, in the spotless 
light of the Alba. 

Except this, every thing remains as it was. Be in no 
trouble about the foot-stool, for Betty suffers no one to 
sit upon it. 

Write much, even if it were every day. 

Thy affectionate Iriend, 

Elizabeth Goethe. 



Scblan^enbad. 
FRAU RATH, 

We rode yesterday, upon millers' donkeys, far into the 
country, away over Rauenthal. The way leads through 
rocky paths, covered with woods; to the left you look 
into the deep ravine, and to the right on the woody, 
rising wall of rock. " Then and there " the strawber- 
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ries so seduced me, that I almost came from my post ; 
for my donkey was the leader. By continually halting 
to pluck the strawberries, the whole party pressed upon 
me from the rear, and I was obliged to leave thousands 
of crimson berries un plucked upon the path. A week 
has now passed, but I still languish after them ; those 
which are eaten are forgotten, the unplucked still bum in 
my recollection. Thus I should forever burn, if I neg- 
lected that which I have a right to enjoy, and herein 
you need not fear that I should overturn '* order." I do 
not hang upon my beloved like lead, I am like the moon, 
which shines into his parlour : when well-dressed people 
throng it, and many lamps are lighted, it is little noticed ; 
but when they are gone, and the noise is passed, then, 
the soul has so much the stronger desire to drink in its 
light. Thus will he also turn to me, and think of me, 
when he is alone. I feel angry with all who have to do 
with him, yet I fear none ; but with this you have no 
concern. Shall I fear the mother, if I love the son ? 

Bettine. 



TO BETTINE. 

Frankfort, May 25. 

Hey ! child, thou art bewitched ! what fancies hast thou 
taken into thy head .^ Why, who is thy ''beloved," 
who is to think of thee by night, and by moonshine, too ? 
Dost thou think he has nothing better to do ? Ha ! 
your humble servant ! 

I tell thee again; every thing in order, and write con- 
nected letters, in which there is something to read. 
Stuff! to write to Weimar, indeed ! write of all that hap- 
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pens, orderly, one thing after another. First, who is- 
there, how you like them, and how they are dressed ; 
whether the sun shines or whether it rains; for that is 
also to the purpose. 

My son has begged me again, to tell thee to write to 
him. But pray, in an orderly fashion, or thou wilt ruin 
the whole affair. 

I was at a concert on Friday, where the violoncello 
was played, and I thought of thee, for its tones sounded 
exactly like thy hazel eyes. Adieu, child ! thou art in 
every way missed by thy 

Frau Rath. 



FRAU RATH, 

I WILL with pleasure do you the kindness, and for once 
write a long, legible letter, of my entire manner of life at 
Winckel. 

In the first place, we are a houseful of women ; not a 
single man, no, not so mpch as a serving-man amongst 
us. All the shutters in the house are closed, that the 
sun may not treat us like unripe vines, or quite roast us. 
The story in which we live consists of one great saloon, 
in which are a member of little closets, looking out on the 
Rhine, each one of which is inhabited by a couple of 
our party. Dear Maria, with the auburn hair, is our 
house-keeper, and sees to the *' baked and the boiled." 
In the morning, we come out of our little rooms, and 
meet all together in the saloon. It is a peculiar pleasure 
to see one after the other making her appearance in Gre- ' 
cian drapery. The day passes in humorous gossip, in- 
terspersed with song and guitar arpeggios. In the even- 
ting, we saunter along the banks of Uie Rhine, and then 
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encamp in the timberyard. I read Homer aloud : the 
peasants draw around and listen, the moon rises between 
the hills and gives light, instead of the sun. In the dis- 
tance lies the dark ship, where a fire burns, and on whose 
deck the watch-dog bays from time to time. When we 
close the book, a regular political discussion takes place : 
the gods themselves pass for neither more nor less than 
other statesmen, and opinions are so hotly defended, that 
one might believe all had taken place yesterday, and that 
much might still be altered. I have one advantage, viz : 
if I had not read Homer to the peasants, I should not to 
this day have known the contents ; their questions ai:^4 
remarks have brought me to it. When we return hqme, 
W6 gOj (when tired,) one after the other, to bed. I 
then set myself to the piano, and melodies come upon 
rne, to which I sing before heaven, the songs I love best. 
*' How good, how friendly Nature is." In bed, I send 
my thoughts there, where I best love, and thus I fall 
asleep. Will life continue always thus ? surely not. 

On Saturday, my brothers were here, and stayed till 
Monday, during which time, we passed the nights on the 
Rhine. George with his flute, to which we sung; thus 
we passed from village to village, till the breaking day 
drove us home. Lady mother ! to glide upon the splen- 
did mirror of the Rhine by moonlight, and sing forth the 
boundings of the heart, to encounter in friendly company 
all sorts of merry adventures, to rise without care, and 
to lay down without harm : this is a life in the midst of 
which I stand. Why do I suffer myself to be pleased 
with it ? do I not know better ? and is not the world ' 
great ? and are there not various things in it, — tarrying 
only for the spirit of man to become alive in him i and 
shall all this leave n^ untouched ? Oh God ! the pro- 
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saic world is a hard nut, not easy to crack, and many a 
kernel dries up beneath the thick shell. Yes, man has 
a conscience : it exhorts him to fear nothing, and neglect 
nothing which the heart asks of him. Passion is the only 
key to the world, by which the spirit learns to know and 
feel every thing, 'or how else should it. enter into the 
world ? and thus I feel, that only through my love to Aim, 
I am born in the spirit, that through him the world un- 
locks itself to me, where the sun shines to me and the 
day divides from night. What I do not learn through 
this love, I shall never understand. Would that I sat a 
beggar-child before his door, and took a piece of bread 
from his hand, and that he knew by my glance, of what 
spirit I am the child : then, would he draw me nigh to 
him, and cover me with his cloak, that I might be warm, 
I know he would never bid me go again; I should for- 
ever wander in the house, and thus years would pass, and 
no one should know who I was, and no one should know 
whence I came : and thus years would pass, and life ; and 
in his features the whole world should be reflected to me, 
and I should not need to learn any thing more. Why, 
then, do I not do so ? It depends only upon whether I can 
take heart, and so come into the haven of my happiness. 
Do you still remember how, in winter-time, I came 
springing through snow and rain, and you asked, '^ How 
dost thou run over the street ?" and I said, " If I 
should care more for the old town of Frankfort than for 
a podltry-yard, I shoold not come far in the world ;" and 
you answered, that you believed no water was too deep, 
and no mountain too steep, for me ; and even then I 
thought to myself. If Weimar were the deepest water 
and the steepest mountain. I can now belter tell you^ 
that my heart is heavy, and will req|ain so, as long as I 
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am not with him ; and that you may find " in order " or 
not, as you please. Adieu ! I shiall soon come to you, 
full tilt. 

Bettine. 



TO Goethe's mother. 

Winckel, June 12. 

A letter from you always makes a great bustle among 
the people here ; they would fain know what we have to 
say to one another, because I seem to them such a silly 
girl. You may depend upon it, I never shall be wise. 
How shall I attain to wisdom ? my lonely life does not 
lead to it. What have I seen and heard this year ? In 
winter, I was sick : then I made a magic-lantern of 
pasteboard, where the cat and the knight had the princi- 
pal parts ; I studied the part of the cat for nearly six 
weeks, but she was no philosopher, or I might have pro- 
fited something. In spring, the orange-tree blossomed in 
my chamber : I had a table and a seat made around it, and 
there, in its sweet-scented shade, I wrote to my friend: 
that was a joy for which no wisdom could have recom- 
pensed \ne. In the mirror opposite, I saw the tree re- 
flected, and the sunbeams streaming through its foliage ^ 
there I saw her, the presumptuous brunette, sitting to 
write to the greatest poet, — to the exalted above all men. 
In April, I went out early upon the rampart, and sought 
the first violet, and botanized : in May, I learned to drive 
a pair of horses : in the morning, I drove by sun-rise to 
Oberrad, walked in the potatoe-fields and helped the gar- 
dener to plant ** by Hne and level :" with the milk-woman 
I laid out a carnation-bed, — the deep-red carnations are 
my favorite flowers. In such a way of life, what can I 
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learn, or how become wise ? What I write to your s(m 
pleases him ; he always desires more, and that makes me 
blessed ; for I revel in an abundance of thoughts, which 
refreshingly express to him my love, my happiness* 
What then are talent and wisdom, since I, the most ble&t, 
do not want them ? 

It was last year in the beginning of May, that I saw 
him for the first time. He broke off a young leaf from 
the vine, which grew around his window, and laid it on 
my cheek, saying : " this leaf and thy cheek are both 
downy." I sat upon the stool at his feet, and leaned upoo 
him, while the time passed in silence. Now what of 
wisdom could we have spoken to one another, which 
would not have detracted froni this unrevealed bliss ? 
what words of genius could have repaid that quiet peace 
which bloomed within us ? Oh ! how often have I 
thought on that leaf, and how he stroked my forehead and 
face, and how he passed his fingers through my hair, and 
said : ^^ I am not wise^ I am easily deceived, and thou 
wilt gain no honor, if thou imposest upon me with ' thy 
love.' " Then I fell upon his neck. All this was not 
" Genius," and yet I have lived it over a thousand times 
in thought, and shall my life long drink from that fiJuntain, 
even as the eye drinks in the light; — it was not 
'* Genius," and yet to me it outshone all the wisdom of 
the world. What could recompense me for his kind 
trifling with me ? — what supply the fine, penetrating ray 
of his glance, which streams into my eye ? I care 
nothing for wisdom ; I have learned happiness under 
another form ; that, too, which gives others pain, hurts not 
me, and my pain no one can understand. 

How bright is this night ! The hills, with their vines 
clothed in splendor, lie there, and^leepily suck in the 
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nourishing moonlight. Write soon : I have no one in 
whom I so willingly confide, because I know you are not 
united to, nor reserve yourself for, any one more than 
me, and that you never talk about me to another. If you 
only knew how far in the night ii is ! The moon is set- 
ting : that grieves me. Write to me very soon. 

Bettine. 



Winckel, June 25. 
FRAU RATH, 

I WENT with Frank to an iron-foundery, and must remain 
two days in the narrow ravine, where it rained, or rather 
wetted, continually. '' To this," said the people, " we 
are used ; we live like fish, always wet ; and if, by chance, 
we have a few dry days, our skins itch so, that we wish 
to be wet again." I must reflect how I may describe 
this singular earth-hole, where, from beneath dark and 
mighty oaks breaks forth a fiery glow, where solitary 
huts hang from the faces of the hills, over which gleam 
the single lights at dusk, and where the long evening, by 
a distant pipe, which always plays the same tunes, pro- 
claims, that here Loneliness is at home, uninterrupted by 
any society. Why should the sound of a solitary flute, 
blowing away by itself, be so tediously melancholy, that 
the heart is ready to burst with vexation, so that one 
knows not which way to turn ? Ah ! how fain would one 
then strip olF these earthly garments and fly aloft far into 
the air, — yes, like a swallow in the sky, which cuts the 
ether with her wings as with a sharp bow, soaring above 
the slavish chains of thought, far into boundless space? 
which thought cannot reach. 

We were put into monstrously large beds, I and brother 
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Frank : I joked and chattered a good deal with him, for 
he is my dearest brother. In the morning he said to me, 
very mysteriously, '' Just look ! the master of the mines 
has a gallows in his ear." I could not guess what he 
meant, but as soon as I had an opportunity of looking into 
the ear, I saw the joke. A spider had spun its web there, 
a fly was made prisoner and half-eaten, while the remains 
hung in the still unbroken web. Herein Frank clearly 
recognised an emblem of the petrified tedious life here ; 
but I had already recognised it in the inkstand, which was 
quite furred, and containing but little fluid. This, however, 
is only the half of this hole of loneliness. One would not 
think it, but by going slowly round, one comes to a defile. 
In the morning, just as the sun had risen, I observed it, 
and going through it, found myself suddenly on the steep, 
loftiest verge, of a yet deeper and wider cauldron, whose 
velvet bottom snugs softly to the hill-sides which surround 
it, and which are thickly sowed with sheep and lambs ; 
in the middle stands the shepherd's cot, and near to this 
the mill, turned by a stream which foams through the 
middle. The buildings are hidden behind primeval, cloud- 
greeting lindens, just now in blossom, whose fragrance 
ascended up to me, and between whose thick foliage the 
«moke from the chimneys found its way. The clear blue 
sky, the golden sunshine, filled the whole vale. Oh God ! 
if I sat here, tending the sheep, and knew that, at evening, 
one who thinks on me, would come ; if I waited all day, 
and the sunlight hours rolled by, and the hour of shade, 
with the silver-crescent moon and the stars, should bring 
the friend, he would find me on the mountain-verge, run- 
ning to his open arms, so that he should suddenly feel me 
warm with love at his heart ! — what else would then be 
worth living for ! Greet your son from me, and tell him, 
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that my life is certainly a peaceful one, and enlightened 
by the sunshine, but that I care not for this golden time, 
because I am always longing for the future, when I expect 
the friend. Farewell ! With you, midnight is the spirits' 
hour, in which you deem it a sin to have the eyes open, 
lest you should see them ; but I have just been walking 
alone in the garden, through the long vine- walks, where 
grape upon grape glitter in the moonshine, and I leaned 
over the wall, and looked down upon the Rhine ; there 
all was still. But white foam-ripples whispered, and there 
was a continued dabbling on the shore, and the waves 
lisped like infants. When one stands thus alone, at night, 
amidst unfettered Nature, it seems as though she were a 
spirit, praying to man for release ! And should man set 
Nature free ? I must at some time reflect upon this ; but 
I have already very often had this sensation, as if wailing 
^ature plaintively begged something of me ; and it cut 
me to the heart, not to be able to understand what she 
would have. I must soon consider seriously of this ; 
perhaps I may discover something, which shall raise us 
above this earthly life. Adieu, Frau Rath, and if you 
don't understand me, think only what an impression, even 
in your present days, the distant sound of the postman's 
horn makes upon you ; — about the same do I feel to-day, 

Bettine, 



TO BETTINE. 

Frankfort, July 28. 

Yesterdat afire took place at the chief guard-house, 
directly opposite to me. It burned like a posy from the 
lattice which looks on the Catharine-gate. My greatest 
pleasure was to see the boys, with their skeps on back, 
3* 
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who wanted to help to save every thing ; but the posses- 
sor of the house wouldn't let any thing be saved, for the 
fire was soon out, and then they wanted a douceur, which 
he wouldn't give, and so they danced till ihey were 
chased away by the police. I have had much company, 
who came to know how I found myself after the fright ; 
and I was continually obliged to begin the tale anew. The 
people have visited me, for three days together, to see if 
I am not become black with the smoke. Thy friend 
Meline was also here, and brought me a letter from thee : 
it was written so small, that I was obliged to have it read 
to me, — guess by whom ? 

Meline is really pretty : I said,"the town ought to have 
her portrait taken, and hang it up in the town-hall, and 
then the Emperors could see what beauties their good 
town possesses. Thy brothers are also so handsome. I 
never, in my life, saw so handsome a man as George, who 
looks like the Duke of Mailand ; and all others must be 
ashamed to stand near him with their chit-faces. Adieu, 
and greet thy sisters from thy friend, 

Elizabeth Goethe, 



TO BETTINE. 

There comes Fritz Schlosser, from Rheingau, and brings 
me nothing but three mended pens from thee, and says, 
he has sworn to let me have no quiet, till I tell thee who 
it was that read thy letter to me. Where is the great 
' necessity f who should it be ? In Weimar all is still, and 
just as it was. The journals relate beforehand, long be- 
fore it is the truth, whenever my son prepares for k jour- 
ney, — he can't come unawares upon me. One can see 
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clearly that thy heart deceives thy head. " Heart ! what 
dost thou want ? " This is a proverb, and when it has 
said what it will have, it enters, as it were, into a mean 
Inn, where there is every thing to have, except — fresh 
eggs, just the very thing you want. Adieu ; I have writ- 
ten this by my chamber-lamp. 

Thy affectionate 

Elizabeth Goethe. 

I had almost forgotten to write who it was that read 
thy letter to me: — it was parson Hufnagel, who also 
came to see how I did, after my fright from the fire. I 
said : " Pray, Mr. Parson, is the Catharine-tower just so 
high that it should fall upon my nose when it comes 
down ? " There he sat with his full stomach, in sable 
gown and round white double bands, bob- wig, and buckled 
shoe, upon thy foot-stool, and read the letter ; had my 
son seen it he would have laughed. 

Catharine Goethe. 

My dear mother, I thank you for the two letters,' one 
after the other : they were ploughed through a heavy soil, 
one sees the clods lying on the side ; surely it was Lies- 
chen's fingers which drew those furrows — they are quite 
awry. What I wonder at is, that I am so fond of writing 
to you as never to miss an opportunity ; and all that hap- 
pens to me, I consider whether it would not amuse you to 
hear of it ; this is because I cannot write every thing and 
continually to Wolfgang. I said to him, at Weimar, that 
if I lived there, I would come to see him only Sundays 
and holydays, and not every day. This pleased him ; 
and so, I think I ought not to write to him every day, 
although he has said to me, " Write to me every day, 
even if it were foliantos, it will not be too much for me." 
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I, also, am not every day in the humor to write. I often 
think so quickly, that I cannot possibly write ; and then 
the thoughts are so sweet, that I cannot release them, and 
prevail upon myself to break off writing : besides, I like 
to make straight lines and pretty letters, and that refrains 
musing ; also, I have much to say to him, which it is dif- 
ficult to express, and much to impart that never can be 
expressed. There I often sit for hours, and look into 
myself, and cannot say what I see ; but because in thought 
I feel myself with him, I hke to remain thinking ; it seems 
to me as if I were like a sun-dial, which can only point 
the hour, as long as the sun shines upon it : when my sun 
smiles upon me no more, one will not mark the time on 
me any longer ; should one say I live, when he does not 
love me any longer. The life which I now lead, no one has 
an idea of it. By the hand, leads me the spirit through 
lonely ways ; he sits down with me on the river's brink, 
there he reposes with me ; then he leads me to the high 
mountain, there it is night ; there we look down into the 
misty dale, then one can scarcely see the path before one's 
feet ; — I go with Aim, I feel that he is there, even when 
he vanishes from my earthly eye ; and where I go and 
stand, I trace his secret wandering around me ; and in 
the night he is the blanket in which I wrap myself, and 
by morning it is Ac, before whom T veil myself when I 
dress. Never more am I alone! In my solitary room 
I feel myself known and understood. I cannot join in 
laughing, I cannot take part in plays, I let art and knowl- 
edge go their way. Half a year ago I began to study 
history and geography, — it was folly. If the lime in 
which we live, were quite filled with history, so that one 
had both hands full, only to comply with its demands, 
there would be no time to ask after mouldering kings, — 
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even so is it with me ; I have no time, I must employ- 
each moment in love. With respect to geography, I have 
drawn a line with red ink upon the map, from where I 
now am, to where I should like to go, this is the right 
way J and all others are wrong or lead astray. The whole 
firmament, with sun, moon, and stars, belongs only to the 
view of my home. There is the fruitful soil, in which my 
heart bursts the hard rind, and blossoms into light. 

They say to me. Why art thou mournful ? Should I 
be merry ? — what should I be, that it could comply with 
my inward life ? Every behaviour has its cause ; the 
stream would not flow, dancing and singing along, if its 
bed were not formed thereto. So shall I not laugh, unless 
an inward joyousness moves me to it: yes, I have joy 
within ray heart, but this joy is so high, so mighty, that it 
cannot agree with laughing. When it calls me before day- 
break from my bed, between the sleeping plants, I wan- 
der up the mountain; when the dew washes my feet, and 
I humbly consider, that it is the Lord of the worlds who 
washes my feet, because he would have my heart pure, 
even as he purifies my feet from the dust; when I then 
come to the top of the mountain and overlook all the lands 
in the first beam of the sun, — then I feel this mighty de- 
sire expanding within my breast ; then I heave a sigh, and 
breathe to the sun- my thanks, that he paints to me the 
riches, the ornament, of my life ; for, all that I see and 
understand, is but the echo of my happiness. 

Adieu ; will you let the parson read this letter, too.^ I 
have written it with tolerably large letters. Did you find 
by my last letter, that I was as thirsty as he, or lunatic, or 
any thing of that sort ? how could you then let him read 
it ? Why, you '11 turn his pulpit out of his head ! Bettine 
has had head-ache for three days, and to-day she lies in 
bed, and kisses the hand of her dear Frau Rath. 
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TO BETTINE. 

Don't get ill, girl ! ''Rise ! take up thy bed and walk*'* 
So said the Lord Jesus to the sick, and so say I to thee. 
Thy bed is thy love, in which thou liest sick ; take it up, 
do not spread it before evening, and then rest in it, when 
thou I ast endured the burden abd heat of the day. Here 
are a few lines, written by my son: I make thee a present 
of them, for, according to the contents, they belong to 
thee. 

The parson rumbled out thy letter to me, like a bad 
post-chaise on a stony road, which jumbles all the pas- 
sengers' luggage together: besides, thou hast packed thy 
thoughts so badly, without comma or stop, that if it really 
were luggage, no one could find out his own. I have a 
cold, and am out of humor: wert.thou not so dear to me, 
I bad not written. Take care of thy health. 

I always say, when people ask about thee, that "thou 
takest fancies," and this thou dost, very easily. Now, it is 
some night-bird, fluttering past thy nose; then, at mid- 
night, when all honest folks are asleep, thou hast some- 
thing to think upon, and marchest through the garden on 
the Rhine, in the cold, damp night-air. Thou hast a con- 
stitution like iron, and an imagination like a sky-rocket, 
which, touched by a spark, goes off. Take care to get 
home as soon as possible. I am not, now-a-days, as I 
once was ; I am often anxious about thee, and on Wolf- 
gang I must think for hours together ; how, when he was 
a little child, he played before my feet, and then, how 
prettily he played with his brother Jacob, and made sto- 
ries for him. I must have some one to whom to tell all 
this, and there i^ none who listens to me like thee. I* 
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Qould well wish that the time were past, and that thou 
wert here again. 

Adieu ; manage to come. All is as clear before me, as 
if it had happened yesterday. I can now tell you the 
nicest stories about Wolfgang, and I believe thou hast 
infected me, for I think that no good day, on which I 
have not spoken of him. 

Thy friend, 

Elizabeth Goethe. 



DEAR FRAU RATH, 

I WAS at Koln, where I bought this pretty vase. Give 
it to your son, as from yourself, and that will please you 
more than if I presented it to you. For myself, I would 
not give him any thing ; I would only receive from him. 

Koin is a strange place ; one hears, every minute, dif- 
ferent bells tolling, which sound high and low, dull and 
clear, from every side at once. There Franciscans, Mi- 
norites, Capuchins, Dominicans, and Benedictines, pass 
one another, some singing, others grumbling a Litany, 
saluting one another with their flags and holy relics, and 
then vanishing into their cloisters. At sunset I was in 
the Cathedral, where the sun painted the colored windows 
upon the floor; I clambered everywhere about the build- 
ing, and balanced myself within the fretted arches. 

To you, Frau Rath, it would have looked dangerous, 
if you bad seen me from the Rhine, sitting in those Goth- 
ic roses ; and it was no joke, either. Sometimes giddiness 
was about to lay hold on me, but I thought, "shall it dare 
be stronger than I?" and then I purposely ventured still 
further. As twilight came, I saw at Deutz, a church with 
painted windows, lighted from within. The sound of the 
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♦ 
tolling bells rolled over, and the moon, with single stars, 

came forth. There I was, alone : around me the swallows 
twittering in their nests, (of which there are thousands in 
the cornices,) and on the water I saw some solitary sails 
swelling in the wind. Meanwhile, the others had exam- 
ined the whole building and had been shown all the mon- 
uments and relics. In the same time I enjoyed a still 
moment, in which my soul was lost in contemplation 
of nature, which melted all that human hand had made, 
and me too, in the solemn harmony of a heaven, glowing 
jn the evening's purple. Understand this, or understand 
it not, it is the same to me. I must indeed tire you with 
my oversighted fancies, for to whom else can I impart 
them.^ 

There is aoother thing at Cologne, the beds ; which are 
so high, that one must take a run before he can jump in : 
one can make two or three assaults before one succeeds, 
and once there, how may one get out again ? But I thought, 
it is good to be here, for I was tired, and had pleased 
myself the whole day with thinking what my dreams would 
bring me ; and a boat, borne on a golden stream, laden and 
adorned with flowers, came to me out of Paradise, bear- 
ing an apple, which my beloved one had sent me, and 
which I eagerly consumed. 

On Sunday we visited many lumber-rooms, antiquities, 
and depositaries of art, and 1 saw all with great interest. 
There is a beautiful bowl, out of which the Elector used 
to carouse, with four handles, on which sit nymphs who 
bathe their feet in wine, with golden crowns upon their 
heads, set with precious stones; a dragon with four heads 
(forming the four feet upon which the whole stands) winds 
round the bottom; the heads have open throats, which are 
gilt within. On the cover is a Bacchus, carried by two 
satyrs ; he is of gold, the satyrs of silver ; the nymphs 
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too, have enamelled garments. The drinking goblet is of 
ruby^glass, and the fret-work, which winds between the 
figures, is very beautiful, being of silver and gold braided 
leather. There are many of these sort of things. I would 
only describe this because it was so splendid, and I know 
you are pleased with splendor. 

Adieu, Frau Rath. We came here by waiter, and shall 
return to Bonn by land. 

Bettine. 



Winckel. 
FRAU RATH, 

I WILL not lie, if you were not the mother you are, I 

would not learn letter-writing of you. He has said, that 

I shall supply his place with you, and show you all that 

love which he cannot ; and must be to you as if you 

bad shown to me all that love which he can never forget. 

When I was with him, I was so silly as to ask if he 

loved you ? then he took me in his arms and held me on 

his heart, and said : " Touch a string, and it will vibrate, 

even if it should long have yielded no tone." Then 

we were still and spoke no further of this, but now I 

have seven letters from him, and in all he reminds me 

of you. In one he writes : " Thou art ever with my 

mother ; it makes me glad ; it is as if a sharp breeze had 

blown on me from yonder, and now I feel myself warm 

and secure, when I think of thee and my mother." In 

reply, I told him, that I had cut the table-cloth with a 

pair of scissors, and that you had given me a clap upon 

my hand, and said : " Exactly like my son / — all sorts 

of mischief hast thou learned of him." 

Of Bonn I can relate nothing. There it was again, so 
tjiat one perceives all without reflecting on it; if I re- 
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member right, we were in the botanical garden, just as 
the sun set ; all the plants were sleepy ; the seven 
mouqtains were breathed on by the evening purple. It 
was cool : wrapped in my cloak, I sat down upon the 
wall, and my face was gilded by the last sun-beam. 
Think, I would not, or it had made me mournful in the 
midst of mighty silent nature. Then I fell asleep, and 
when I awoke (a great beetle had waked me) it was 
night, and very cold. The next day we returned here. 
Adieu, Frau Rath. It is very late, and I cannot sleep 
at all. 

Bettine. 



To BETTINE. 

September 21. 

I Cannot suffer thee to write me the nights through, and 
not to sleep. This makes thee melancholy and senti- 
mental ; would I have answered, till my letter came the 
wind has shifted. My son has said, '' What vexes one, 
that one must labor off," and when he had a grief he 
made a poem of it. 1 have already advised thee to 
write down the story of Giinderode, and do send it to 
Weimar ; my son would like to have it ; he will pre- 
serve it, then it will trouble thee no more. 

Man is buried in consecrated earth : — even thus 
should we bury great and rare occurrences in a beauti- 
ful tomb of remembrance, to which each one may 
approach and celebrate the memory thereof. This 
Wolfgang said, when he had written Werther ; write 
then the story for love of him. 

I win with pleasure write as much as lies in the power 
of my poor pen, for I owe thee many thanks : a woman 
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of my age, and a young and sprightly girl, who would be 
always with me, and asks for nothing else ! yes ; that is 
indeed worthy of thanks ; I have written this to Weimar. 
When I write to him about thee, he answers me di- 
rectly. He says, it is a comfort to him, that thou per- 
severes! with me. Adieu ; don't stay long at the Rhein- 
gau ; the black rocks from which the sun rebounds, and 
the old walls, make thee melancholy. 

Thy friend 

E. Goethe. 

Maurice Bethmann has told me, that Mad. de Stael 
will pay me a visit : she has been in Weimar ; I wish 
thou werthere, for I must polish up my French. 



TO GOETHE'S MOTHER. 

You have not dealt well with me this time, Frau Rath : 
why did you not send me Goethe's letter ? Since the 
13th of August I have had nothing from him, and it is 
now the end of September. Mad. de Stael has perhaps 
made the time appear short to him, and he has not 
thought on me. A renowned woman is a curious thing, 
no other can be compared with her ; she is like spirit, 
with which the grain it is made from also cannot be 
compared. Spirit bites the tongue and mounts to the 
head, so does a celebrated woman, too : but I better like 
the pure wheat, which the sower sows in the loosened 
soil ; the kind sun and the fruitful showers woo it forth 
again, and then it greens the whole field, bears golden 
ears, and at last gives a merry harvest-home. 1 would 
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rather be a simple grain of wheat than a celebrated 
woman, and rather he should break me for his daily 
bread, than post like a dram through his head. Now I 
will just tell you, that I supped with de Stael yesterday, 
at Mainz. No lady would undertake to sit next her, so 
I sat myself beside her, and uncomfortable enough it was. 
The gentlemen stood round the table, and planted them- 
selves all behind us, pressing one upon the other, onfy 
to speak with or look at her : they leaned quite over 
me, and I said in French, " Your adorers quite suffocate 
me," at which she laughed. She said, that Goethe had 
spoken to her of me, and I remained sitting, for I would 
fain have heard what he said ; and yet I was vexed, for 
I would rather he should speak to no one of me ; nor 
do I believe he did, she only said so. There came at 
last so many, who all wanted to speak with her across 
and over me, that I could endure it no longer, and said, 
^' Your laurels press too heavily upon my shoulders ; " 
upon which I got up and made my way through her 
admirers. Then Sismondi, her companion, came and 
kissed my hand, and said I had much talent ; this be 
told over to the rest, and they repeated it at least twenty 
times, as if I had been a prince, from whom every thing 
sounds clever, be it never so common place. I after- 
wards listened to her, while she was speaking of Goethe ; 
she said that she had expected to see a second Wer- 
ther, but was mistaken, for neither his manners nor 
person answered the character, and she lamented much, 
that there was nothing of Werther about him. Frau 
Rath, I was angry at such talk, (you will say it was 
needless,) and turned to Schlegel, and said to him, in 
German, " Madame de Stael has fallen into a twofold 
error, first in her expectation, and then in her opinion." 
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We Germans expect Goethe can shake out of his 
sleeve twenty such heroes, equally imposing for the 
French, but think that he himself is quite another sort 
of hero. Schlegel was wrong not to bring her to a 
better understanding on the subject. She threw the 
laurel-leaf, with which she had been playing, upon the 
floor ; I trod upon it, then kicked it away and left her. 
This is the history of the '^ celebrated woman." Be 
upder no uneasiness about your French ; converse with 
her in the finger-language, and make commentaries with 
your large eyes, that will astonish her. Mad. de Stael 
has a whole ant-hill of thoughts in her head, and what 
can one have to say to her ? I shall soon come to 
Frankfort, and there we can talk about it more at Idrge. 
It is here very full of Rhine visiters. When I see in 
the morning a boat coming out of the thick mist, si run 
to the shore and beckon with my handkerchief, for they 
are always either friends or acquaintances. A few days 
ago we were in Nothgottes dale ; there was a great pil- 
grimage, the whole Rhine was covered with boats, and 
on landing, each disembarked a procession, and they 
wandered about together, each parly singing their own 
song, — such a confusion ! I was afraid it would be too 
much for God, and so it proved, for He opposed a 
storm, and thundered tolerably loud ; but they would 
have drowned the thunder, had not a smart shower set 
the dear pilgrims, who were carousing in the grass by 
thousands, scampering. I will not say, I have a very 
sensitive respect for Nature, but I cannot bear to see her 
so soiled with paper, uneaten bits, and broken plates 
and bottles, as was the case here upon the fine green 
plain, where a cross is erected betweein Linden-trees, 
and where the wayfarer, overtaken by night, gladly te^ 
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|)oses, believjfig himself protected by the consecrated 
spot. I can tell you I was quite uncomfortable, and am 
to-day still in low spirits. I love better to see the 
lambs feeding in the church-yard, than the people in the 
church ; better the lilies in the field, which, though they 
^in not, are nourished by the dew, than long proces- 
sions tramping over them, and treading them in their 
loveliest bloom. I say good night, but have written 
this by day-light. 

Bettine. 



" Costly splendor and works of art, seen in Coin and 
during the journey, described particularly for my 
dearest Frau Rath.^^ 

Pay attention, that you may understand, for I have 
tried twice, in vain, to make an orderly representation 
of it. 

First, a large table ornament, which has haunted me 
continually, and which I think I saw in the great ban- 
queting hall of the Elector's Palace. It consists of an 
oval, crystal dish, from four to five feet long, represent- 
ing a sea, softly cut into waves, which rise more and 
more towards the middle, and at last mount very high, 
as they surround a silver rock, with a throne, upon 
which Venus sits. Her foot is placed upon the back 
of a Triton, who balances a little Cupid upon his hand ; 
silver foam sprays around, and on the highest waves 
mettlesome nymphs are riding, who hold oars in their 
hands to whip the billows. Their garments are enam- 
elled, mostly pale-blue, or sea-green, but also yellow. 
They appear to be engaged in a wanton and joyous 
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water-^anee. Somewhat deeper, are seen silver sear 
horses, reined and partly ridden by Tritons. Every 
thing is of chased silver or gold, with enamelled orna- 
ments. When wine is poured into the hollow rock, it 
spouts from small pipes, in five regular rays, round about 
Venus, and flows into a basin concealed under the rock. 
This is the great middle-group. Nearer to the brim, 
amidst the waves, are variegated shells, and enamelled 
water-lilies ; from the calicos of which, little loves, 
with drawn bows, rise and shoot at one another. Be- 
tween these flee mermaids, with fishes tails, pursued by 
mermen with pointed beards ; some seized by their 
weedy garlands, others caught by a net. On the other 
side are sea-nymphs, who have taken a flying Cupid 
prisoner, and want to pull him beneath the waves. He 
defends himself, and has placed his little foot on one 
mermaid's breast, while another holds him fast by his 
variegated wings. This is a delightful and most joyous 
group. Cupid is of ambergris, and the nymphs of gold, 
with enamelled garlands. The groups are disposed in 
either half-oval. All is enamelled with blue, green, 
red, yellow, and every bright color. Many sea-mon- 
sters, with open gorge, peep forth from the crystal 
waves, and snap at the fleeing nymphs ; and thus a gay 
complication of joyous, glittering splendor is spread 
over the whole, from the midst of which rises the rock 
with Venus. At one end of the dish, (where the handle 
generally is,) — opposed to the spectator, sits — the 
Cyclops Polyphemus, holding Galatea prisoner in his 
arms ; he has one large eye in his forehead ; she is 
looking timidly down upon a flock of sheep, dispersed 
on either side, by which means the group forms a slight 
curve, terminated by two lambs lying asleep, the one 
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at either end. At the other side sits Orpheus, (also op' 
posed to the spectator,) playing on bis lyre ; and behind 
him, a laurel, on [^ whose golden-spread Iwanches birds 
are perched. Son>e nymphs, with oars in their hands, 
have stolen near, to hearken. And then there are all 
sorts of sea-animals, with two dolphins, one on either 
side, terminating this group like the other, by forming 
a slight curve. Particularly pretty is a little monkey, 
which, having made a parasol from a leaf, sits listening 
at the feet of Orpheus. This is, as you may easily sup- 
pose, a wonderful piece of magnificence, -^ a very costly 
but yet an elevated composition ; and I could spend 
another half-hour over the beauty of individual figures. 
Gold and silver impress me with the idea of something 
holy. I know not whether it be, that I always washed 
the gold and silver Mass-service and chalices in the 
Nunnery, cleaned the censor, and cleared the altar- 
candlesticks from the melted wax, touching all with a 
degree of reverence ; I can only tell you, that the sight 
of this rich specimen of art, inspired me with a holy 
feeling. 

Now I will describe something el^e, also beautiful, 
and which pleases me still better in the recollection, — 
and connoisseurs say, that it has more style. This, by 
the by, is a word, of which, when I ask the signification, 
one answers, "Don't you know what style is?" and 
with this I must be contented. I have, however, 
found it out. Every thing great and exalted, must have 
a ground for being so ; now when this ground, cleaned 
from prejudice and the huddling together of extraneous 
matter and views, forms the basis of the work, —-there 
is pure style. Works of art must exactly express that 
only which elevates, and nobly delights, the soul, and 
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nothing more. The feeling of the artist must be direct- 
ed to this end alone, — every thing else is false. la 
Wolfgang's smaller poems, the sentiment is of one 
mould, and what he there expresses, richly fills each 
soul with the same refined feeling. This is the case 
with all his poems ; but I will only quote the briefest, 
which I have so often, in the lonely woods, when re- 
turning home from my walks, sung with high enjoyment. 

" Oh thoa ! who of Heaven bom, 
Every pain and,sorrow stillest, 
And all those who doubly mourn, 
With thy doubled pi:esence fiUest ; 
Ah ! weary me ! let goading cease ! 
Why sorrow-pained, why joy-carest ? 
Lovely Peace ! 
Come, ah come, into my breast" 

In the convent I heard a good deal of preaching about 
Ihe " worldly spirit," and the '' vanity of all things," 
and I myself have read legends to the nuns, year in, 
year out ; and neither devil nor saint made the slightest 
impression on me : I believe they were not of " pure 
style" : but one such song fills nay soul with the most 
delightful feeling ; no exhortation, no lesson of wisdom, 
could impart so much of good to me : it frees me (rota 
all selfishness ; I can give all to others, and wish them 
the best good-fortune, without asking any thing for 
myself. This comes from the pure and noble style. 
There are many other songs which I could quote, that 
elevate me beyond every thing, and give me a delight, 
which makes me rich in myself. That song, " The 
Beautiful Nrgbt," I have sung, this year, at least a hun- 
dred times, when returnbg late home. 
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" Fair Lnna breaks through oak and copse, 
Zephyr ushers on her way, 
And courteous birch, with bending tops, 
To her their sweetest incense pay." 

How happy and delighted was I, this spring, as the 
birch-trees around me, during my song, actually strewed 
their perfumed incense before the hastening Luna, No 
one shall convince me, that pure delight is not prayer. 
But in the church I never could succeed. There I 
groaned for very weariness, for the sermon was like 
lead on my eye-lids. Oh me! how light I felt, when 
I could spring out of the Convent-church into the pretty 
garden ! There the smallest sun^beam was to me a bet- 
ter exposition than the whole Church-History. 

The second work of art I have to describe, is a dol- 
phin made from a large elephant-tusk. His jaws are 
open, and two little Cupids are fixing the bit : a third, 
who sits upon the dolphin's necfc, gathers up the bridle 
from either side : on the middle of the back is a golden 
saddle, with a seat of complex workmanship represent- 
ing an arbor of vines, in the midst of which stands aa 
ivory Bacchus, a handsome, soft, and slender youth 
with golden hair, and wearing a Phrygian cap ; one 
hand is placed in his side, and in the other he holds 
a golden vine, which, rising from under the saddle, 
shadows him with its fine and beauflful foliage. On 
both sides of the saddle are two muscles, used as grape- 
baskets, in each of which sit two ivory nymphs, blowing 
conchs. The broad fins, as well as the tail of the fish, 
are of chased gold and silver ; immediately behind the 
saddle, the body of the fish winds upwards, as if it were* 
iashing the air with its tail ; on the top of the bend 
sits an elegant little nymph, clapping her hands 5 she is 
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faised somewhat higher, and o\rerlox)ks the Bacchus- 
group ; the tail-fins form an elegant shade over the 
nymph. The fish's throat is lined with gold ; it can 
also be filled with wine, which then spouts up in two 
streams from the nostrils. At great festivals it is placed 
in a golden basin on the sideboard. This now is a 
work of lofty style, and I can also say, that it quite 
fiUed me with a silent and holy reverence. There are 
many things of this sort^ all bearing reference to the 
Rhine. Among others is a ship of cedar, finely made, 
with beautiful arabesques : a bas-relief surrounds the 
upper part of the hull, and on the deck, the three 
Electors of Coin, Mainz, and Trier sit carousing. This 
did not give me so much pleasure, although there is 
much of what is beautiful about it, particularly the god- 
dess of Fortune, forming the head of the vessel. 

I will further describe a goblet, representing a wine- 
press, which is indeed a master-piece. In the middle 
is a high cask ; this forms the proper goblet. Up the 
sides, with tubs full of grapes, clamber boys in graceful 
attitudes, from the shoulders of men, to reach the brim, 
and there pour out the fruit. In the middle, forming 
the knot of the cover, which sets deep into the cup, 
stands a Bacchus, upon whom two tigers are springing : 
he is about to press with his. feet the heaped up grapes, 
which, interspersed with single tendrils, form the lid. 
The boys, who reach over from every side to empty 
their tubs, form a most beautiful brim : the strong men 
at the foot of the press, who raise the boys on their 
shoulders, and in various ways assist to ascend, aire 
■splendid beyond measure ; naked, except here and there 
one, wearing a tiger-skin on his shoulders, else quite at 
their ease. On one side of the goblet are the Mainz 
arms, on the other those of Coin. 
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. The whole goblet rests upon a stand, formed like » 
risiog hill ; here nymphs are lyiog^ and sitting in a circle ; 
some playing on tambourines, cymbals, and tri^n^les, 
others striving with leopards, which spring over their 
heads ; it is really most elegant. I have now describe^ 
it to you, but if you had seen it first you would have 
cried out loud, for very astonishment. What strikes 
one, when one sees such works from the hand of man .^ 
My head was in a whirl, and, in the full inspiration of 
the moment, I thought I should have no rest till I could 
also invent and form such beautiful things. But as I 
came out, and it was evening, and the sun was setting 
so splendidly, I forgot all, except to bathe my senses, 
with the last sun-ray, in the cool Rhine. 

A mother takes all conceivable pains to content her 
little unconscious infant ; she meets its wants, and turns 
every thing into it^ plaything : if it rejects all, and will 
be content with nothing, she lets it cry out its naughti- 
ness till it is tired, and then tries again to amuse it with 
playthings. Even thus God treats man : He gives him 
all that is beautiful to delight and charm him, and to 
heighten his perception. Art is a pretty playthmg^ 
which leads the inquiet, ever-fermenting spirit back to 
itself, teaches man to think and to perceive, giving hiqn 
that skill which makes^nd improves his powers. He inust 
give himself entirely up to the purity of such inventiail> 
(trusting to the playful desires of fancy,) which is afajl^ 
to raise and mature him to the highest point of p^ 
fection. Mighty secrets, of a higher developement, Be 
surely concealed in turt ; nay, I even believe, that tjh^ 
propensities, which the "jwo^atcs'* a&m t^ have 
usefijil end, belong to those, mysteries which lay the 
gjsms of greats (but in this life, unintelligible) quaUties 
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in the soul ; this will burst forth in the next life a higher 
order of instinct, fitted to the more spiritual element. 

The way, too, in which those works of chased gold 
and silver are exhibited is worthy of remark, and gives 
the opportunity of seeing them in all their splendor at 
one view, as well as of examining each one at leisure. 
There is a wall of ebony in which are deep recesses ; 
that in the middle for the reception of the chef d'ouvre, 
is large, and then smaller ones on either side for the 
others, such as goblets, cups, etc. By pressing a spring, 
the floor of each recess starts out, and the contents may 
thus be viewed on every side. 

I have thought of another goblet, of bronze ; a genuine 
antique, as one affirms ; and one must believe it, for it is 
so simple and yet so majestic. A youth, probably 
Ganymede, is sitting negligently upon a stone ; an eagle 
upon the ground, between his knees, spreads out his 
wings, as if he would strike, and lays his stretched head 
upon the youth's breast, who looks down upon the 
eagle, while he raises both arms, holding in his hands 
a splendid drinking cup,^fcich forms the goblet. Can 
one imagine any thinjyi^E beautiful ? No ! The wild 
eagle, so pas^ionnijj^ffmonce attacking and reposing 

he, lifting up the cup so play- 

mtiful, and I thought many 

J will just describe another 

1 to bed, for I am very tired. 

)lden honey-comb, (of which 

with numberless octagonal, 

which is a diflTerent saint, 

carved out of wood, robed* in 

beautiful garments, painted in gay colors. In the middle, 

where the queen-bee's cell is, stands Christ ; on either 
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side the four Evangelists, around the Apostles, then the 
Fathers, after them the Martyrs, and last of all the Her- 
mits. This I saw exhibited as altar-piece at the church 
in Oberwesel. Not a single figure from which one 
could not make a picture at once beautiful, naive, and 
peculiar in its kind. Adieu, Frau Rath. I must break 
off, or daylight might intrude upon my extemporizing. 

Bettine. 



TO BETTINE. 

Frankfort, October 7, 1808. 

The description of thy splendid and costly things gave 

me a great deal of pleasure ; if it be only true that thou 

hast seen them, for in such things one cannot trust thee 

too little. Thou hast already, from thy foot-stool, often 

rehearsed to me such impossibilities ; for when thou 

(with respect be it said) oiice launchest into invention, 

neither bit nor bridle can hold thee. Why ! I wonder 

that thou hast yet made an end, — that thou hast ndt 

talked on, in one continued st * "" 

out thyself what thy head i 

think, however, that it must 1 

relate every thing so naturally. 

thou get to know all this ? 

electors always have to do wi 

at the coronation I also saw 

rooms ; there was a silver fou 

ful figures, from which win 

placed as an ornament upon 

elector of the Palatinate ha( 

there the carp, dressed in gol 

a minuet on their tails. Well ! thou alone hast seen all 
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this ; — such things as one sees in the imagination 
also, and belong to the spiritual kingdom, where not! 
is corporeal, but all existing only in spiritual form. • 

Come here soon again. Thou hast swarmed through 
the entire summer ; my letter-writing is quite done for, 
and I have not seen thee so long, that I quite yearn 
after thee. 

Thy true and hearty friend, 

E. C. Goethe. 



TO Goethe's mother. 

Frau Rath : The whole day I am not at home ; but 

when I write to you, then I feel that I have a home. It 

is now ihe season, when the people set up their field-gods 

to frighten the sparrows from the grapes. This morning, 

I could not conceive what wonderful sort of a visiter 

there was so early in the vineyard, and glimmering 

through the thick fog. At first, I thought it was the 

dmil ; for he was dressed in coat of crimson, trousers 

c^Wlack, and gilt paper-cap ; and in the twilight of eve- 

Sl%, I was afraid to go by, and indeed so sorely, that I 

turned bac|*«nd would not go to the water-side, as is my 

constant custom. But when I was again in my room, I 

thought* if any one I liked had appointed to meet me 

there, I should have felt no fear ; therefore I once more, 

'(md happily) passed by the rag-phantom ; for yonder 

smaething I like really waits for me, — the still, far* 

^spread quiet, over the broad Rhine, over the brooding 

Fine-hills. With what may I compare it so well, as with 

Hfe still, quiet evening, in which my memory pays him a 

friendly visit, and he allows the little bark of my childish 

thoughts to land by him. What I think of such lonely 
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bg-hours/when twilight changes place with night, 
^^fou can best imagine ; for we have talked it over a 
thousand times, and experienced so much delight in it. 
I often think over the time when we travelled to- 
gether to visit him. I had not then seen him ; yoil 
whiled away the time of my ardent longing, by painting 
his friendly surprise, and our appearance, under a thousand 
different forms. Now I know him, and how he smiles ; 
and the tone of his voice, so composed, and yet so full 
of love ; and his exclamations, which come swelling from 
the depth of his heart like the tones of song ; and how 
friendly he soothes dnd assents to that, which one utters 
in the violence of a full heart. When I so unexpectedly 
met him again last year, I was quite beside myself, — 
wanted to speak, but could not compose myself; then 
he laid his hand upon my lips, and said, " Speak with 
I • thine eyes, I understand all ;" and as he saw that they 
. were filled with tears, he pressed down my eye-lids and 

]'f . said, ^' Quiet, quiet best befits us both." Yes, my 
dear mother ! quiet was instantly poured over me, fojr 
I had all, after which alone, I had longed for years^ 4^ • * 
mother, I thank you a thousand times, that you bore mt 
this friend to the world, — where else could I find him ? 
Do not laugh at this, but think only, that I loved him 
before I knew the least of him ; and if you had not 
borne him, where he would then have been, is a question 
you cannot answer. 

It is quite impossible for me to write of Gunderode on 
the Rhine ; it is not that I am so sensitive, but I am on 
a spot not far enough removed from the occurrence, for 
me perfectly to review it. Yesterday I went dow^ 
yonder, where she had lain ; the willows are so grown, 
that the spot is quite covered ; and when I thought how 
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she had run here, full of despair, and so quickly plunged 
the violent knife into her breast, and how long this idea 
had burned in her mind; and that I, so near a friend,, now 
wandered in the same place, along the same shore, in 
sweet meditation on my happiness, — all, even the 
slightes*t circumstance, seeming to me to belong to the • 
riches of my bliss, — I do not feel equal, at such a time, 
to arrange all, and pursue the simple thread of our friend- 
ship's life, from which I might yet spin the whole. No ! 
it distresses me, and I reproach her, as I used to da in 
my dreams, that she has left this beautiful earth. She had 
yet to learn, that Nature is possessed of spirit and soul, 
holds communion with man, and cares for him and bis des- 
tiny ; that ^' promises of life " float around us in the air : — 
yes ! she used me ill ! she fled from me in the moment 
when I would have imparted to her every enjoyment. 
She was so timid ; a young canoness, who feared to say 
grace aloud : she often told me^ that she trembled when 
her turn came to-prpnoimcetfie bQBeiipite :— ^pur com- 
munion was sweejt, - — it was the epoch in which I first 
iRcame conscious 'Ofmys^li. \ *Sh^Qrst«£iQUght.me out in 
Offenbach ; she took me by the hand, and begged me to 
visit her in the town ; afterwards we came every day «» 
together ; with her I learned to read my first books with 
understanding ; she panted to teach me history, but ^ 
soon saw that f \9asit00 busy with the present j to be held 
long hy^lhMfast. How delighted I was to visit her ! I 
-•could no^iss h^for a single day ; but ran to her every 
afternoon : when* came to the chapter-gate, I peeped 
through the key-hole of her door, till I was let in. Her 
little apartment was on the ground floor, looking into the 
garden : before the window, grew a silver poplar, up 
ivhich I climbed to read : at each chapter I clambered 
5* 
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one bough higher, and thus read down to her : — she 
stood at the window and listened, speaking to me above ; 
every now and then she would say : *' Bettine, don't fall." 
I now for the first time know how happy I then was ; for 
all, — - even the most trifling thing is impressed on ray 
mind as the remembrance of enjoyment. She *was as 
soft and delicate in all her features as a blonde. She 
* had brown hair, but blue eyes, that were- shaded by long 
lashes : when she laughed it was not loud, it was rather 
a soft, subdued crooing^ in which joy and cheerfulness 
distinctly spoke ; she did not walk, she moved, if one can 
understand what I mean by this ; her dress was a robe^ 
which encompassed her with caressing folds ; this was 
owing to the gentleness of her movements. She was 
tall of stature, — her figure was too flowing for. the word 
slender to express ; she was timid -friendly ^ and much 
too yielding, to make herself prominent in society. She 
once dined with all the ^canon^sse§ ^at the Royal Pri- 
mate's table ^ ihi^* wore the /blact chapter-dress, with 
long train; white CoUiar, and cross of the order ; some 
one remarked; thai, sh^ looked amidst the others, like^ 
phantom; -^ a spirit, about to melt into air. She read %^ 
her poems to me, and was well pleased with my applause^ 
as if I had been the great Public ; and indeed I was full 
of lively eagerness to hear them ; not that I seized upon 
the meaning of what I heard ; on the contrary, it. was to 
me an "element unknown," and the snJfctk verses 
affected me like the harmony of a^strange language,, 
which flatters the ear, although one *annot translate it. 
We read Werther together, and convecsed much upon 
suicide ; she said, " To learn much, to comprehend 
much, and then die early ! I would not survive when 
youth bad left me." We read, that the Greeks said of 
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the Jupiter Olympus of Phidias, that mortal, who left the 
'earth without seeing it, had been cheated of what was 
most splendid. Giihderode said, " We must see him ; 
we will not beio«g to the unblessed, who thus leave the 
earth." W^Uid' the plan of a journey, — devised our 
route an*d jj^^turesf, wrote every thing dowm, pictured 
all before iife/-j— our fancy was so busy, that reality could 
hardly hafvee|i^<|led us a better experience. We often 
read* in this ftct^i^ous journal, and delighted in the sweet* 
est adventure^, i^fhioh we had there met with ; invention 
thus became5?DS'it were, r remembrancer, whose relations 
still convjnuwl their connexions with the present. Of 
that which happened in the real world we comnaunicated 
to each other — nothing : the kingdom in which we met, 
sunk down like a cloud, parting to receive us to a secret 
paradise: — there all was new, — surprising; but con- 
genial to spirit and heart ; and thus the days went by. 
She wished to teach me philosophy ; what she imparted 
to me, s e expected me to comprehend, and to give 
again, in my way, under a written form. The essays 
which I wrote on these subjects, she read with wonder ; 
they did not contain the most distant idea of what she had 
communicated ; but I maintained, that I had so under- 
Stood it ; she called these themes revelations, enhanced 
by the sweetest colorings of an extasied imagination. 
She collected them carefully, and once wrote to me, 
*' Thou dost not yet understand, how deep these open- 
ings lead into the mine of the mind ; but the time will 
come when it will be important to thee ; for man often 
goes through de§^rt paths, — the greater his inclination to 
penetrate, the more dreadful is the loneliness of his way, 
the more endless the wilderness. But when thou be- 
comest aware how deep thou hast descended into the 
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spring of thought, and haw there below thou fiadest anew 
dawn, risest with joy again to the surface, and speakest of 
thy deep-hid world, — then will it be thy consolation ; 
for thou and the world can never be united ; thou wilt 
have no other outlet, except back through this spring, into 

. the magic garden of thy fancy ; — but it is no farlcy, it is 
Truth, which is merely reflected from it. Genius makes 
use of fancy, to impart or instil the Divine^ which the 
mind of man could not embrace, under its ideal form. 
Yes ! thou wilt have no other way of enjoyment in thy 
life, than that which children promise themselves from 

'magic-caverns and deep fountains, through which one 
comes to blooming gardens, wonderful fruits, and crystal 
palaces, where yet unimagined music sounds, and the sun 
builds bridges of its rays, upon the centre of which one 
may walk with a firm foot. All this, in these pages of 
thine, will form a key, with which thou mayest, perhaps, 
unlock deep-hid kingdoms ; therefore, lose nothing, nor 
contend against that incentive which prompts thee to write, 
but learn to labor in thought^ without which Genius can 
never be born in the spirit : — when it becomes incarnate 
in thee, then wilt thou rejoice in inspiration, even as the 
dancer in music." 

With such wonderful lessons did Giinderode nourish 
the infancy of my mind. I was then on a month's visit 
to my grandmother, at Offenbach, to enjoy the country 
air, on account of my doubtful state of heahh ; how, then, 
must such letters have affected me i did I understand 
their contents ? had I an idea of what I myself had writ- 
ten ? No! I knew as little how to interpret the text of 
my written inspirations as the composer how to trace the 
text of his composition to its source : he throws himself 
into a finer element than himself; it bears him, it nour- 
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ishes him, his food becomes inspiration ; this incites and 
charms, without empowering him to give it a palpable 
construction, ahbough it raises the facuhies, purifies the 
mind, and touches the soul. Thus was it between me 
and my friend : melodies streamed upon my raised fancy, 
she listened and felt an endless pleasure in them, preserv- 
ing that, which, if I had retained them, had only disturbed 
me. She often called me a sybil, who dare not preserve 
her own predictions ; her summons charmed me, although 
J. felt a sort of fear ; my spirit was bold and my heart 
timid ; yes, there was indeed a struggle within me ; — I 
wanted to write, I looked into unfathomable darkness ; I 
was obliged to exclude the external light ; I liked best 
when I had shaded the window, and yet saw through the 
curtain, that the sun was shining without : a nosegay, 
whose colors stole through the half-light, could fix me 
and set me free from inward anxiety, so that I forgot my- 
self, while I gazed on the shadowy gleaming of the flow- 
ers, and scent, color, and form, made a beautiful whole : 
here I learned truths, (from which I went forth into 
dreamings,) and which suddenly set my spirit free ; so 
that, with quiet composure, I could comprehend and im- 
part my forebodings : — while I saw the flowers illumined 
only through a crevice in the shutter, I discerned the 
beauty of color, and the excellence of beauty ; color, it- 
self, became a spirit, which addressed me like the scent 
and form of the flowers. The first thing which I thus 
learned was, that every thing in Nature's images, is of di- 
vine origin, — that the divine spirit is beauty, nursed in 
the lap of Nature, — that beauty is greater than man, but 
that knowledge, alone, is the beauty of man's free mind, 
which is above all corporeal beauty. Oh, I only need 
^^to dive into the fountain," and I could perhaps again 
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tell all which I learned by my communion with the color, 
form, and scent of that nosegay ; I could also relate siiH 
more, which would sound wonderful and particular enough; 
I should fear it would not be believed, or be considered 
as raving and folly ; — but why should I conceal it here ? 
To him who will read this, it will occur, that he has often 
remarked the wonderful phenomena of light, which, by 
means of color and accidental or particular media, formed 
new images. Thus was it, then, with my soul, and thus 
it is even now. The great and piercing eye of the spirit 
was arrested by an internal ray of light, (it must perforce 
drink it in,) without being able to free itself by self-wille4 
reflection ; my friend knows well what enchantment is 
caused by this spell-bound gaze on a ray of light, (the 
spirit of color,) and he knows, also, that the semblance 
is no semblance, but truth itself. 

As soon as I came forth from this internal contempjla- 
tion, I was dazzled; I saw dreams; I pursued their forms. 
This made no difference in the common intercourse of 
life, for herein I fitted without being pushed against, be- 
cause I never moved myself; but I S£gr without fear, to 
my master, (whose blessing I now beg upon his child,) 
I had an inward world, and secret powers and senses, by 
which I lived in it. My eye saw clearly great visions as 
soon as it was shut. I saw the heavenly globe ; it revolv- 
ed before me in immeasurable greatness, so that I could 
not see the great whole, although I had an idea of its ro- 
tundity. The starry host passed on a dark ground before 
me. Stars, dancing, formed pure spiritual figures, which 
I, as spirit, understood. Monuments formed themselves 
of columns and shapes, behind which stars passed away, 
others dipping into a sea of colors; blooming flowers came 
forth and grew up on high ; far golden shadows covered 
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them from a still higher white light, and thus vision fol- 
lowed vision in this inward world. At the same time, my 
ears perceived a fine, silver ringing ; by degrees it became 
a sound, which grew louder and more powerful the longer 
I listened. I rejoiced, for it strengthened me, and gave 
strength to n^y spirit to harbour this mighty sound within 
ftiy ear. Did I open najr eyes ? all was gone ! all was still ! 
and I perceived no interruption, only*I could no longer 
distinguish this so-called real world (in which other men 
maintain that they exist) from this world of dream or 
fancy ; I knew not which was sleeping and which wak- 
ing ; nay, I at last believed that I only dreamed the 
common life, and I must to this day leave it undecided, 
and shall be in doubt for years to come. I was so certain 
of being able to float and fly, I was inwardly proud of it, 
and rejoiced in the consciousness ; a single elastic pres- 
sure on the tip of the foot, and I was in the air; I floated 
slowly and gracefully two or three feet along the earth, but 
soon touched it again, and again flew ofl*, floated to the 
side, and thence back again. Thus, to my unspeakable 
pleasure, I danced to and fro in the garden by moonlight; 
I floated over the siairs, up and down; sometimes I raised 
myself to the height of the lower boughs, and chirped 
among the branches. In the morning I awoke with the 
full persuasion that I could fly, but during the day forgot 
it. I wrote to Giinderode, I know not what ; — she came 
out to me at Oflenbacb, looked at me anxiously, and made 
perplexing inquiries after my health. I looked in the 
glass; my eyes were become darker than formerly; my 
features were incomparably finer, the nose so small and 
thin, the mouth so wavy, and the complexion quite pale ; 
I rejoiced, and saw my figure with delight. Giinderode 
said I sbould remain no more so long alone, and took me 
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with ber to the town. A few days passed, and I was 
attacked by fever. I laid myself to bed and slept, and 
know nothing more, but that I slept. At length I awoke. 
It was the fourteenth day since I had first slept. "When 
I opened my eyes, 1 saw her taper figure moving to and 
fro, wringing her hands. " But, Giinderode,?' said I, 
<' why do you cry ?" " Be God forever praised !'' criej^ 
she, coming to my" bed-side, *' art thou at length awake ? 
art thou again restored to consciousness ?" From this 
time forth she would not let me read any philosophy, nor 
write any more essays, as she firmly believed these to be 
the source of my illness. I was well pleased with my 
* figure ; the paleness which remained after the fever, de- 
lighted me beyond measure. My features appeared to 
me very expressive ; the eyes, which were become full, 
prevailed, while the other parts of the face were become 
in proportion, intellectually passive. I asked Giinderode, 
whether the first traces of transfiguration were not already 
there ? 

Here I have broken off, and have not written for many 
days ; it rose before me with such earnestness and weight, 
anguish would not give way to thought. I am still young ; 
I cannot fathom the immense. Meantime, they have here 
been making harvest-home ; vinedressers, crowned with 
leaves, brought the must down from the bills amidst shout 
and song, preceded by pipes, to which they danced. O 
thou who readest this, thou hast no robe so soft, that it may 
enwrap the wounded soul ! What dost thou not owe me, 
that I make the sacrifice of allowing thee to touch my 
wounds ? How canst tliou repay me ? Thou wilt never 
repay roe ! Thou wilt not call and invite me to thy side ; 
and because I have no shelter in love, thoy wilt not har- 
bour me, and tbou wilt grant no relief to my yearning ! I 
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see that I shall stand by myself, alone, e^en as I to-day 
stood alone on the bank with the gloomy willows, where 
the death-shiver still hovers over the spot ; there no grass 
grows ; there she pierced her beautiful body, in the very 
point where she had been taught, that the heart might be 
most surely reached. O Jesu Maria ! 

Thou, my master, thou, flaming genius above me! 
I have wept, not for her I have lost, who, like the spring- 
breeding gales, encircled me round, who protected and 
inspired me, who confided to me, as my goal, the loftiness 
of my own nature, I have wept for myself, with myself ; 
I must become hard as adamant to myself, to my own 
heart. I dare not complain that I am not loved ; I must 
severely chastise this passionate heart ; it has no right to 
demand, no, it has no right. Thou art mild and smilest 
upon me, and thy cool hand assuages the glowing of my 
cheeks ; this shall content me. 

Yesterday we sailed up the Rhine in vine-decked boats, 
to view the hundred-fold celebration of the vintage, on 
either side of the banks. Ours was a merry crew ; they 
wrote wine-inspired songs and sayings, and sent them^ 
under a continual volley, swimming down the Rhine. On 
each heap of ruins great firs were placed, which were set 
on fire at twilight. From the Mause-tower, in the midst 
of the proud stream, rose two mighty pines ; their flaming, 
charred boughs, fell into the hissing flood. From every 
side it thundered with guns and rockets, and beautiful 
groups of fire-balls rose, virgin-pure, into the air. ''On 
board the boats songs were sung, and, in sailing by, gar- 
lands and grapes were thrown from one to the other. 
VVhen we came home it was late, but the moon shone 
bright ; I looked out of the window, and still heard from 
the other side, the roar and shout of the home-returning, 
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aod Od tbis side, where nhe bad lain dead upon the bank, 
all was ^till. There is no one now, thought I, who asks 
after her, and I went towards the spot, not without a shud- 
der. I was anxious, when I saw from afar, the mist hov- 
ering over the willow-trees, and I had almost turned back, 
for it was as if it were she herself, who there floated, hov- 
ered, and expanded. I went towards the spot, but prayed 
by the way that Gi)d would protect me ; protect ? — from 
what? frotti a spirit, whose heart, during her life, was 
full of willing love to me ; and now that it is freed from 
its earthly covering, shall I flee from it in fear ? Ah ! 
perhaps she has entailed upon me the better part of her 
spiritual wealth, since her death. Fathers entail upon 
their children, why not friend upon friend } I cannot tell 
how oppressed I feel. She, perhaps, the friendly bright 
one, may have enriched me ! As I returned from her 
grave, I found som6 people who were looking for their 
cow, which had strayed, and I accompanied them; they 
guessed, directly, that I had come from thence ; they had 
much to relate about Giinderode, who had often entered 
into friendly chat with them, and given them alms. They 
said, that as often as they passed by yonder place, they 
said a pater noster ; I have also prayed there, both to and 
for her soul, and have bathed myself in the moon's-light, 
and have cried aloud to her, that I yearned after her and 
those hours, in which we harmlessly exchanged with one 
another, thought and feeling. . 

She told me little of her other concerns. I do not 
know in what connexion she stood, except with me ; she 
had indeed spoken to me of Daub, in Heidelberg, and 
also of Kreutzer, but I was ignorant whether one were 
dearer to her than the other. I once heard of it from 
other people, but did not believe it. One day she met 
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me with a joyful air, and said r " Yesterday I spoke widi 

a surgeon, who told me it was very easy to make away 

.with one's self;" shie hastily opened her gown and 

pointed to the spot, beneath her beautiful breast ; h^ 

eyes sparkled with delight ; I stared at her ; for the first 

time I feh uneasy. " Well," I asked, " and what shall 

I do when thou art dead ? " " O," said she, *' ere 

then, thou wilt not care for me any more ; we shall not 

remain so intimate till then, I will first quarrel with 

thee." I turned to the window to hide my tears and 

my anger-throbbing heart ; she had gone to the *oiher 

window and was silent. I took a secret glance at her ; 

her eye was raised to heaven, but its ray was broken, as 

though its whole fire were turned within. After 1 had 

observed her awhile, I could no longer control myself; 

I broke out into loud crying, I fell on her neck, tore her 

down to a seat, and sat upon her knee and wept many 

tears, and /or the first time^ kissed heron her mouth, and 

tore open her dress and kissed her on the spot, where she 

had learned to reach the heart ; and 1 implored her, with 

tears of anguish, to have mercy upon me, and fell again 

on her neck, and kissed her hands, which were cold and 

trembling, and her lips were convulsed, and she was 

quite cold, stiff, and deadly pale, and could not raise 

ber voice ; she said slowly, *" Bettine, don't break my 

heart." I wanted to come to myself and not give her 

p^n ; I smiled, cried, and sobbed doud, but she seemed 

to grow more anxious : she laid herself on the sofa ; 

then I tried to jest, and to make her believe I had taken 

alJ" as a joke. We spoke of her will ; she bequeathed 

sofloething to each one, — to me, a little Apollo under a 

glass bell, upon which she had placed a laurel-crown ; 

I wrote dowq every thing. As 1 went home, I re- 
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|>roached myself, that I had *been so exteit^d ; I felt 
that it was all a jest, or xnAeQi fantasy^ which " belongs 
to <% realm, that does not maintain its truth in reality, ^\ 
I felt that I was Avroog aod not she, who had often 
spoken to me in this manner. The next day I brought 
her a young French officer of Hussars, with his high 
bear-skin cap ; it was William von Tiirkheim, the handr 
somest of all youths, — a complete child, full of fun and 
good-nature. He came unexpectedly, — I said, '* There, 
I haVe brought thee a lover, who shall make life again 
pleasant to thee." He dispelled all melancholy ; we 
joked and made verses ; and since the handsome Willram 
maintained that he had made the best, Giinderode 
wanted me to present him the laurel crown ; I would 
not hear of a diminution of my legacy. At last I was 
obliged to make over to him half the crown, and so I 
had only the other fialf. As I once came to her, she 
showed me a dagger with silver Tiilt, which she had pur** 
chased at the mart ; she was delighted with the beauty 
and sharpness of the steel. I took the blade and tried 
it On my finger, blood followed directly, and she started. 
I said, " O Giinderode, thou art so timid, and canst not 
look on blood, and constantly cherishest an idea, imply- 
ing the firmest courage ! — but I am fully persuaded that 
I am, rather of the two, capable of daring something, 
although I would not kill myself ; but I have courage to 
defend myself and thee in the hour of peril ; and wbea 
I now press on thee with this dagger, — see ! how art 
thou terrified ! " She retreated in alarm ; and my old 
rage was again roused, under the mask of maddest wil- 
fulness. I pressed more and more earnestly upon her, 
she ran into her bed-chamber and took refuge behind a 
leathern chair. I buried the dagger in it and tore it to 
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pi€ce& by repeated stabs } tbe borse-faair flew d>out the' 
room ; she i$tood suppticatiog, behind tbe chair, and 
begged me not to hurt her. I said, '' Rather than suffer 
diee to kill thyself, I myself will do it»" " My poor 
chelir ! -^ said she. '' Wbat ! your chair, indeed ! it 
shall serve to make the dagger blunt ; ^' therewith I gave 
it without mercy stab on stab, till the whole room was 
one cloud of dust ; then I flung the weapoa far away, 
ttal it flew ringing under the sofa. I took her by tbe 
hand and led her to the garden, into the vine-bower ; I 
tore off the young grapes and thre^ them before her feet, 
and trod on them, and said ; ^^ Thus dost thou abuse our 
friendship." I showed her the birds in the branches, and 
that we, like them, had, till now, lived sportively, but 
eoDstant to one another ; I said. Thou mayest depend 
upon me; there is no hour of the night which, if thou 
wert to utter a wish, would make me hesitate for a mo- 
ment. Come to my window at midnight and whistle, and 
I will without preparation go round tbe world with thee, 
ind what I would not dare for myself, that I dare for thee; 
But thou, — what right hast thou to cast me off? how 
canst thou betray such truth ? and now promise me, that 
thou wilt no more intrench thy timid nature behind such 
cruel, vaunting notions." I looked at her; — she was 
ashamed and hung her head, and looked away, and was 
pale ;-^ we were both a Jong time still. " Giinderode," 
said I, "if thou art in earnest, give me a sign ;" — 
she nodded. She made a journey to theRheingau; 
from thence she wrote me a few lines, once or twice ; 
I have lost them, or I would insert them here. Once 
«he wrote as follows : " When bne is alone upon the 
Hhine, one becomes quite melancholy; but in company, 
-^6 most awftd spots become just the most charming. 
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1, however, like to greet ajoiie the wide-spread, purple 
sky of evening ; then I invent a fairy-tale; as I wander 
on, which I will read to thee. I am every evening 
curious to know how it will proceed ; sometimes it be- 
comes quite awful, and then rises again to the surface." 
When she returned, and I wished to read the tale, she 
said, " It is become so mournful, that 1 cannot read it ; 
I dare not hear any more about it, and cannot write any 
more to it, it makes me ill;" and she took to her 
bed, and kept it several days ; the dagger lay at her side, 
but I thought no more of it ; the night-lamp stood by ; 
I came in. ^^ Bettine, three weeks ago my sister died ; 
she was younger than I, — thou hast never seen her ; she 
died in rapid decline." " Why do you tell me this, 
now for the first time," said I. " Why, how could it 
interest thee ? thou hast not known her ; such things I 
must endure alone," she replied, with tearless eyes. 
This sounded oddly to me ; to my young nature, all 
brothers and sisters were so dear, that I believed I 
should have been in despair, if one had died, and that I 
could have given my life for either of them. She con- 
tinued ; '' Only think ! three nights ago, this sister ap- 
peared to me ; I lay in bed, and the night-lamp was 
burning on that table ; she entered slowly, in while gar- 
ments, and remained standing \at the table; she turned 
her head towards me, inclined it, and gazed on me. 
At first I was frightened, but soon became tranquil. 
I sat up in bed to convince myself, that I was not sleep- 
ing. I gazed at her also, and she seemed to nod hef 
assent to something, — took the dagger, and raised it 
toward heaven with her right hand, as if to show it to 
me, and laid it down again softly and soundlessly ; aijid 
then she took the lamp, raised it also oo high, and show*- 
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ed it to me ; and, as if to sign to me that I understood 
ber, she nodded softly, carried the lamp to her lips, and 
extinguished it, — only think," said she, with a shudder, 
— "extinguished it! — ^and, in the darkness, my eye 
still felt her form ; and then an anguish fell suddenly * 
upon me, which must be worse than the death struggle ; 
yes, for I would rather have died than have borne such 
anguish any longer." 

I had come to take leave, because I intended going 
to Marburg with Savigny ; but now I wished to remain 
with her. "Go, by all means," said she; "for I go 
also, the day after to-morrow, to the Rheingau," so then 
I went away. " Bettine," she called to me at the door, 
*' remember this story ; it is certainly remarkable !" 
Thede were her last words. From Marburg I often 
wrote to her at the Rheingau, of my curious way of 
life. I lived the whole winter on the mountain, just 
under the old castle. The garden was enclosed by the 
fortress-wall. I had an extended view from the win- 
dow, over the town, and the richly cultivated Hessen- 
land. Gothic towers rose in every direction, from out 
the snow layers. From my bed-chamber I used to get 
into the garden ; I clambered over the fortress-wall, and 
climbed through the desert gardens ; (where the gates 
could not be swung back, I broke through the hedges ;) 
there I sat on the stone stairs ; the sun melted the snow 
at my feet. I searched for mosses, and carried them 
home in their frozen beds. I had thus collected from 
thirty to forty mosses, which, in my cold chamber, all 
blossomed round my bed, in little earthen dishes placed 
upon the ice. I wrote to her about this, without saying 
how it really was. I wrote in verse, "my bed stands 
in the midst of a cold country, surrounded by groves, 
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which bloom in every color ; and there are silver groves 
of primeval growth, like those on the island of Cyprus ; 
the trees stand in close rows, weaving together their 
mighty boughs ; the lawn from which they spring, is 
' rose red and pale green ; I, this day, carried the entire 
grove on my benumbed hand, mto my cold ice-bed 
fend." To this she answered, also in verse : 

" T is moss of a primeval age, 
Which thus spreads forth its carpetage. 
I doubt, if hunters scour its vales, 
Or frisking lambs browse in its dales ; 
If Winter cover it with flakes ; 
Or Spring its blooming flowers awakes. 
But still the midge's humming song, 
Echoes its green-clad groves among ; 
From waving trees, of silvery hue. 
Hang tiny drops of glistening dew ; 
And in each deW-drop, sparkling sheen, 
At once reflected, lies the scene. 
Thou must other riddles try, 
If thy wit may mine defy." 

We were now involved in the proposition and solu- 
tion of riddles. Every moment I met with some litt^ 
adventure in my walks, which, concealed in double 
sense, I sent her to solve. She generally gave an 
infantine, merry solution. I once described to her a 
hare, which met me in a wild, lonely wood-path, as an 
elegant knight. I called it la petite perfection^ and said 
it bad captivated my heart. She immediately answered : 

" To a plain, which was pleasant and green, 
There came a knight of noble mejn, 
Who bid the trumpet sound for repast, 
And all hares fled, trembling at the blast 
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Ttus, I hope, ei^e long^ will a knight to thee come, 

Thy heart, by hares, thus captive taken. 
From all these weights to set at freedom, 
* And there fresh ardor to awaken." 

These were allusions to little love-adventures. Thus^ , 
passed a part of the winter. I was in a most happy 
frame of mind ; others might call it over-excitement, 
but to me it was natural. On the fortress, which sur- 
rounded the large garden, was a watch-tower ; and 
within stood a broken ladder. Just by us a house had 
been broken into ; the thieves could not be traced, but 
were believed to have hidden themselves in the tower. 
I had taken a survey of it, by day, and knew, that for 
a strong man, it was impossible to ascend by this rotten, 
nearly slepless, and heaven-high ladder. I tried it, but 
slid down again, as soon as I bad made a short way. At 
night, after I had lain a little while in bed, and Meline 
was asleep, the thought would not let me rest. I threw 
a gown about my shoulders, stepped out of the window, 
and passed by the old Marburg Castle. There the pal- 
atinate Philip, with Elizabeth, peeped laughing out of 
tie window. I had already, often enough, by day, 
viewed this stone group, leaning, arm in arm, out of the 
window, as if they would survey their possessions ; but 
now, at night, I was so afraid, that I hastened away, with 
lofty jumps, to the tower. There I laid hold on the 
ladder and helped myself up, God knows how ; what 
was impossible for me by day, succeeded by night, un- 
der the beating anxiety of my heart. When I was 
nearly up, I halted. I considered that the thieves might 
really be above, and there attack and throw me head- 
long from the tower. There I hung, and knew not 
whether to go up or down ; but the fresh air, which I 
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scented, enticed me up. How I f<rit there, Wffen sud- 
denly, by snow and moonlight, I surveyed wide-spread 
Nature, alone, assured, — the great host of starg above 
me ! thus it is after death ; the freedom-striving soul, 
which most painfglly feels the burden of the body, in 
the moment when it is about to cast it off, is at length 
victorious, and becomes free from anxiety. There my 
only feeling was, to be alone ; nothing then charmed me 
like solitude, and before this blessing all else must yield. 
I wrote to Giinderode, that once again all my happiness 
depended on the humor of this caprice, I wrote tor 
ber every day, what I did and thought upon the open 
watch-tower. I set myself on the parapet and let my 
legs hang down. She continually desired to have more 
of my tower-inspiration. She said, " it is my cordial \ 
thou speakest like a prophet arisen from the dead." 
But when I wrote to her that, on the wall, which was 
scarce two feet wide, I ran round about, and looked 
merrily at the stars, and that though at first I felt dizzy, 
I was now qui^e bold, and that it was the same to me 
tiiere above, as if I were on the ground : — she an- 
swered me, " for God's sake ! don't fall. I cannot yet 
make out, whether thou art the sport of good or evil 
spirits." "Don't fall!" she again wrote, "although 
it were pleasant to me to hear thy voice from above 
converse upon death, yet I fear nothing so much as that 
thou shouldst fall, crushed into a miserable and unwilling 
grave," — but her exhortations caused in me neither 
fear nor giddiness ; on the contrary, I became fool- 
hardy. I knew well, I had the triumphant conviction, 
that I was guarded by spirits. Strange it was, that I 
often forgot it, and that it often waked me in the midst 
of sleep ; and I hastened forth at uncertain hours of 
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night ; ^t on my way, and upon the ladder, I akrays 
felt the $ame anxiety as on the first evening ; and that 
always* when above, I enjoyed the blessing of a breast 
freed from a heavy weight. When the snow lay there . 
above, I wrote Giioderode's name in it, and " Jestis ' 
NazarenttSj reo? Jud€dorum^^ over it, as a talisman of pro- ^ 
tection ; and there I felt as if she must be shielded froia 
^ evil suggestions. 

At this time Kreut^er came to Marburg, to visit 
Savigny ; so ugly as he was, it was at once inconceivable 
how he could interest a woman. I heard him use ex- 
pressions in speaking of Giinderode, as if he had a right / 
to ber love ; in .my connexion with her, separated as it 
was from all outward influence, I had never before sus- 
pected this, and was in a moment most violently jealous. 
In my presence he took a child on his lap, and said : 
*' What !s your name ?" Sophia. " Well, as long as 
J am here, you shall be called Caroline ; Caroline give 
me a kiss." At this I became angry, tore the child 
from his lap, and carried it out, away through the garden 
on to the tower ; when above, I placed it in the snow, 
jaear.Aer name, and laid myself also there with my burn- 
ing cheeks, and cried aloud, and the child cried too ; 
and as I came down, Kreutzer met me ; I said, " Out 
of my way, begone !" The philologer could fancy, that 
Ganymede would hand him Jupiter's goblet ! It was 
new-year's night ; I sat on my tower and looked into 
the depth below, — all was so still, — no sound, even to 
the furthest distance ; and I was sad about Giinderode, 
who had sent me no answer ; the town lay beneath me. 
All at once it struck midnight ; then arose a roar, the 
drums beat, the post-horns crashed, they fired guns, 
they hurrahed, the student-songs sounded from all sides, 
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aM the shouts of jt^ilee inereased till tbey.sunK^tiQded 
n[ie, almost like a foaming sea ; — forget it I never shall> 
but I cannot say bow wondrous it seemed to xne^ there 
above on that giddy height, and how by degrees it ag<|ia 
ecame stilly and I found myself quite alone. I returned 
me, and wrote to Giinderode ; perhpps J may yet 
find the letter among my papers, and then I will iasert 
it ; I know that I begged her most ardently to answ^.. 
me ; I wrote to her about these student-songs, how they 
echoed to heaven, and roused up the depths of my heart ; 
yes, as I laid as it were my head at her feet and prayed 
for an answer, and waited with a burning longitig a whole 
week, but received no answer, I was blind, deaf, with* 
out perception. Two months passed away, and I was 
again in Frankfort. I ran to the chapter-house, opened 
the gate, and lo ! — there she stood and looked at ^me 
coldly, as it seemed. '^ Giinderode," I cried, '' may I 
come in ?" She was silent, and turned away. '' Giin- 
derode, say but one word, and my heart beats against 
thine." "No," said she, " come no nearer, turn back 
again, we must at any rate separate." "What do/es 
that me^ ?" "Thus much: that we have been de- 
ceived in one another, and do not belong together." 
Ah ! I turned away ; first despair ! first cruel blow ! so 
dreadful to a young heart ! I, who knew nothing but 
entire submission, nay, abandonment, to my love, must 
be thus rejected ! I ran home to Meline ; I begged 
her to go with me to Gunderode, to see what was the 
matter with her, and to induce her to allow. me to look 
a moment in her face ; I thought if I could only once 
catch her eye, I should have her in my power. I ran 
across the street, and remained standing at her roi 
door ; I let Meline enter alone ; I waited, tremble 
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aod wmlfg^roy: bands, ia the little narrow passs^e, which ^ 
bad so often led roe to ber ; Meline came out with '•, 
tear^sweHed eyes, and drew me away in silence* For 
a moment grief overcame me, but I was soon again ray- 
self. Well, thougbt I, if fafe will not be kind, we 'U^^^ 
e'en play at rackets with ber. I was gay, I was merry, ^^^ 
I was over-excited, but at night I wept in sleep. On 
tbe second day, I took the way leading to ber dwelling ; 
and then I saw the house of Goethe's mother, of whoni 
I knew niothing further, and bad never visited. I entered* 
"Frau Rath," said I, "I have lost a friend in the 
canoness Gunderode, and you must supply ber place." 
" We will try," said she ; and so I went to ber every 
day and set myself on the ^' ottoman," and made ber 
tell me all about ber son, which I wrote down and sent 
to Giinderode. When she departed for Rheingau, she 
sent me the papers back : the girl who brought them, 
said the canoness' heart beat violently as she gave them 
to her, and that to ber question of "what message," 
she answered, " Nothing." 

A fortnight passed, and then Fritz Schlosser came ; be 
asked me for a line to Giinderode, as he was going to the 
Rbeingau, and wished to make her acquaintance. I said 
we had quarrelled, but begged him to speak of me, and 
mark what impression it made upon her. " When do 
you go ? " said I ; " to-morrow ? " ** No, in a week." 
*' Oh, do go to-morrow, or you will find her no more, — 
it is so melancholy on the Rhine," said I, jestingly, " she 
may do herself some mischief." Schlosser looked at 
me anxiously. "Yes, yes," I said, petulantly, "she 
will plunge into the water, or stab herself, out of mere 
Oijprice." " Do not libel her," said he ; and now I be- 
fgUR to do so, in right earnest. " Take heed, Schlosser> 
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you find her no more, if you delay according to your oM 
custom; and I tell you, go rather to-day than to-morrow, 
and save her from her unreasonably melancholy humor;" 
and, in jest, I described how she would kill herself ; in a 
ed gown, with loosened boddice, and close beneath h^ 
reast, the wound. This was called wanton wildness, in 
me, but it was unconscious excitement, in which I de* 
scribed the truth, with perfect accuracy. On the next 
day, Francis came to me and said : '^ Girl, we^will go 
to the Rheingau, there thou canst visit Giinderode." 
^« When ? " I asked. ^' To-morrow," he sard Ah, I 
packed up with such precipitation, I could hardly wait fot 
going ; everything I met, was pushed hastily out of the 
way, but several days passed, and the journey was still put 
off; at last my desire for the journey was changed into 
deep mournfulness, and I had rather have stayed behind. 
When we arrived at Mittelheim, where we put up for the 
night, I lay at the window and looked on the moonlit 
water ; my sister-in-law, Antonia, sat by the window ; the 
maid, who laid the cloth, said : *' Yesterday, a young 
and beautiful lady, who had been residing here for six 
weeks, made way with herself, at Winkel ; she walked a 
long time by the Rhine, then ran home and fetched a 
handkerchief; in the evening she was sought in vain, the 
next morning she was found on the bank, among the willow 
trees ; she had filled the handkerchief with stones and tied 
it about her neck, probably because she intended to sink 
in the Rhine ; but as she stabbed herself to the heart, she 
fell backwards, and a peasant found her thus lying under 
the willows by the Rhine, in a spot where it is deepest. 
He pulled the dagger from her breast, and flung it, full of 
horror, far into the Rhine ; the sailors saw him flee t; 
spot, and so came up and brought her into th^ towd^ 
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At first I had not attended, but at last, listened with the 
rest, and cried, " That is Giinderode ! " They talked 
me out of my belief, and said it must certainly be sonae 
other, since there were so many from Frankfort, in 
Rheingau. I allowed myself to be convinced, and thought, 
*^ exactly that which one prophesies, is, generally, not 
true." At night I dreamed she came to me, in a boat 
adorned with garlands, to be reconciled with me ; I 
spralig out of bed and into my brother's room, and cried : 
" It is all false, I have just had so vivid a dream ! '* 
*' Oh," said my brother, " do not build upon dreams." 
I again dreamed, that I rapidly crossed the Rhine, in a 
boat, to seek for her ; the watet was troubled and weedy, 
and the air was dark, and it was very cold : — I landed 
on a swampy shore ; there was a house, with damp walls, 
from which she floated forth, and looked anxiously at me, 
signifying to me, that she could not speak : — I ran again 
to the room of my brother and sister, and cried : " No, 
it is surely true ! for I dreamed that I saw her, and asked : 
^ Giinderode, why hast thou done this to me ? ' and she 
was silent and sunk her head, mournfully, and could not 
answer." Now, in bed, I reflected on all, and bethought 
me, that she had formerly said, she would break with me 
before she completed her purpose ; (now our separation 
was explained;) and that she would give me a sign whien 
her resolution was fixed ; this, then, was the story of her 
dead sister, which she had imparted to me half a year 
ago ; her determination was then already taken. O ! tell 
me, ye lofty souls, what mighty power moved this lamb in 
innocence, this timid heart, thus to act ? The next 
morning we proceeded, at an early hour, further up the 
Rhine. Francis had ordered the boat to keep on the 
other side, to ^void coming too near to the spot ; but 
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' i there stood Fritz Schlosser, on the bank, and the peasant, 
* f who had found' her, was showing hiin where the head had 
lain, and where the feet, and that the grass was still laid ; 
and the boatman steered, involuntarily, in that direction, 
«^ and Francis unconsciously repeated, after the peasant, all 
that he could hear at that distance ; and thus I was com- 
pelled to listen to the dreadful fragments of the story &bout 
the red gown, unlaced, of the dagger, which I knew so 
well, and the handkerchief of stones, about her neck, and 
the gaping wound : — but I did not cry,-^I was silent. 
Then my brother approached me, and said, *'Take 
courage, giil ! " We landed at Riidesheim ; the story 
was in every one's mouth. I ran past all, with the speed 
of wind, and up Ostein, a mountain, a mile high, w:iihoiit 
stopping : -^— when I came to the top, my breath was 
gone, and my head burned ; I had far outstripped the 
rest. There lay the splendid Rhine, with his emerald 
island gems ; there I saw the streams descending to him 
from every side, and the rich, peaceful towns, on either 
bank, and the blessed lands on either side ; then I asked 
3 would not w^ear out my loss, and then I 
se myself above grief, for it seemed to me 
>ter grief, which the future would enable me 
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With flaming characters was deeply graven 
In Petrarch's breast, before each other day, 
Good- Friday. Even thus I well may say 
To me is Advent, eighteen hundred seven. 

Love's flame was not then lit, but brighter burned 
For her, whose form my heart long since elected, 
Which wisely then my mind again rejected, — 
Now to my heart with double power returned. 

Petrarca's love, the lofty, pure, undying. 
Was unrequited ; ah ! how full of sadness, 
Heart-agony, — for ever a Good-Friday. 

But lo ! to me, — undimmed by breath of sighing, 

* iless jubilee, and full of gladness, 

the bright Future, — an eternal May-day. 
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TO GOETHE. 

Cassel, May 15th, 1807. 

"Dear, dear daughter ! call me for all days, for all 
future time, by that one name, which embraces my whole 
happiness. My son is thy friend, thy "brother, who 
surely loves thee," etc. 

Such words does Goethe's mother write to me ! what 
right do they give me ? A dam within my heart has, as 
it were, broken up : — a child of man, alone on a rock, 
surrounded by rushing storms, uncertain of itself, waver- 
ing here and there, like the thorns and thistlei^ around it^ — 
such am I ; — such I was before I knew xnj/^ n^ster. 
Now I turn like the sunflower to my God, and can prove 
to him, by the countenance glowing with his beams, tikit 
he has pierced me. O God ! dare I? and am I not 
all too bold ? 

And what shall I then ? relate how the glorious friend- 
liness, with which you met me, now exuberates in 
my heart, — all other life at once repressed? — how I 
■'must ever yearn towards that time, when I first felt myself 
^Vf^HI All this, avails nothing; — the words of your 
XDotb'er!^ — I am far from making claims on that which 
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her goodness destiiieS for me, — bat these wordg have 
dazzled me ; and I must, m least, satisfy the longing ta 
let you know, with what a mighty power love turns me, 
at every moment, towards yog. 

N6r dare I hesitate to resign myself to a feeling, which 
bursts from my heart like the young seed in spring ; — it 
was to be sOy and the seed was laid in me. It is not my 
purposed will, that often, from the conversation of the 
moment, I am borne away to your feet, — then seal; myself 
on the ground and lay my head in your lap, or press your 
hand' to my lips, or stand by your side and throw my 
arms about your neck, and it is long before I find a posi- 
tion in which I remain. Then I chatter at my ease> 
but the answer which I make myself in your name, I 
pronounce (;^liberately. " My child ! my dear, good 
girl ! sweet heart ! " Yes, thus does it sound from out that 
mysterious hour^ in which I believed myself conveytd by 
spirits, to another world ; and when I then think, that 
even so it might sound from your lips, if I really stood 
before you, then I tremble with joy and longing. O how 
many bandred times do we dream, and our dreams fore- 
tell*better than will ever happen to us. Sometimes, too, 
I am petulant and wanton, and prize that man as happy, 
' who is so beloved ; then you smile, and assent to it with 
friendly generosity. 

Woe me, if all this never come to pass, for then I 
shall miss all which is most splendid in life. Ah, is not 
wine the sweetest and most coveted of all heavenly gifts ? 
that he who has once tasted it, never desires to forswear 
drunken inspiration. This wine I shall miss ; and every 
other will be to me as tasteless, spiritless water, of whic' 
one does not desire a single drop more than is necei 

How, then, shall I console myself ? with tha 
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perhaps, " In arms of love we rest us well, Well too in 
lap of earth," or, " I would I lay and slept, Ten thou- 
sand fathom deep." 

I wish I could finish my letter with a look into your 
eyes ; there would I quickly draw out a pardon for my 
boldness, and enclose it. I should then not be anxious 
about my childish prattle, which yet for me is so much 
iii earnest. There it is carried to its destination, many 
miles in quick haste, — the postman trumpets its arrival 
with full enthusiasm in the air, as if he triumphantly 
asked, ^* What do I bring ^ " — and now Goethe breaks 
open his letter, and finds the infantine prattle of a silly, 
unimportant child. Shall I still ask forgiveness ? Oh, 
you well know how overjoyed, how full of sweet feel* 
ing the heart often is, though childish lip% cannot find 
the word, scarcely the tone, to give it birth. 

Bettine Brentano. 



TO BETTINE, FROM GOETHE, ENCLOSED IN A LETTER 
TO HIS MOTHER. 

Such fruits, ripe and sweet, one would fain enjoy 
every day, -— the which one might be entitled to reckon 
among the most beautiful. 

Wolfgang Goethe. 

Dear mother, give this enclosed note to Bettine, and 
beg her to write to me still further. 
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TO GOETHE. 



May 26th. 

When the sun shines hottest, the blue sky is aften 
clouded ; we fear the storm and tempest, a suhry air 
I :^ oppresses the breast, but at last the sun conquers, and 

j^ii sinks tranquil and burnished in the lap of evening. 

Thus was, is, with me after writing to you ; I was 
oppressed, as when a tempest gives warning of its ap- 
proach, and I often blushed at the thought, that you 
would find it wrong ; at last my mistrust was dispelled 
by words, which were few, but how dear ! If you 
only knew,^'hat quick progress my confidence made in 
the same moment, that I knew you were pleased with 
it ! — • Kind, friendly man ! I am so unskilled in inter- 
preting such delicious words, that I doubted their mean- 
ing ; but your mother said, " Don't be so stupid ; let 
him have written what he will, the meaning is, you shall 
write to him as often as you can, and what you like." 
Oh, I can impart nothing to you but that alone, which 
takes place in my heart. Oh, methought, could I now 
^^f he with him, my sun of joy should illumine him with 

as bright a glow, as the friendly look with which his eye ^ 

met mine. Yes, splendid indeed ! A purple sky my 
mind, a warm love-dew my words, the soul mtisi come 
forth like a bride from her chamber, without veil, and 
avow herself. O ! master : in future I will see thee 
long and often by day, and often shall it be closed by 
such an evening;. -^ 

I promise, that that which passes within m^bn- *^ 
touched by the putward world, shall be secretl}^ and i 
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religiously offered to him, who so willingly takes iaterest 
ia me, and whose all-embracing power, promises the 
fulness of fruitful nourisjiment to the young germs of 
.my breast. 

Without trust, the mind's lot is a hard one ; it grows 
slowly and needily, like a hot plant betwixt rocks ; thus 
am I, — thus was I, till to-day ; and the fountain of the 
heart, which could stream npwhere forth, finds sudden- 
ly a passage into light, and banks of balsam -breathing 
fields, blpoming like paradise, accompany its course. 
, '^ Oh, Goethe ! my longings, my feelings, are melo-. 
dies, which seek a song, to which they may adapt them- 
selves. Dare I do so? — then shall these melodies 
ascend high enough to accompany your songs. 

Your mother wrote, as from me, that I laid no claim 
to an answer to my letters, and that I would not rob 
that time which could produce for eternity : but so it is 
not ; my soul cries like a thirsty babe ; all this time, 
past and future, I would drink into myself, and my 
conscience would make me but small reproach, if the 
world from this time forth should learn but little from 
you, and I more. Remember in the piean time, that 
only a few words from you fill up a greater measure of 
joy than I expect from all futurity. 

Bettine. 

Your mother is very happy and in health ; she drinks 
twice as much wine as last year, goes through wind and 
weather to ihe theatre, and in her overjoy sings to me, 
** O thou tender, constant soul, whose oath not even 
fate could break." 
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" Supplement. , 

Wa have a contest, I and your mother ; and it is, 
now come so far, that I must capitulate : the severe 
condition is, that I myself must relate the whole matter 
to you ; how I have been in fault, and how your good 
mother has endured it so merrily and humorously ; shd 
. has spun out of this a story, which she relates with 
tbousand^fold pleasure ; she could write it much better 
herself, but will not; I must do it as my punishment^, 
and so I feel quite ashamed. 

I was to bring Gall to her, but under his name intro- 
duced Tieck. She directly threw off her head-dress, 
set herself down, and requested Gall tq examine her 
head, and see whether the great qualities of her son 
might not perhaps have passed over to him from her* 
Tieck was in a great dilemma, for I would not allow 
him a moment to set your mother right ; she immedi- 
ately begau a violent contest with me, desiring me to be* 
quite silent and not set Gall into the track : just then 
came Gall himself, and gave his name : your mother 
did not know to which to turn, particularly as I pro- 
tested strongly agaipst the right one ; he nevertheless at 
last prevailed, for be held a fine speech over the great 
properties of her head, and I was pardoned, and obliged 
to promise never again to deceive her. A few days 
after, a delightful opportunity of revenging myself offered. 
I introduced to her a young man from Strasburg, who 
shortly before had beenSvith you ; she asked politely 
after his name, and before he could answer, I said, 
** The gentleman's name is Wildgoose ; he has visited 
your son at Weimar, and brings you many greQ|;j^||^H^ 
from him." She looked contemptuously at m^ toil! 
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said to him, " Dare I take the liberty of asking your 
name ?'^ but again, before be could legitimize himself^ 
I had again uttered the famous name, '^ Wiidgoose.'^ 
Quite enraged at my rude treatment, in miscalling the 
strange gentleman by this epithet ofrWildgoose, she beg- 
ged his pardon, said my wantonness had no bounds, and 
ofted, indeed, bordered oh folly. I said, " But the 
gentleman's name is Wildgoose." "Oh, be silent,'\ 
said she ; " how could a reasonable man be called Wild- 
goose ?" When the gentleman at last could edge in a 
word, and acknowledged that it was his evil fate to be 
so named, it was delightful to hear the excuses and 
assurances of high respect on either side ; they were as 
much amused with one another, as if they had been 
acquainted for years ; and on his taking leave, your 
mother said, with an heroical attempt, " Farewell, Sir 
'Thomas Wildgoose, — I never believed to have been 
atle to have brought it over my tongue." 

Now that I have written, I first perceive how severe 
my punishment, for I have used up a large part of the 
sheet, without bringing in a word of my own concerns, 
which lie so near my heart. Yes ; I am ashamed to 
say any thing more to you to-day, than to conclude my 
letter with assurance of reverence and love ; but to- 
morrow I begin a new letter, and this shall be reckoned 

for nothing. 

Bettine. 



i 



TO GOETHE. 

June 3d. 



I H^VE (etched the enclosed letter from your mother 
« to you, that J might write the earlier without being im- 
*'modest. How willingly might I write to you quite 
TOJt.* I. 8 
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intimately, like a child, rfnd indeed without rhyme or 

reason, exactly as it comes into my head : — may I ? 

p; e., that I was in love for five days together : is that 

without rhyme ? Well, what is seen reflected in the 

stream of your youtli ? Only see ! Heaven and earth 

are painted there ; hills, and rainbows, and lightning, 

parted thunder-clouds^ stand in beautiful order, and a 

loving heart moves through the midst to meet a more 

J elevated happiness, and a still evening crowns the sun-lit 

in arms of the loved one. 

Therefore, don't be angry, that I was five days in 

love. 

Bettine. 



GOETHE TO BETTINE. 

June 10th. /;^ 

The poet is often so happy as to be able to rhyme tp 
that which is unrhymed, and so it may be granted ypu, 
dear child, to send him without consideration everything 
of this kind, which you have to communicate. 

But oblige me with a fuller description of that, which 
held five days' possession of your heart, and whether you 
are sure, that the enemy does not still lurk in ambush. 
We have also received news of a young man adorned 
with a great bear-skin cap, lingering in your neighbour- 
hood, under pretence of having his wounds healed, 
while he perhaps^ means to inflict the most dangerous 
ones. 

Remember, in these dangerous times, the friend who 
finds it more suitable not to come in the way of your 
heart's present caprice. ^.^ 

G. > 
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Ju«e 1401. 
DEAR GOEtHE, DEAR FRIEND : 

To-day I and your mother have made choice of what 
title I might give you ; and she has left these two open 
to Aie, — I have written both ; I look forward to the 
time when my pen shall dance quite otherwise, — uncon- 
cerned wherever the flame' may glow, — when I may 
discover to you my secret heart,- which beats so impet- 
uously, and yet trembles. Will you also solve such 
linrhymed rhapsodies ? When I know myself surrounded 
by that same nature, whose inward life becomes through 
your spirit intelligible to me, then I often cannot dis- 
tinguish them one from another ; I lay myself down on 
the green turf, with embracing arms, and feel myself as 
near to you as then, when in order to soothe the com- 
motion in my heart, you, encircled by my arms, used 
the simple magic of your tranquil gaze, till I felt myself 
penetrated by the certainty of my happiness. 

Dear friend, who dare believe that that which has 

. once been so fully acknowledged and understood, could 

again be lost ? No ! You are never far from me. 

Your spirit smiles on me, and softly touches me, from 

ihe first spring morning to the latest winter evening. 

I can also explain to you the love-secret of the bear- 
skin cap, and put you to the blush for your silent deris- 
ion at my serious constancy. Nothing is more charm- 
ing, than the young plant, standing in full bloom, on 
which the finger of God, each fresh morning, arranges 
the tender dew in pearls, and paints its leaves with fra- 
gpsance. Thus last year bloomed a pair of blue eyes 
£rt>in under the bear-skin cap ; thus laughed and talked 
tbe agreeable lips, thus moved the graceful limbs, and so 
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each question and answer proved a tender passion, alnd 
breathed forth in sighs the fragrance of the inmost bejfft, 
like this young plant. I observed it, and understood 
the beauty, but still was not in love ; I introduced 46 
young hussar to Giinderode, who was then sad ; we 
were every evening together, — the spirit played with 
the heart ; I heard and felt a thousand declarations and 
beautiful modulations, — and still I was not in love. He 
departed : — one could see, that the departure weighed 
on his heart. " If I do not return," said he, " believe 
ibat the late period has been the most delicious of my 
Kfe." I saw him spring down the steps ; I saw bis 
handsome form, in which worth and pride gave as it 
were, a reproof to his graceful youth ; I saw him moiuit 
his horse, and ride forth into the shower of balls, — a&d 
I did i)ot sigh after him. 

This year he came again, with a scarce-healed wound 
upon his breast ; he was pale and languid, and remained 
with us five days. In the evening, when all were gathered 
round the tea-table, I sat in the dark recess of the room, 
in order to observe him. * He played on the guitar, and 
I held a flower before the light, and let its shadow play 
upon his fingers, — this was my height of daring ; — my 
heart beat with anxiety, lest he should remark it ; I. re- 
tired again into the shade, and kept my flower, which at 
night I laid under my pillow. This was the last great 
incident in the love^comedy of five days. 

This youth, whose mother may be proud of his beau- 
ty, of whom your mother related, that he was the sonof 
the first warm-beloved of my beloved friend, has touchr 
ed my heart. 

And now that friend may interpret, why this yeeet 
heart and eye were opened to biro? and not the latt. 
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Thou hast waked me in the midst of warm summer - 
» Inreath, and as I lifted my eyes, I saw ripe apples, 
waving above me from golden boughs, and I longed for 
them. 

Adieu ! In your mother's letter there is much about 
Gall and the brain ; in mine much about the heart. 

Pray, in your letters, do not greet Doctor Schlosser 
and me any more in one paragraph ; it hurts my poor 
pride too much. 

Bettine, 

Thy child, thy heart ! thy good girl : who loves 
Goethe above all, and can console herself for all, with 
his remembrance. 



TO GOETHE. 

June 18th. 

Ye»terdat I sat opposite to your mother on my otto- 
naan ; she looked at me and said : ^' Well, what is it ? 
why doti't you look at me ?** I wanted her to relate 
me something ; and had buried my head in my arms. 
'^ No," said she, " if you won't look at me, I will relate 
nothing," and as I could not conquer my caprice, she 
was quite silent. I walked up and down the three long, 
narrow rooms, and as often as I passed by her, she look- 
ed at me, as much as to say : '' How long is this to 
last .^" At last she said : "Listen to me ! I thought 
you were going !" " Where ?" asked I. *' To Wei- 
unar, to Wolfgang, to fe'xh some respect for his moth- 
er." " Ah, mother, if that were possible !" said I ; 
f^«md fell upon her neck and kissed her, and ran up and 
*<Jown the roomi " Well," said she, " why should it 
8* 
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not bfe possible ? the way is uobroken, there iS no 
chasm between : I don't know what prevents thee,, H 
thou hast such a tremendous longing : one mile, fbr^ 
times repeated, is the whole matter, and then thou com- 
est back and relatest every thing to me." 

Now have Itir^amed the whole nightof this one mile, 
which lam to make forty times ; it is indeed true^ your 
mother is right ; after chasing through forty hours, I 
should lay on my friend's heart. On thU earth I can 
find him ; the roads are travelled ones, every thing points 
out the path ; the star of heaven lights on to his threshold ; 
the children on the way call to me, " There he lives.'* 
What keeps me back ? I alone am witness to nay ar- 
dent longing ; and should not I allow myself, what I beg 
and entreat, — that I may take courage ? No, I am 
not alone ; thfese yearning thoughts lake to themselves 
forms ; they look me in the eyes^ inquiring how I could • 
waste my life, without going hand in hand with him, and 
eye to eye consuming in their mutual fires. O, Goethe, 
bear with me ; I am not every day so weak, as to east 
myself down before thee, 'and not to cease weeping till • 
thou hast promised all to me. The thought, that I 
would be with thee, goes like a burning sword through 
ray heart : — with thee ! nothing else ; as life now lie§ 
before me, I know nothing more which I could ask ; I 
wish to know nothing new, — nothing shall slip, not 
the leaf on the tree ; the breezes shall be hushed ; time 
itself shall be still, and thou shall endure in tranquillity) 
till all my pains become stilled on thy bosom. 

June 19Ui. 

Yesterday evening, dear Goethe, it happened thus to 
me ; the draught tore open the door, and extinguished ' 
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the U^,. by wUoh X bad -been writing to you. My 
wiadows were open aod the bliuds let down, -«- the 
storm-breeze was {laying with them ; a violent tbunder- 
sbower fell, and -my little canary-bird was waked up ; 
he flew out into the storii^, he cried for me, and I exn- 
ployed the whole night in alluring him back. Not be- 
fore the stOJT/n ceased, did I lie down to sleep : I was 
tired aud very sad, too, about my dear bird. While 
I was studying Grecian history, with Giinderode, I 
drew maps, and when I drew the seas, he helped me 
Id shade them : so that I was quite astonished, how as- 
siduously he always scratched here and there with his 
little beak. 

Now he is gone ; the storm certainly cost him his life. 
Then I thought, had I but flown forth to seek thee, and 
came through storm and tempest to thy door, which 
thou wouldst not open to me ; no ! thou hadst not been 
there ; thou hadst not waited for me, as I did the whole 
night for ray little bird ; thou hast others to commune 
with ; thou movest in other spheres. Now it is the stars 
which hold counsel with thee, then the deep precipitous 
rock-caverns ; now thy glance moves, prophet-like, 
through fields of mist and air, and then thou takest the 
colors of the flowers, and espousest them with light ; 
thou findest thy lyre ever strung, and if it came glancing 
to thee, decked with fresh garlands, thou wouldst ask : 
" Who has twined for me this beautiful wreath ?" Thy 
song would soon scorch, these flowers ; they would hang 
their heads, they would lose their color, and fall, unno-^ 
ticed, to the ground. 

All the thoughts which love prompts within me, every 
ardent longing and wish) I can compare only to such field- 
flowers : they unconsciously open their golden eyes over 
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the green meadows, they laugh awhile to the blae heaven, 
then a thousand stars burn above them, and dance around 
the moon, arid cover the trembling, tear-laden flowers with 
night and deep slumber. Even thus, p6et ! art thou i 
moon, surrounded by the starry host of thy inspirations ; 
but my thoughts lie in a valley, like the field-flowers, and 
sink in night befoi*e thee ; and my. inspiration fails before 
thee, and all my thoughts slumber beneath thy firmament. 

Bettine. 



GOETHE TO BETTINE. 

June 18th. ' 

My dear child ; I accuse myself that I have not earlier 
given thee a proof, how full of enjoyment, how refreshing 
it is to me, to be able to view the rich life which glows 
in thy heart. Be it a want in myself, that I can say to 
thee but little ; then it is want of composure, under all 
which thou impartest to me, 

I write in haste, for I fear to tarry there, where such 
abundance is poured upon me. Continue to make thy 
home with my mother, (ihou art become too dear to her, 
that she can miss thee,) and reckon upon my love and 

thanks. 

G. 



TO GOETHE. 

Frankfort, Jane 29th. 

If I allowed my heart to pour itself through my pen, 
thou wouldst throw many a page of mine aside ; for of 
thee and of me, and of my love alone, this would be the 
well-known, and eternal subject. 

I have it at my finger's ends, and I feel that I must 
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relate to tbee, what I dream of thee at night, not consid* 
ering that thou art here in the world for other ends. I 
have often the same dream ; and ii has already caused me 
much consideration, why my aoul always holds commun* 
ion with thee, under the same conditions. It is, as if I 
would dance before thee ; I am clothed ethereally ; I have 
a feeling, that I could succeed in every attempt. The 
crowd surround me, I search for thee ; there thou ar$| 
sitting quietly, opposite to me : it is, as if thou didst not 
mark me, but wert otherwise employed. Now I step 
before thee, gold-shoed, my silver arms hanging negligent* 
ly, and there wait ; then thou liftest up thy head ; thy gaze 
fixes involuntarily upon me ; with slow steps I draw magic 
circles, thy eye leaves me no more, thou art compelled 
to follow nie, wherever I turn, and I feel the triumph of 
success. In the dance I show thee all that, which thou 
couldst scarce forebode, and thou wonderest at the wis- 
dom which I dance befbre thee; soon I throw off my 
airy robe and show thee my wings, and rise aloft ; then I 
please myself, as thy eye follows me; then I float down 
again, and sink into thy embracing arms ; then thoa 
breatbest forth sighs, and quite penetrated, lookest up to 
me. Waking from these dreams, I return to mankind, as 
from a far distance ; their voices seem strange to me, and 
their features also ; and now let me confess, that at this 
confession of my dreams, my tears flow. Once you sang 
for me : " O let me seem till I become. Put not off my 
garment -white." These magic cbarms, these magic 
powers, are my white robe. I also entreat, that it may 
eontmue mine till I be changed ; but, master ! this fore- 
boding will not be disputed, that this white robe will be 
put off from me, and that I shall fall into the common^ 
everyday-life ; and that this world, in vfjpcb my senses 
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Bv«, will sink down ; tbat which I ought proteciingly to 
preserve, I shall beti-ay ; there, where I ought patiently 
to submit, I shall seek revenge ; and there, where my art- 
lessj childlike wisdom beckons, there I shall bid defiance, 
and lay claim to a higher knowledge ; but the most mourn- 
iiil thing will be, that I, like all the rest, shall burden with 
the name of sin, that which is none, and fortius I shall be 
rightly served. Thou art my protecting altar, to thee 
will I flee ; this love, this mighty love, which rules be- 
tween us, and the knowledge which it imparts to me, and 
the revelations, they shall be my protecting walls ; they 
will free me from those who would judge me. 

Thy Child. 



TO GOETHE. 

The day before yesterday we went to see Egmont ; they 
all cried, " splendid ! " After the play, we went, according 
to Frankfort custom, up and down, under the moonlit 
Linden- trees ; there I heard it a thousand times reechoed. 
Little Dalberg was with us ; he had seen your mother at 
the play, and desired I would introduce him to her; she 
was just about to make her night-toilet, but, as she heard 
be came from the primate's, she let him in ; she had 
already put on her white negligeei-jacket, but her head 
dress was still entire. The amiable, elegant Dalberg said 
to her, that his uncle had, during the performance, seea 
from abQve her joy-glancing eyes, and wished to speak 
with her, before his departure, and whether she would 
din^ with him the next day. Your mother was very finely 
dressed at this dirien, Vfhich was attended by htghnesseSi 
and other rem:iy:kable personage3, out of compliment to 
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whom your mother was probably invited, and who all 
pressed upon her, to see and speak with her. She was 
in excellent spirits, and eloquent, and only sough^t to get 
away from me. She afterwards told mje she was anxious, 
lest I should bring her into trouble ; but I believe, she 
played me a trick ; for the primate said juany strange 
things to me, about you, and that your mother had told 
him I had a lofty and elegant mind. Then he took a 
handsome Englishman by the hand, a brother-in-law of 
Lord Nelson, and said : ^' This gentleman, with the aqui- 
line nose, shall lead you to table, — he is the handsomest 
man in company ; be satisfied : " the Englishman smiled, 
but understood nothing of what was said. At table he 
changed my glass, out of which I had drunk, and begged 
my permission to drink out of it, or the wine would not 
please him ;. this I allowed, and every son of wine which 
was placed before him, he poured into this glass, and 
dfapk it with looks of enthusiasm. It was a curious din- 
ner-conversation : at one time he moved his foot close to 
mine, and asked me what was my Cavorite amusement. I 
said, I dance, rather than walk y and fly, rather than dance, 
— and therewith I drew back my foot. I had placed my 
little nosegay, which I wore, in the finger-glass, that it 
might not so soon wither, and to be able to wear it again 
after dinner ; he asked, " Will you give me this ? " I 
nodded to him ; he took it to smell, and kissed it; be 
placed it in his bosom and buttoned his waistcoat over it, 
and sighed, and then he saw that I grew red. His face 
ran over with a look of kindness ; be turned to me, with- 
out lifting up his eyes, as if he would entreat me to observe 
his pleasing features ; his foot again sought mine, andv 
with a soft voice, he said, '' Be good, pretty girl." I 
coidd not be unfriendly to him, and yel I was willing to 
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retreat whh honor, so I fastened one end of my long sad) 
round his leg and tied it cleverly fast to the leg of the table, 
quite secretly, that no one saw it ; he allowed it, and I 
said, " Be good, pretty boy." And now we were full of 
fun and chat to the end of dinner, and, indeed, it was a 
tender sort of merriment between us, and I willingly 
enough allowed him to press my hand to his heart, as he 
kissed it. 

I told my tale to your mother, who said, I must write 
it to youj for it was a pretty adventure for you, and thj^ 
you, alone, would interpret it well. And it is true ; thou, 
who knowest how willingly I would lay my neck beneath 
thy feet, will not scold me, that I gave to the boldness of 
the Englishman, who played with my foot, no severer 
repulse. Thou, who hast knowledge of love, and the 
spirituality of sense, ah, how 'beautiful is every thing in 
thee ! with what a power the streams of life rush through 
thy excited heart, and precipitate themselves, with force9 
into the cold waters of thy time, foaming up, so that 
mountain and vale smoke with the life-glow, and the woods 
stand with glowing stems on thy ishores, and all on which 
thou lookest, becomes filled with beauty and with life. 

God, how fain would I now be with thee; and if 

1 were in flight, far beyond all time, and floated over thee, 
— I must close my pinions and tranquilly stoop to the 
almightiness of thy eyes. 

Men will not always understand thee ; and they who 
pretend to stand nearest to thee, will deny thee most* 
I see in the future, how they will cry, " Stone him." 
Now that thy own inspiration, like a lion, is on thy side, 
to watch thee, the vulgar will not dare thee. 

Your mother lately remarked, that the people of the 
l^eseat time, are all like Mr. Geroiog, who always says, 
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>«*We private literati," and he speaks the truth, for he 
is not for 'the public. 

Rather be dead, than live for myself alone ! But I 
am not so, for I am thine, because I recognise thee in 
all. I know that when the clouds tower up before the 
day-god, he soon presses them down again with glowing 
hand ; I know that he endures no shade, but that which 
he himself seeks under the laurels of his own glory^; 
(the quiet of conscience will overshadow thee,) — I 
know that when he bows himself over evening,. he raises 
his golden head again at morning. Thou art immortal, 
therefore it is good to be with thee. 

When I am alone at evening in my dark room, and 
the neighbors' lights shine upon the wall, (sometimes, 
too, wandering lights shine upon thy bust,) or when at 
night, all in the town is still, — here and there a dog 
barks, a cock crows, — I know not why this often 
afffects me with a more than human power ; I know not 
for pain where to turn. I would speak with thee other- 
wise than by woi'ds ; I would fix myself upon thy 
heart ; — I feel that my soul flames. As the air be • 
conies so fearfully still before the storm, exactly so cold 
and motionless are my thoughts, and my heart heaves 
like the sea. Dear, dear Goethe! then, does the re- 
membrance of thee again dissolve me ; the signs of fire 
and war recede slowly from my heaven, and thou art 
like the streaming moon-beams. Thou art great and 
splendid, and better than all which I have yet known, 
seen, or heard. Thy whole life is so good. 

B. 

VOL. I. 9 
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TO BETTI^P. 

July I6th, 1807, 

What can one say and give to thee, which is not 
already in a more beautiful way become thy own ? (he 
must be silent and give thee thy way. When an oppor- 
tunity offers to beg something of thee, then one may let 
his thanks for the much which has unexpectedly been 
given through the richness of thy love, flow in thet stole 
stream;. That thou cherishest my mother, I would fs^n 
with my whole heart requite thee: from yonder, a 
sharp breeze blew upon me, and now that I know thou 
art with her, I feel safe and warm. 

I do not say to thee, " Come." I will not have the 
little bird disturbed from its nest ; but the accident 
would not be unwelcome to me, which should make use 
of storm and tempest to bring it safely beneath my roof. 
At any rate, dearest Bettine, remember that thou art on 
the road to spoil me. 

Goethe. 



TO GOETHE. 

- Wartburg, August lat, at night. 

My friend, I am alone : all things sleep, and the 
thought, that it is so lately since I was together with 
thee, keeps me waking. Perhaps, Goethe, this- was 
the highest event of my life : perhaps it was the rich- 
est, most blissful moment ; brighter days shall never 
come to me, — I would refuse them. 

It was, indeed„a " last kiss," with which I was com- 
pelled to part, for I believed I must for ever haog ,upon 
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dly lips ; and as I drove through the walks and trees, 
under which we had wandered together, I thought I 
must hold fast by each trunk ; — but they disappeared ; 
the green, well-known spaces, melted in the distance, 
the loved meadows and thy dwelling were long faded 
away, and the blue distance seemed alone to keep watch 
over the enigma of my life. But even the distance' 
was lost, — and now nothing Was left me but my ardent 
longing, and my tears flowed at this parting. Ah ! then 
I reflected upon all ; how thou hast wandered with me 
m the night-hours, and hast smiled upon me, as I inter- 
preted the cloud pictures, and my*love, and my beauti- 
ful dreams, and hast listened with me to the whispering 
of the leaves in the night-wind, to the stillness of the 
tlistant, far extended night, — and hast loved me, that I 
•know. As thou ledst me by the hand along the path, 
I perceived in thy breath, in the tone of thy voice, — 
m something (how shall I describe it to thee) which 
breathed around me, that thou receivedst me to an in- 
ward, a secret life, and that in this moment thou hadst 
devoted thyself to me alone, coveting nothing more 
than to be with me : and of all this, who shall rob 
me ? what have I lost ? My friend ! I have all that 
I have ever enjoyed : and wherever I go, my happiness 
is my home. 

How the rain-drops rattle against the small round 
windows, and how fearfully the wind roars ! I had al- 
ready lain in bed and turned myself on my side, and 
wished to sleep in thee, in thinking on thee. What 
does it mean, "'' To sleep in the Lord ? " This saying 
often occurs to me, when between sleeping and waking, 
I feel myself busy with thee ; • — I know well how it is. 
The whole earthly day passes away from him who 
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loves, as this earthly life does from ^e soul : she is Udd 
claim to, here and there, and thou^ she promises oot 
ro lose sight of herself, yet at last she has marked her 
way through the web of time, and always under the se- 
cret condition, of holding at one time communion with 
the beloved ; but the hours, in passing by, lay each their 
request or command upon her ; and there is a resistless 
will in man, which constrains him to betake himself to 
every thing : this power he allows to have sway ov^ 
him, as the sacrifice allows the sway, which it Jcnows 
conducts it to the altar. And thus the soul sleeps in 
the Lord, wearied of its whole lifetime, which was its 
tyrant, and now lets sink the sceptre. Then divine 
dreams arise and take her to their lap and bemantle her ; 
and their magic vapors become continually fuller, and 
close around the soul, that she knows herself no more, 
— this is her rest in the grave. Thus every night 
dreams arise when I will think of thee, and I allow my- 
self without opposition to be cradled therein, for I feel 
that my bed of clouds rises upwards with me ! 

If you have this night been kept watching, you must 
have at least an idea of the tremendous storm. Just 
now I was determined to be quite strong and have no 
fear, but the wind gave so powerful a gust, and dashed 
against the windows and howled so piteously, that I felt 
compassion ; and then it tore op^'n the heavy door so 
maliciously, it wanted to extinguish my lamp* I sprung 
upon the table and protected it, and I looked through 
the open door towards the dark gallery, to be quite 
ready if ghosts should enter. I trembled with heart- 
beating anxiety. There I saw something forming with- 
out in the passage, and it really was as if two men, who 
held one another by the hand, were about to enter ; one 
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was in white and broed-sfaouldered, the other in black 
and friendly-looking, and I thought, *^ That is Goethe ! " 
Then I sprang down from 4he table to meet you, and 
ran through the door up the dark passage which I had 
feared, and went to the end to meet you ; and my whole 
anxiety was changed into longing, and I was sad that 
tfie spirits did not come, you and the Duke. You 
have often been here together, you two affectionate 
brethren. 

Good night ! I am curious for to-morrow ; it must 
show what the storm has done. The cracking of trees 
and hissing of water must mean something. 

August 2d. 

This morning the sun waked me at half past four. I 
donH think I have slept two hours, and it must shine 
directly in my eyes. The breaking clouds and whirl- 
winds have just passed away ; golden tranquillity is 
Spreading itself from out the morning sky. I saw the 
waters collect and seek their way through rocky beds to 
the flood below ; fallen firs broke the foaming torrent, 
and pieces of rock divided its course, — it was irresisti- 
ble ; it tore along with it all that could not stem its force. 
Then a powerful desire came over me (I could not stem 
it either) ; I shortened my garments, the morning-wind 
heM me in by the hair ; I placed my hands on my sides 
to preserve my balance, and sprang down with bold 
leaps from one crag to another, now on this side, now 
en that, the foaming water my companion, till I arrived 
•%elow ; there lay, as if cleft by an axe to the very 
roots, half the trunk of a hollow linden across the gath- 
eting floods. 

O dearest friend ! he who drinks the morning mist, 
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aod courses along with the fresh ^, the scent of die 
young plants penetrating to his breIR, and rising to bis 
head ; then, when the temples beat and the cheeks 
glow, and he shakes the rain-drops froip his h|^, — what 
a joy is that ! 

I rested myself on the prostrated trunk, and there I 
discovered, among the thick foliage of the boughs, num- 
berless birds' nests, little titmice with black heads and 
white throats, seven in one nest, and yellow finches 
and bulfinches ; the parent birds fluttered about my head 
and fed their young : ah, if they should succeed in 
fledging them in so perilous a situation ! only thuak, 
fallen down from the blue sky to the earth, across a 
foaming flood I if one of the little birds fall out, it must 
be drowned, and the nests hang all on one side. But tJie 
thousand bees and gnats which buzzed about me, all 
seeking nourishment in the linden, — if you could only 
have seen all this with me ! no fair could be more busy, 
and all were so at home ; each sought his little inn 
under the blossoms where it put up, and then flew 
busily away and met its neighbour ; and they hummed as 
they passed by one another, as if they told where good 
beer was to be had cheap. What do I chatter to you 
about the linden ? and still there is not yet enough of 
it : the trunk still hangs to the roots : I looked up to 
the top of the standing tree, which must now drag half 
its life along the ground, and in autumn die off*.* Dear 
Goethe ! if I had my cottage there in the solitary ravine, 
and I were accustomed to wait for thee, what a fffeal 
event had this been ! how I should have sprung to meeA 
thee, and from afar have called to thee ; '^ Only think ! 
our linden ! " And thus indeed it is : I am enclosed 
in my love as in a lonely cottage, and my life is, to wait 
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for thee beneath the linden ; where remembrance and 
presence yield theif - scent, and longing entices on the 
fyture. Ah,/ dear Wolfgang ! when the cruel tempest 
cleaves j^ linden, and the more strong and luxuriant 
half falls with all the life which is moving within it, to 
the ground, and its green foliage sadly withers over an 
evil fate, as over the headlong mountain torrents, and 
the young broods in its branches are destroyed : O ! 
then think that one half yet stands, and that in it all re- 
membrance, all life which springs forth from it, will be 
borne up to heaven. 

Adieu ! Now we proceed on our journey, and to- 
morrow I shall not be so near to you, that the letter 
which I write early in the morning can amuse you late 
at night, — -ah, let it amuse thee as if I myself were 
there,— tenderly ! 

I shall remain fourteen days at Cassel, from whence 
I will write to your mother ; she does ndt yet know that 
I have seen you. 

Bettine, 



TO BETTINE. 

With many a thousand kiss unsated still, 
Must yet with one more kiss, the farewell hless ; 
At such a parting (deep-felt wretchedness) 
The muchJoved shore, — with all its flood and hill, 

Dwellings and mountains, while my straining sight 
Had power to hold it, was my gladness' store ; 
But soon, blue distance gathered in the shore, 
And all stood clad in darkness dimly bright. 

At length, when ocean bounded in the view, 
Back to my heart, my ardent longing sped ; 
Pull-grieved, the lost, my tearful search employed. 
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'T was then as though o'er heaven a brightness flew, 
It seemed as if nought, — nought my grasp were fietl^ 
As had I all that I had e'er enjoyed. 



A stream foams forth, from mis^ wreathed roqky bed. 
With ocean's waters hastening to unite ; 
Whate'er be mirrored there, from height to height, — 
On to the vale, its constant course is sped. 

But with one rush, see ! Oreas headlong bounds, — 
Her, follow cliff and wood in whirling wind. 
Down to the flood, — enjoyment there to find ; 
And hems the course, the broad'ning basin rounds. 

The water bursts in spray, curls back, recedes. 
Crests up the cliff, to swallow up itself; 
And hemmed to father Ocean is his strife. 

It wavers, rests, to the smooth lake recedes. 
In glancing waves rippling on rocky shelf, 
The mirrored stars behold,-^ another life. 

Thy flying pages, dearest Bettine, came exactly at 
the right time, to assist me in supporting my sorrow at 
thy departure. Enclosed I send thee back a part of 
those pages. Thou seest how one tries to revenge one's 
self on time, (which robs us of all that is dearest,) and 
to immortalise blissful moments. Mayest thou see the 
value which the poet must entertain for thee, therein 
reflected. 

Should thy wandering life last Bny longer, neglect not 
to give me news of every thing ; I follow, with pleasure, 
wherever thy fairy spirit leads thee. 

I enclose these pages to my mother, which she rhay 
send to thee at a fitting time, as I do not exactlj^ 
know thy address. Farewell, and let thy promises be 
realized. 

Goethe. 

Weimar; August 7tb; 1807. f 
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TO GOETHE. 
^ Cassel, August 13th, 1807. 

Who can imagiDe or fathom all that passes within tne ? 
I am now almost happier in the remembrance of the 
past, than I then was in enjoyment of the present ; mjr 
excited heart, the surprise of being with thee, this com- 
ing and going, and returning in a few days, came all like 
clouds driving along my sky : it must, by my being too 
near, at thp same time receive my shadow, as it is ever 
darker where it is near the earth : now in the distance 
it becomes serene, high, and perfectly clear. 

I would fain press thy hand with both mine upon my 
heart, and tell thee how peace and fulness are come 
upon me, since I have known thee. 

I know that it is not the evening, which now breaks 
in upon my life ; oh that it were ! Would that my days 
were already passed, and that my wishes and my joys 
would all twine themselves up thee, so that thou migbtest 
be covered and crowned by them, as with an evergreen 
foliage. 

But you were, the evening I was alone with you, so 
that I could not comprehend you. You laughed at me, 
when I was moved, and you laughed aloud when I cried ; 
but why ? And yet it was thy laughing, the tone of thy 
laughing, which moved me to tears, as it was my tears 
which made thee laugh : and I am content, and from 
under the cover of this enigma I see roses bursting 
*forth, which spring at once from sorrow and from joy. 
Yes ! prophet, thou art right ; I shall often, with light 
heart, root my way through fun and merriment ; I shall 
sport myself weary, as in infancy, (ah ! it seems but 
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yesterday,) when I merrily played about the bloombg 
^elds, pressing down every thing, and tore up the flowers 
by their roots, to cast them into the water : but on 
sweet, warm, secure earnest I will repose, and this art 
thou, laughing prophet ! 

I say to thee once again, who in the wide world can 
understand what passes within me, how I rest so quietly 
in thee, so still, so without wavering of feeling ; I could, 
like the mountains, yield days and nights over to the 
past, without even shrinking in the remembrance of 
thee.' And yet, when the wind sometimes carries to 
the mountain-tops scent and seeds from the whole 
blooming world, the mountains are intoxicated as I was 
yesterday : for I loved the world, and was blessed as 
the bubbling spring, into which the sun shines for the 
first time. 

Farewell, thou most beloved, who dazzlest me, and 
makest me timid. From this steep rock, up which my 
love with danger of life has dared, I cannot again de- 
scend ; it is not to be thought of : I should hievitably 
break my neck. 

Bettine. 

So far had I written yesterday. This morning I sat 
on a stool and read, silent, and without thbught or mo- 
tion, in a chronicle, for I was being painted, as you 
shall soon see ; then they brought me the blue cover ^ 
and I left off reading, and found myself there represented 
in divine splendor, and for the first time I believed in 
my bliss. 

What do I want ? I cannot conceive ; thou stunnest 
me ; each little noise distresses me : O ! if the whole 

world were still, and I needed to know no nnofe, after 

* 
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this one momeDt whidi gives me pain, and to wfaicb 
I shall ever return. Ah, and whal shall I with thee .^ 
not much. Often and warmly to look upon thee, to 
accompany thee into thy quiet home, to question thee 
in leisure hours of thy past and present life, as I have 
questioned thy countenance of its past and present beauty. 
In the library I could not resist raising myself up to thy 
young bust, and like a nightingale, there to wet my beak : 
thou broad, full stream, how didst thou foam through 
the luxiu*iant region of thy youth, and but lately took thy 
quiet way through thy meadows : ah ! and I threw rocks 
before thee, and as thou toweredst up again, indeed 
it was not to wonder at, for I had rooted myself so 
deeply. 

O Goethe ! the god above is a great poet ; he 
shapes destinies, free floating in ether, of splendid forms. 
Our poor heart is the mother's bosom, from which he 
gives them to be born with great pain ; the heart despairs, 
but those destinies rise upwards, and joyfully they re- 
sound in the heavenly regions. Thy songs are the seed ; 
it falls into the well-spread heart ; — I feel, that let it be 
what it may, it will, freed from the burden of earth, rise 
upwards as a heavenly song, and consecrate to the god 
above, these pains, and this longing, and these aspira- 
tions, as shoots of the young laurel-tree ; and blessed 
will that heart be, which has borne these pains. 

Dost thou see how well I understand to speak so 
seriously with thee to-day ? more so than ever before : 
and because thou art young and excellent, and more ex- 
cellent than all, thou wilt also understand me. Througji 
thee I am become quite mild ; by day I busy myself 
with mankind, with music, and books ; and at evening, 
when I am weary and will steep, the flood of my love 
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rushes tumuhuously through my heart. Then I see 
pictures : all that Nature presents to the senses, sur- 
rounds thee and speaks for thee ; thou appearest to me 
on lofty heights, I overtake thee between mountain 
walls, in winding paths, and thy countenance paints 
enigmas, delighlfur to solve. That day, on which I 
parted from thee with the one kiss, tvith which I did 
not part^ — I was in the morning nearly a whole hour 
alone in the room where the piano stands ; I sat in a 
corner, on the ground, and thought to myself: "It can- 
not be helped ; I must cry once more ;" and thou wert 
quite near to me and didst not know it, and I wept with 
laughing lips, for the firm green land appeared to me 
through the mournful mist. Thou camest, and I said 
to thee very briefly, laying a restraint upon myself, how 
dear thou wert to me. 

To-morrow I go to Frankfort ; there I will pay your 
mother all love and all reverence, for happy is the body 
which has borne thee. 

Bettine. 



TO GOETHE. 

August 21st. 

You can have no notion with what joy your mother 
received me : directly as I came in, she chased all the 
others away who were with her. " Now, gentlemen," 
said she, " here comes one, who has something to say 
to me,'* and so all were obliged to leave the house. 
As soon as we were alone, she wanted me to relate; then 
I knew nothing. " But what happened on thy arrival ?*' 
" It was deplorable weather." " I want to know noth- 
ing of the weather, but about Wolfgang ; what happen- 
ed, when thou camest to him .^" " I did not come, he 
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Well, ^here i^' "To the Elephaat, at 
midnight, three pairs of stairs up : all were already fast 
asleep, the lamps in the ball extinguished, the gate was 
locked, and the landlord bad the key under his pillow, 
and was already snoring aloud." " Well, how did he 
get in, then ?" " He rung the bell twice, and as, for the 
third time, he pulled the bell long and loud, they opened 
the door to him." " And thou ?" "I, in my garret, 
knew nothing of it. Meline had been in bed'' a long 
time, and slept in the recess with drawn curtains ; I lay 
upon the sofa, and had clasped my hands over my head, 
observing bow the reflection of the night-lamp, like a 
great round moon, played on the ceiling ; then I heard a 
rustling at the door, and my heart started up instantly. 
I b«ard a knocking, as I listened, but as it was quite 
impossible at this late hour, and all was still, I would 
not attend to my presaging heart : — and there he enter- 
ed, enveloped to the chin in his cloak, and shut the door 
softly after him, and looked round about^ to see where 
he might find me : I lay in a corner of the sofa, rolled up 
in darkness, and was silent. Then he took off his hat, 
and as I saw the glancing forehead and searching look, 
and as the lips asked : " Now, where art thou ?" I 
uttered a low cry of amazement at my own bliss, and 
then — he had found me." 

Your mother thinks this would be a fine story at Wei- 
mar. The minister paying a visit at midnight, in the 
Elephant, up three pairs of stairs ! Yes, the story is 
indeed a fine one ! Now, when I read it over, I am 
charmed, surprised, carried away, that all this should 
have happened to me ; and I ask thee, what hour of 
thy life can come so late, that this shall not touch thy 
heart ? As thou l^st in the cradle, no one could have 
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fpreseen, what thou wouldst be ; and as / lay in the 
cradle, no one sung to me, that I should at one time 
embrace thee. 

Here I found every thing in the old way : my fig-tree 
has brought forth fruit and spread forth its leaves : my 
little garden on the grieat balcony, which stretches from 
one wing of the house to the other, is in full bloom ; 
the hops have climbed to the roof ; in their arbour I 
have placed my writing-desk : there I sit and write to 
thee and dream of thee, when my head is drunk with 
the sun-beams ; ah ! how I love to lay in the sun, and let 
myself be burned through and through. 

Yesterday I passed by the Priory : from old habit I 
rang the bell, and then I ran towards the narrow pas- 
sage, which leads to what was Giinderode's dwelling. 
The door is still locked up, no other has yet set 
foot over the threshold ; I kissed the threshold, over 
which she had so often come to me, and I to her. 
Ah! if she were now alive, what a new existence 
would open to her, when I should relate all, — ^ how we^ 
in those hours of night, have sat so still by one another, 
with locked hands, and how the single tones, which fell 
from thy lips, penetrated to my heart. I write this to 
thee here, that thou mayest never forget it. Friend, 
I could sometimes be jealous of thy sweetness : the 
Graces are female, they glide before thee : where thou 
enterest, there is holy order, (for all, even chance, fits 
itself to thee, at thy appearance,) — they surround thee, 
they hold thee prisoner and under discipline, — for per- 
haps thou art often otherwise inclined, but the Graces 
will not allow it, — yes ! they are far nearer to thee, 
they have more power over thee, than I. 

The primate, too, invited me, when he heard that I 
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eame from Weinaar ; I must tell him about you, and I 
related to him every thing, which could give him pleas- 
ure. Thy maiden adorned herself ; she wished to do 
thee honor, — yes, I wished to be beautiful, because I 
love thee, and because one knows that thou likest me, 
— a pink satin gown, with black velvet sleeves and 
boddice, and a sweet nosegay at ray heart, while a gold- 
en lace confined ray black locks. Thou hast never 
seen me dressed ; I can assure thee my glass is on such 
occasions very friendly ; and this makes rae happy, so 
that I am always merry when I am dressed. The pri- 
mate, too, found me pretty, and called the color of my 
gown " prejuge vaincu." " No," said I : '' Marlbo- 
rough s'enva-t-en guerre, qui sait quand il reviendra." 
*' Le voila de retour," said he, and led forth my English- 
man, who three weeks ago had dined with him in my 
company, and now I must again sit by him at supper. 
He said many tender things to me in English, which I 
would not understand, and to which I gave him cross 
answers ; so I was very merry. As I returned at a 
late hour, my chamber was filled with a sw^eet scent, 
and there was a tall flower, from which this fragrance 
streamed forth, and which I had not yet seen, — a nyc- 
tauthes ; a foreign servant, who spoke no German, had 
brought it for me. This then was a kind present from 
the EngHshman, who had taken his departure that night. 
I stood alone before ray flower and exarained it, and its 
scent seeraed to rae like incense. The Englishman un- 
derstood the way to please rae. 

The priraate has also given me sorae comraisslons. 
I am to inform you, that when your son comes, he must 
visit him in Aschaflenburg, to which place he is about 
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to go ; but as he will oot conse before Easter, the pri** 
mate will be here again. 

Thy child kisses thy hand. 

Your mother sent for me to-day, and said she had a 
letter from you ; would not let me look into it, and said| 
you wished me to write a few lines to the Dux, because 
he had the goodness to take care of my fallen Linden-' 
tree, and that thou callest entering into my elegaic feel* 
ings. Dearest friend ! I cannot bear, that another 
should enter into those feelings, which are for you 
alone ; so drive him out again, and be you alone in me, 
«Dd don't make me jealous. 

But say to the Dux, what my devotion here prompts ; 
that there is another lofty tree, for his care of which, I 
thank him ; whose blooming boughs stretch far beyond 
the borders of this land into other regions of this world) 
yielding fruits and fragrant shade. For care of this iree^ 
for the spring of kindness which waters it, for the soil 
of love and friendship, from which it draws inspiring 
nourishment, my heart remains eternally chained, and 
tt^en I also thank him, that he does not forget the Wart- 
burger Linden. 



TO BETTINE. 

September 5th. 

Thou hast shown thyself, dear Bettine, truly a little 
divinity, wise and mighty, perceiving and fulfilling all 
one's wants. And shall I scold or praise thee, that 
thou hast made me again a child ? For with childish 
joy I portioned out the present, taking also my part. 
The package came just before dinner ; under cover, I 
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carried it tbere, where efaou badst once sat, and drank 
to Augustus out of the beautiful glass* How astonished 
he was, when I made him a present of it. Reimer was 
invested with cross and purse. No one could guess 
whence it came^ I also exhibited the skillful and ele- 
gant knife and foi^ ; — then the house-wife became fret- 
ful, that she must go away empty. After a pause, m 
order to try her patience, I at last drew forth the beau- 
tiful gown-piece : the riddle was solved, and every one 
was zealous and joyful in thy praise. 

Therefore, when I turn over this page, I have still 
nothing to ofier but praise and thanks : the choice ele- 
gance of the presents was surprising. Connoisseurs 
were called in, to admire the pretty wrestlers ; enough, 
* — a festival took place, as if thou thyself wert come 
again. And thou dost come again to me, in each of 
thy dear letters, and yet under so new and surprising a 
form, that one would believe, one had not yet seen thee 
in that light ; and thou knowest so charmingly how to 
relate thy little adventures, that one willingly suffers the 
jealous whims, which will then sometimes intrude, only 
to come to the quaint termination of the joke. Thus it 
was with the humorous episode about the Englishman, 
whose unseemly boldness led him at last to afford a 
proof of his fine and gentlemanly feeling. I am very 
grateful for such communications, which certainly might 
not please every body : may the confidence increase, 
which brings me so much, that I would not now wil- 
lingly miss ; I must here also offer a word of praise for 
the manner in which thou hast come to an understanding 
with my most worshipful master. He could not either 
help wondering at thy diplomatic talents. Thou art 
most lovely, my little dancer ; at each tam unexpect- 
10* 
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edly throwing one the garland. And now I hope soon 
to have news of how ihou livest with my good mother, 
how thou takest care of her, and what pleasant pas- 
times rise again before you two. 

Dear Meline's cap is also arrived. I dare not say it 
aloud, but it becomes none so well as her. Friend 
StoUen's attention on the blue paper was, after all, 
agreeable to thee. Adieu, my sweet child ! write 
soon, that I may again have something to translate. 



TO GOETHE. 

September 17tfa. 

Friendly man ! you are too good ; you receive all 
that which I write in the cheerful overflowing of my 
heart, as if it were of ever so much worth ; but I feel 
in your friendly condescension, that you love me, like a 
child which brings grass and weeds, thinking that it has 
gathered together a choice nosegay : so also one smiles 
upon it, and says : ''how beautiful a nosegafy, how pleas- 
ant a scent, it shall blossom in my garden ; I will plant 
it here under my window," and yet it is composed only 
of rootless field-flowers, which soon wither. But I see 
with joy how thou takest me up into thyself ; how thou 
there boldest simple flowers, which must have faded at 
evening, at the fire of immortality, and then sendest 
them back to me. Dost thou name that " translating," 
when divine genius divides the ideal natture from the 
earthly one, purifies it, unveils it, makes it again ac- 
quilinted with itself, and thus solves the question, how to 
become blessed ? Yes ! Goethe, thus thou changest the 
sighs, wMtii my yearning love breathes forth, into spirits 
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which surround me on the path of bliss, and hasten, 
alas ! far before rae, on the way of immortality. 

What holy adventure, which rises bold and proud 
under the protection of Eros, can reach a more glori- 
ous goal than I have reached in thee ? where thou yi^ith 
joy gi^ntest to me : " Hemmed were to father Oceaii 
thy strife." O, believe me ! never can I drink to 
satiety of these out-pourings of love : ever do I feel 
myself borne by the " raging storms" to thy feet, and 
in this " new life," in which my happy stars are reflect- 
ed, I feel myself drowning in bliss. 

These tears, which pale my writing, I would fain 
string like pearls, and, adorned with them, appear before 
thee, and say lo thee ; * ' Compare their pure water with 
thy other treasures :" and then thou shouldst hear my 
heart beat, as on that evening when I knelt before thee. 

Mysteries float around those who love ; they cover 
them with their magic veil, from which beautiful dreams 
unfold themselves. Thou sittest with me on green 
banks, and drinkest dark wine out of golden goblets, 
and pourest the last drops upon my brow. From this 
dream I waked to-day, full of joy, that thou art kindly 
disposed to me. I believe that thou takest part in such 
dreams, that in such moments ihou lovest ; — whom 
else could I thank for this happy existence, if thou didst 
not give it me ? And then, when I wake to the every* 
day life, all is so indifferent lo me ; and whatever may 
offer itself, I gladly do without. Yes, I would fain 
be separated from all that which one calls happiness, 
and only keep the inward secret, that thy spirit enjoys 
my love, even as my soul is nourished by thy goodness. 

I shall write of your mother. Well, it is odd enough, 
but we are no longer so chatty togethei:^ as formerly, 
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although not a single day passes, without my seeing her. 
As I returned from my journey, I was obliged to play 
the part of relater ; and although I would rather have been 
silent, yet there was no end of her questions, nor of her 
curiosity to hear. I am irresistibly charmed when she 
gazes on me, with her great infant-eyes, in which the most 
perfect enjoyment sparkles. So my tongue was loosened, 
atid by degrees, much of the heart, too, which one cannot 
otherwise easily express again. 

October 2d* 

Your mother lias a sly way of bringing me to narra- 
tion : for instance, she says, " To-day is beautiful weath- 
er ; Wolfgang will certainly go to his summer-house, it 
must be beautiful there ; it lies in a dale, does n't it .^'' 
^^ No, it stands on a hill, and the garden also ascends the 
hill-side, behind the house ; there are large trees, of fine 
grow h, and beautiful foliage." " Indeed ! and there, at 
evening, thou hast wandered with him, out of the Roman 
bouse ?" " Yes, I have told you the story twenty times, 
already." " Well, tell it once more. You had light in 
the house ?" " No, we sat on the seat, before the door, 
and the moon shone bright." '' Well, and there was a 
cold wind ?" "No, it wasn't at all cold, it was warm, 
and the air was quite still, and we were still, too. The 
ripe fruits fell from ihe trees, and he said, ' There falls 
another a p , and rolls down tl e hill,' and then I shiv- 
ered. W Ifgang said, ' Darling, thou art cold,' and 
threw his cloak over me, which I puUed tightly around 
me, and I held his hand fast, and so the time passed away, 
and we both got up together, and went hand in hand, 
through the lonely meadow-grounds ; each step resounded 
to my heart, in the noiseless stillness ; the moon broke 
from behind every bush, and lighted us ; then Wolfgang 
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Stopped aod smiled on roe in the moonligiu, and said to 
me, ^ Thou art my dear heart,' and then led me to his 
'houae^and — that was all." " And those were golden 
minutes, against which no gold can weigh," said your 
mother, '^ and tt^y are only granted to thee ; and among 
thousands, not one will be able to conceive what happy 
lot has fallen to thy share ; but I understand it, and enjoy 
it, as if I l|eard two sweet singing voices, communicating 
with one another, about their secret happiness." 

Then your mother fetched me your letter, and let me 
read what you had written about me ; '* that you had great 
joy, in hearing my stories about you." Your mother fan- 
cies that I can relate better than her, and therefore leave3 
me the task. 

Here, then, I have described to you that beautiful eve- 
mog. 

I know a secret ; that when two are together, and a 

divine genius rules between them, that is the greatest 

happiness. 

Adieu, my dear friend. 



TO GOETHE. 

Ah^ do not ask why I again begin a new page, since I 
have nothing to tell thee. True, I do not yet know how 
I shall fill it up, but this I know, that at last it will come 
to thy dear hands. Therefore, I breathe upon it all that 
I would express to thee if I stood before thee. I cannot 
come, therefore my letter shall bear over to thee my un- 
divided heart, filled with enjoyment of past days, with 
hope of new ones, with longing and pain, for thee ; and 
tliere I know neither beginning nor end. 
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Of this iay, I would impart »Qtbi»g to tbee. How 
shall I tear myself from desire, meditation, and fancy ? 
How shall I express to thee my true heart, which turns 
from all other things, to thee alone ? I n^ust be silent, as 
then, when I stood before thee, to look upon thee, Ab, 
what could I have said, I had nothing more to ask. * 

Yesterday many wits met together in the Brentano 
house. Among other gymnastic mental exercises, enigmas 
were proposed ; there were several clever hits, and when 
the turn came to me, I knew nothing. And as I looked 
round me in this perplexity, and there was not a single 
countenance which to me bad a friendly, intelligent ex- 
pression, 1 made the following : " Why do men see no 
spirits ?" No one could guess it ; I said, " Because they 
iear phantoms." "Who, men.**" " No, spirits." Yes, 
so horrible did these faces seem to me, so strange, so 
unintelligent, which spoke nothing to me, as thy beloved 
features do, which the spirits certainly fear not ; no ! it is 
thy beauty which induces the spirits to play in thy features, 
and this is the irresistible charm for the one who loves, 
that the spirit forever streams around thee. 

On Sunday, quite alone in the great, lonely house : all 
are rode, and walked, and gone out, and your mother is 
at the garden, outside the Bockenheimer-gate, because 
to-day the pears are to be shaken from the tree which 
was planted at thy birth, 

Bettine. 



TO BETTINE. 

Thou art a sweet-minded child ; I read thy dear letters 
with inward pleasure, and shall surely always read them 

* See Appendix. 
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again with the same enjoyment. Thy pictures of what 
has happened to thee, with all inward feelings of tender- 
ness, and what thy witty demon inspires thee with, are 
real original sketches, which, in the midst of more serious 
occupations, cannot be denied their high interest ; take it, 
therefore, as a hearty truth, when I thank thee for them. 
Preserve thy confidence in me, and let it, if possible, in- 
crease. Thou wilt always be, and remahi to me, what 
thou now art. How can one requite ihee, except by be- 
ing willing to be enriched with all thy good gifts. Thou 
Ayself knowest how much thou art to my mother, her 
letters overflow with praise and love. Continue to dedi- 
cate lovely monuments of remembrance to the fleeting 
moments of thy good fortune. I cannot promise thee, 
that I will not presume to work out themes so high-gifted 
and full of life, if they still speak as truly and warmly to 
the heart. 

The grapes at my window, which, before their blos- 
som, and now a second time, were witnesses of thy 
friendly vision, swell in their ripeness : I will not pluck 
them without thinking of thee. Write to me soon, and 

love me. 

G. 



TO GOETHE, 

November 11th. 
Bt the next mail you will receive a packet of music, 
nearly all for four voices ; therefore, arranged for your 
private orchestra. I hope you do not already possess 
them ; for the present, it is all that I could get. If they 
please you, I will send you hereafter all that I can find. 
You must not depend upon my choice ; I am regulated 
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by the repulsion of tfce wodcs, md know but Jitde abait 
them. Musie do^ not in^st upon me^ and I cannot^ 
therefore, judge : I do not understand the impression 
which it makes upon me, — whetb^ it touches or inspires 
me : I only know,^ that I cannot find an answer when I 
am asked if it pleases me. One might say, that I have 
no understanding for it, — -this I must grant, but ye^ I 
trace in it " the unfathomable." As in other works of 
art, the mystery of the trinity reveals itself, where Nature 
puts on a body which the spirit penetrates, and which is 
connected with that which is divine, so it is in mu$ic ; as 
if Nature here did not descend tosensital pereepdoo, but 
as if she excited the senses, that they might ako rise with 
her to the celestial. 

When one speaks of a theme in music, and bow it is 
carried through ; or of the accompaniment of an instru- 
ment, and of ttie understanding with which it is managed, 
my opinion is, that it is the theme which carries the musi- 
cian along with it, that the theme developes and concen- 
trates itself so often, till the spirit has completely infused 
itself in it. And this is the object in music ; yes ! all 
which rejects the earthly is the object for the spirit. I 
have an excellent musician for my master ; when I ask 
him why ? he has never an answer to give ; and he is 
obliged to confess, that every thing in music has heavenly 
laws ; and this convinces me more and more, that, in the 
contact of divine and human, no explanation can take 
place. I have here a friendly acquaintance with a lady 
of a highly musical nature ; we are often together in the 
opera : she calls my attention to the particular parts, to 
certain themes, and the effect of the instruments, and I 
am quite, perplexed when I follow such remarks. The 
element of music, into which I felt myself raised, pushes 
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pared, omameoted, and tastefully managed. I am not 
here in a world which gives me birth from darkness into 
light, as I was at Offenbach, where I lay in my grand- 
mother's garden, on the green banks, looking at the blue 
and sunny sky, while, in the nejghbourmg garden, uncle 
Berabard's orchestra streamed through the whole air, and 
I knew nothing, wished nothing, but to yield up my senses 
to music. Then I had no judgment, I heard no melo- 
dies ; there was no longing, no inspiration, for music. I 
felt in it as die fish feels in water. If I were asked, 
whether at that time I had listened, I should not exactly 
know ; it was not listening, it was existence in music ; I 
was far too deeply Sunk, to have listened to that which I 
perceived. 

I am stupid, my friend ! I cannot say what I know : 
thou, I know, wouldst allow me to be right, if I could ex- 
press myself clearly, and in any other way thou willst least 
of all understand it : — understand as the Philisters under- 
stand, who apply their knowledge according to rule, and 
carry it so far, that at last one cannot discriminate be- 
tween talent and genius. Talent strikes conviction, but 
genius does not convince ; to whom it is imparted, it 
^ves forebodings of the immeasurable and infinite, while 
talent sets c^tain limits, and so, because it is understood, 
is also maintained. 

Tbe infinite in the finite, — ^genius in every art is music. 
In itself, it is the soul, when it touches tenderly, but when 
it masters this affection, then it is spirit which warms, 
QOiirishes, bears, and reproduces the own soul, — and, 
tlierefore, we perceive music : otherwise, the sensual ear 
would not hear it, but only the spiritual : and thus every 
%irt is the body of music, which is the soul of every art : 
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and so is mUsic, too, the soul of love, which also answers 

its working ; for it is the contact of divine with 

and, once for all, the divine is the passion which 

3s the human. Love expresses nothing through 

Lit that it is sunk in harmony. Love is fluid ; it 

flows in its own element, and that element is harmony. 

November 17th. 

Dear Goethe, — Place my strange thoughts to the ac- 
count of the strange place in which I am ; I am in the 
Carmelite church, in a concealed corner, behind a great 
pilJar. I come here every day at noon ; the autumn-sun 
shines through the church-window, and paints the shadow 
of the vine-leaves here on the pavement and the white 
wall ; then I see how the wind stirs them, and how one 
after the other falls. Here is deep solitude, and those 
whom I meet here at unwonted hours, are certainly there 
in remembrance of their dead friends, who lie buried here. 
Here, at the entrance, is the grave, in which father, mother, 
and seven children lie buried ; one coflSn stands upon the 
other. I know not what entices me into this great dis- 
mal church, to pray for the dead ? shall Isay : " Dear 
God in heaven, raise these deceased ones up to thee in 
heaven !" X^ove is a fluid element ; it dissolves in itself 
soul and spirit, and that is bliss. When I go into this 
church, and pass by the grave which covers my parents, 
brothers, and sisters, I fold my hands ; and that is all my 
prayer. 

My father loved me tenderly, I had great power ovs^ 
him ; often, my mother sent me with a written petition 
to him, saying, " Dont let him go till he says yes," — 
and then I hung upon his neck, and turned myself about 
him, and he said : ^^ Thou art my dearest child, I caQ# 
refuse thee nothing." 
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I still remember, also, the great beau^ of my mother 
she had such lovely, and yet such lofty features, an^ 
not resemble commcm feces. You said of her, sh 
created for the angels, — they should play wiA her. 
mother has told me, that when you saw her for i 
time, you were in raptures at her beauty ; that was a year 
before her death ; General Brentano then lay in the house, 
sick of heavy wounds ; my mother nursed him, and he 
was so fond of her, that she dare not leave him. She 
played chess with him ; he said " check-mate !" and 
sank back in his bed ; she sent to fetch me, because he 
asked for the children, — I approached the bed with 
her, — there he lay, pale and still ; my mother called to 
him, " My general !" Then he opened his eyes, smiling, 
stretched his hand to her, and said, " My queen !" — and 
then he was no more. 

I still see my mother, as in a dream, standing by the 
bed-side, and holding the hand of the expired hero, her 
tears rolling slowly from her large black eyes, over her 
still countenance. Then you saw her for the last time, 
and you prophesied that you should not see her again. 
• Your mother has told me how deeply you were moved. 
When you saw me for the first time, you said, " Thou 
art like thy father,* but thou resemblest thy mother, 
too," arfd therewith you pressed me to your heart, 
and were much affected, — and yet it was many years 
afterwards. Adieu. 

Bettine. 

Of the Jews, and the new laws concerning their cit- 
izenship, your mother has already given you informa- 
tion ; all the Jews write since this ; the primate is much 
'fc amused with their wit. All the Christians write about 
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education ; nearly every week a new plan conies out hj 

8Me new-married educationer or other. The pew 

^i^nls do not interest me so much as the Jews' in** 



t sdktion, to which I often go 



TO BETTINE. 

Weimar, January 2d, 1808. 

You have, my dear little friend, a very grand manner 
of presenting us your gifts, en masse. So your last 
packet (in a certain measure) frightened me ; for if I 
do not go to work very economically with the contents, 
my little choir would be more liable to throttle them- 
selves with it, than reap any advantage from it. Thus, 
my dear, you see how we may, even through generosity, 
subject ourselves to reproach ; — but do not let this put 
you out of your way. By the first opportunity, your 
health shall be drunk by the whole company, and after- 
wards, the ''Confirma hoc Deus^^^ of Jomelli, be sung 
as heartily and sincerely as ever was the ^'Salvum fac 

And now immediately another request, that we may 
not get out of practice ; send me the Jewish pamphlets. 
I should like to see how the modern Israelites behave 
under theh* new citizenship, in which they are certainly 
treated as real Jews, and quondam imperial thralls. 
If you accompany these with some of the Christian 
plans of education, our gratitude will be increased. I 
do not say, (as is generally the case upon such occa- 
sions,) that I am ready for any reciprocal obligation, but 
when any thing here which may please you, comes to 
maturity, you shall also receive it. 
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Dearest child, pardon me, that I was obliged to write 
by a strange hand. To thy musical evangely, and to all 
the dear and beautiful things which thou writest to me, 
I could not to-day either have answered any thing ; but 
do not let thyself be disturbed in thy caprices and whims ; 
it is of much worth to me to have thee as thou art, and 
in my heart thou wilt ev6r find a warm reception. Thou 
art a strange child, and with thy hermitizing in churches, 
could easily become a strange saint. I give thee to 
consider of it. 

Goethe. 



TO GOETHE. 



He who abroad, on the top of Taunus, should see, 
morning and evening, the country around, and the whole 
dear scene rising and sinking from beauty to beauty, 
while the heart was busied with thee, like mine, — would 
surely be*better able to say that which he had to say. 
I would so fain speak at ease with thee, and thou also 
desirest that I should throw my caprices and humors 
down before thee. 

Thou knowest my heart ; thou knowest that all there 
is desire, thought, boding, and longing ; thou livest 
among spirits, and they give thee divine wisdom. Thou 
must nourish me ; thou givest all that in advance, which 
I do not understand to ask. My mind has a small em- 
brace, my love a large one ; thou must bring them to a 
balance. Love cannot be quiet till the mind matches 
its growth ; thou art matched to my love ; thou art 
friendly, kind, indulgent ; let me know when my heart 
is off the balance ; I understand thy silent signs. 

A look from thy eyes into mine, a kiss from thee 
11* 
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upon ray lips, instructs me in all ; what might seem 
delightful to learn to one, who, like me, had experience 
from those. I am far from thee, mine are become 
strange to me J I must ever return in thought to that 
hour, when thou heldest me in the soft fold of thy arm, 
— then I begin to weep : but the tears dry again una- 
wares. Yes, he reaches with his love (thus I think) over 
to me in this concealed stillness, and should not I, with 
my eternal, undisturbed longing, reach to him in the 
distance? Ah, conceive what my heart has to say to 
thee : it flows over with soft sighs, all whisper to thee : 
be my only happiness on earth thy friendly will to me. 
O, dear friend ! give me but a sign* that thou art con- 
scious of me. You write, that you will drink my health ; 
ah, I grudge thee it not ; — leave no drop behind ; would 
that I myself could be so poured into thee, and do thee 
good ! 

Your mother told me, how you were sitting in the 
theatre, shortly after writing Werther, and how an anon- 
ymous note was pressed into your hand, in which was 
written, ils ne te comprendront point Jean Jacques, But 
she maintains, I might say to every one, tu me ne com- 
prendras point Jean Jacques ; for what booby will not 
misunderstand thee, or will give thee thy due ? But 
she says that you, Goethe, understand me, and that thou 
givest me my due. 

The education-plans and Jew-pamphlets I will send 
next post-day. Although you art not ready for every 
reciprocal obligation, but yet will send me what is 
matured ; still think that my love sends to thee bam- 
ing beams, to bring each emotion for me to sweet 
maturity. 

Bettinb. 

* See Appendix. 
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TO GOETHE. 



What shall I write to you, since I am sad, and have 
nothing new or welcome to say ? rather would I at once 
send thee the white paper, instead of first covering it 
with letters, which do not always say what I wish; — 
and that thou shouldst fill it up at thy leisure, and make 
me but too happy and send it back to me ; and when I 
then see the blue cover and tear it open, — curiously 
hasty, as longing is always expectant of bliss, and I 
should then read what once charmed me from thy lips : 
** Dear child, my gentle heart, my only love, little dar- 
ling," — the friendly words with which thou spoildst 
me, soothing me the while so kindly, — ah, more I 
would not ask. I should have all again, even thy whis- 
per I should read there, with which thou softly pour- 
edst into my soul all that was most lovely, and madest 
me forever beautiful to myself.* As I there passed 
through the walks on thy arm, — ah, how long ago does 
it seem ! I was contented ; all wishes were laid to sleep ; 
they had, like the mountains, enveloped color and form 
in mist ; I thought, thus it would glide, — and ever on, 
without much labor, — from the land to the high sea, 
— bold and proud, with unfolded flags and fresh breeze. 
But, Goethe, fiery youth wants the customs of this hot 
season : when the evening shadows draw over the land, 
riien the nightingales sh^li not be silent ; all shall sing 
or express itself joyfully ; the world shall be a luxuriant 
fruit garland, all shall crowd in enjoyment, — and all en- 
joyment shall expand mightily ; it shall pour itself forth 

* See Appendix. 
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like fermenting wine juice, which works in foara till it 
comes to rest ; we shall sink in it, as the sun beneath 
the ocean-waves, but also return like him. So has it 
been with thee, Goethe ^ none knows how thou heldst 
communion with heaven, and what wealth thou hast 
asked there, when thou hadst set in enjoyment. 

That delights me, to see when the sun sets, when the 
earth drinks in his glow, and slowly folds his fiery wings 
and detains him prisoner of night : then it becomes still 
in the world ; out of the darkness, longing rises up so 
secretly, and the stars there above lighten so unreacha- 
bly to it, — so very unreachably, Goethe ! . 

He who shall be happy, becomes so timid : the heart, 
trembling, pants with happiness ere it has dared a weU 
come ; I also feel, that I am not matched for my happi- 
ness ; what a power of senses to comprehend thee ! 
Love must become a itaastership, — to want the posses- 
sion of that which is to be loved, in the common under- 
standing, is unworthy of eternal love, and wrecks each 
moment on the slightest occurrence. This is my task, 
that I appropriate myself to thee, but will not possess 
thee, — thou most to be desired ! 

I am still so young, that it may be easily pardoned if 
I am ignorant. Ah ! I have no soul for knowledge ; I 
feel I cannot learn what I do not know ; I must wait for 
it, as the prophet in the wilderness waits for the ravens 
to bring him food. The simile is not so unapt : nourish- 
ment is borne to my spirit through the air, — often ex- 
actly as it is on the point of starvation. 

Since I have loved thee, something unattainable 
floats in my spirit, — a mystery which nourishes me. 
As the ripe fruits fall from the tree, so here thoughts 
iGall to me, which refresh and invigorate me. O, 
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Goethe ! had the fountain a soul, it could not hasten 
more full of expectation on to ligbt^ to rise again, than 
I, with foreseeing certamty, hasten on to meet this new 
life, which has been given me through thee, and which 
gives me to know that a higher impulse of life will burst 
the prison, not sparing the rest and ease of accustomed 
days, which in fermenting inspiration it destroys. This 
lofty fate, the loving spirit evades as litde as the seed 
evades the blossom when it once lies in fresh earth. 
Thus I feel myself in thee, thou fruitful, hlessed soil ! 
I can say what it is, when the germ bursts the hard rii\d, 
— it is painful ; the smiling children of spring are 
brought forth amid tears. 

O, Goethe, what happens with man ? what does he 
feel ? what happens in the inmost flaming cup of his 
heart ? I would willingly confess my faults to thee, but 
love makes me quite an ideal being* Thou has done 
much for me, even before thou knewest me ; above 
much that I coveted and did not ask, thou hast raised 
me. 

Bettine. 



TO GOETHE. 

March 5tb. 

Here in Frankfort it is wet, cold, villainous, abomi- 
nable ; no good Christian remains here willingly, — if 
your mother were not here, the winter would be unbear- 
able, so completely without consistency, — only eter- 
nally melting snow. I have at present a rival with her ; 
a little squirrel, which a handsome French soldier left 
here at quarters, and which she allows to do as it likes ; 
she calls it Jack, and Jack may gnaw table and chair t 
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yes, he has already dared to seat himself upon her 
dress-cap, and there to nibble the feathers and flowers. 
A few days ago, I went in the evening, and the maid 
admitted me, with the remark, that she was not at home, 
but must come directly. In the parlour it was dark ; I 
seated myself at the window, and looked out over the 
square. It was as if something scratched. I listened, 
and believed I heard breathing, — I became uncomfort- 
able ; I again heard something moving, and asked (be- 
cause I would fain have imputed it to the squirrel), 
" Jack, is that you ? " Quite unexpectedly, and very 
dejecting for my courage, a sonorous bass-voice an- 
swered out of the back ground, " Jack it is not, but 
John," and therewith the " ubique malus spiritus " 
cleared his throat. Full of reverence, I would not from 
the spot : the spirit, too, only gave proofs of its exist- 
ence by breathing, and once sneezing, — then I hear 
your mother, she steps forward ; the scarcely burning, 
and not yet fully lighted taper behind, borne by Betty. 
" Art thou there ? " asked your mother, as she took 
off her cap, to hang it on its nightly pedestal, viz. a 
green bottle. " Yes," we both called out, and out of 
the darkness stepped a bestarred gentleman, and asks, 
" Frau Rath, shall I eat bacon-sallad and omelette with 
you this evening ? " From that I concluded, quite cor- 
rectly, that John was a Prince of Mecklenburg : for 
who had not heard the pretty story of your mother, 
how, at the coronation of the Emperor, the now Queen 
of Prussia (then a young infant princess) and her broth- 
er, looked at the Frau Rath, as she was about to eat 
such a dish, and that it so excited their appetites, that 
they together demolished it without leaving her a leaf? 
Now the story was told with much enjoyment, and many 
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Others beside, p. e. how she procured the princesses the 
pleasure of pumping to satiety at the pump in the court- 
yard, keeping the governess, by all possible arguments, 
from calling the princesses away ; and at last, because 
she would not listen to her, used force, and locked her 
up in a room. " For," said your mother, " I would 
rather have drawn upon myself the worst consequences, 
than that they should have been disturbed in their inno- 
cent pleasures, which were granted them nowhere ex- 
cept in my house : they said to me, too, as they took 
leave, that they should never forget how happy and de- 
lighted they had been with me." I could fill several 
sheets more with all such sorts of recollections. 

Adieu, dear master ! I greet your wife. Riemer's 
sonnet creaks like new shoes ; he shall take care of what 
I have entrusted to him, and not have proved his zeal in 
vain. Don't I do exactly as if I were your love ? write, 
scribble, make blots and orthographical errors, and think it 
does n't signify, because he knows that I love him ; and 
yet, the letter which you sent me was so pretty, and ele- 
gantly couched on gold-edged paper ! But,^ Goethe, 
quite at the end, you first think on me ! allow me to be 
so free as to give you a reprimand for this letter ; couch 
all that you wish to say, in shortest terms, and write it 
with your own hand : I don't know why you should keep 
a secretary to announce what is superfluous ; I can't bear 
it, it offends me, it hurts me. At the beginning, I be- 
lieved the letter was not for me, at all ; now I bear such 
letters so willingly upon my heart, till a new one come ; 
but how can I manage with such a strange secretary's 
hand ? no, for this time I have condemned you, in my 
anger, to be immediately shut up with the secretary, in 
the old drawer, and I have not said a word to your mother, 
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^t you had writt^ ; I dxould have been ashamed, if I 
must have rehearsed to her this periwig- style. Adieu. 
Write that which thou hast to say to me, and that only. 

Bettike. 



TO GOETHE. 

March I5\h. 

It is now six weeks, since I beard a word from you, 
either through your mother, or any other means. I do 
not believe that you are like many others, and bar the 
way to your heart with business, and other things of 
importance ; but I must fear, that my letters come too 
frequently for thee, and must restrain myself from that 
which could make me blessed, if it were not so, and I 
dared believe, that my love, — which is so claimless that 
it forgets thy glory, and speaks to thee as to a twin-brother, 
— could give thee joy. Like a lion, I could fight for thee, 
would fain destroy and put to flight all that is not worthy 
to come in contact with thee. I must, for thy sake, 
despise the whole world ; must, for thy sake, grant it 
pardon, because thou glorifiest it, and yet I know nothing 
of thee : only say if thou art pleased, that I should write ; 
only say, " thou mayest ! " When, in a few weeks, for 
spring will then be here, I come to the Rheingau, I will 
write to thee from every hiJl ; I am always so much 
nearer to thee, when outside the town-walls ; then I often 
think I feel thee in every respiration, how thou rulest in 
my heart ; when it is beautiful without, when the air 
soothes, yes, when Nature is kind and friendly, like thee, 
then I feel thee, ah, how distinctly. But what interest 
have I for you ? You, yourself, have nothing to tell 
me ; in the letter which you wrote to me, and wiiicb I 
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hold as dear as tne apple of my eye, you have not 
once named me, as you were accustomed to do ; exactly 
as if I were not worthy of your familiar confidence. 
O, with me, all goes so from lip to heart ; I would 
spare nothing of love, and heart, and kiss. In autumn, 
in the Carmelite church, I wrote all sorts of recol- 
lections of my infancy : — they always occurred to me, 
when I came there, and yet I only went to think, undis- 
turbed, on thee* Each season of my life blooms in thee. 
I recall my childhood-years, and sport them through 
with thee, and grow up and believe myself hidden un- 
der thy protection, and feel myself proud in thy con- 
fidence, and then my heart quickens with ardent love ; 
then I seek thee, how shall I find rest ? — on thy breast, 
alone, folded in thy arras ! And were it not thou^ I 
would be with thee ; but I feel afraid before all eyes, 
which are directed to thee, ah, and before the piercing 
look which glances from beneath thy bays. 

Except thee, all men appear to me one and the same ; 
I do not distinguish between them ; I do not long after 
the great wide-spread ocean of event. The stream of 
life bears thee, thou me ; in thy arms I traverse it, thou 
wilt bear me to the end, wilt thou not ? And if there 
were still thousand-fold existences, I cannot take wing to 
them ; with thee I am at home : ah, be thou, too, at home 
with me :. or dost thou know of something better than me 
and thyself, in the magic circle of life ? 

Not long ago, we had a little festival at home, on 
account of Savigny's birth-day. Your mother came at 
twelve o'clock, at noon, and remained till one o'clock, in 
the night, and found herself quite well after it, the next 
day. During dinner there was splendid music, verses 
were also sung in Savigny's praise, in which your mother 

TOL. I. 12 
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joined so heartily, that one could hear her through the 
whole chorus. When we drank your and her healths, at 
which all the drums and trumpets gave a crash, she was 
solemnly delighted. After dinner, she related a little fable 
on the company ; all were gathered round her in solemn 
stillness. At first she was prolix, perhaps the great audi- 
ence might make her a little uneasy ; but soon all the 
capable dramatis personae, most fantastically adorned, 
were dancing away in their grotesque fashion, upon the 
great show-box of her memory ; after this, all sorts of 
little scenes were performed ; and then a young Spanish 
dancing-girl made her appearance, who danced very pret- 
tily, with castanets. This graceful child gives perform- 
ances here at the theatre ; I have not yet told you of her, 
that for weeks she has maintained me in a state of silent 
enthusiasm, and that I often think, whether God wills 
otherwise, than that virtue should transform itself into 
pure art; namely, that, according to the laws of a 
heavenly harmony, one should, with quiet enthusiasm, 
move the limbs of the spirit, and thus express virtue by 
graceful gestures, as she does the time and sense of music. 
After supper, came dancing ; I sat, rather sleepy, by your 
mother's side ; her arm was round my neck, and she 
loved me, as well as Joseph ; I, too, had a many-colored 
gown. It was unanimously resolved, that no family fes- 
tival should be given without your mother, so much had 
they perceived her good influence ; I have wondered how 
she can win hearts so quickly ; only because she enjoys 
heartily, and thereby wakes the hearts of all around her, 
also, to joy. 

Yours I greet heartily ; I have not forgotten what I 
promised for your wife : every thing will soon be ready, 
only I unluckily neglect Mad. de S. about her shawl ! 
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Well, what 's to be done ? Methinks, my minister has 
here a pretty negotiation. Don't I abuse your pa- 
tience ? Good, best of men, whom my heart eter- 
nally serves ! 



March 9lh. 

My brother George has bought a little villa at Rodel- 

heim ; you must remember it, since you drew the plan, 

and with Basset, who now lives in America, managed 

the construction. I am much delighted with its beautiful 

proportions ; I fancy, that your character, your form, 

and your gestures, are there reflected. We ride out 

nearly every day : yesterday I mounted on the roof ; 

the sun shone so warm, it was so clear, one could 

distinctly see the hills lying in the lap of the valleys. 

O, sorrow, that I can't fly ! — to what purpose that 

I love thee so well? — young, and strong, and proud 

am I in thee ; — I might not expound it, for the 

world will still crowd feeling into its once-for-all formed 

register ; — thou art good above all, that thou sufFerest 

my love, in which I am overjoyed. My mind is like 

the ocean, without shore ; its waves bear all that can 

swim ; but thee I have forcibly drawn into the deepest 

mysteries of my life, and foaming with joy, roll over the 

certainty of thy possession. 

When I formerly looked at myself in the glass, and 

my eyes gazed so ardently upon themselves, and I felt 

that at this moment they must have pierced, and I had 

no one, to whom I would have granted a look, then I 

was sorry, that my whole youth should be lost ; but now 

I think on thee. 

Bettine. 
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TO GOETHE. 

March 30th. 

Little unexpected tours into different parts of the 
neighbourhood, to see winter once more, before his de- 
parture in all his splendor, have prevented me from ear- 
lier compliance with the wish of my only and dearest 
friend in the world. Therewith I send all that is up to 
the piresent come out, except a Magazine, which the 
Jews publish under the name Sulamilh. It is very dif- 
fuse : if you wish for it, I will send it, since the Jews 
honor me with it, as their protector, and little friend in 
need. It contains the most opposite things, all mixed 
together ; the odes on the primate, particularly, distin- 
guish themselves ; a great poem, which they brought 
him on new-year's day, he sent to me, and wrote : " I 
do not understand Hebrew, or I would write an ac- 
knowledgment ; but since, for the little friend of the 
Hebrews, nothing is too perverted or un-German, I beg 
her in my name to write a poem in answer." The ma- 
licious primate ! — but I have punished him ; and yes- 
terday at the concert, he said to me : "It is well that 
the Jews are not so much men of war as men of wares, 
or I should hardly be secure from a blockade in my 
house of Taxis. 

During this time, I have been at Odenwald, and have 
clambered about Gotz of Berlichen's old castle, quite 
to the top of the walls, where human foot can scarcely 
find support any more ; over breaches, which yet made 
me sometimes giddy, ever thinking on thee, on thy 
youth, on thy life till now, which foams on like living 
water. Dost thou know ? — it does so good, when the 
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heart is completely seized. Wherever I turn, my mind 
reflects what I have in reserve, and what follows me 
like a blissful dream, and that is — thou. 

Yonder it was very beautiful ! An enormous tower, 
on which, in times past, watchmen sat to announce by 
sound of trumpet the arrival of the Frank-ships at the 
little Mildeberg-town. Firs and willows grow about, 
which reach half up the tower. 

The vineyards were still partially covered with snow : 
I sat upon a broken window-bar and froze, and yet warm 
love to thee penetrated me ; and I trembled with anxie- 
ty, lest I should fall down, and yet climbed higher, be- 
cause I fancied I would dare it out of love to thee. 
Thus ihou often makest me bold ; it is lucky that the 
wild Odin-forest wolves did not pass by ; I must have 
struggled with them, had I just then thought of thy 
honor : this seems nonsense, but so it is. Midnight, 
the evil hour of spirits, wakes me ; I lay myself in the 
cold winter-wind at the window ; all Frankfort is dead, 
the wicks of the street-lamps are expiring, the old rusty 
weather-cocks creak to me, and then I think, is that to 
be the eternal tune ? And then I feel that this life is a 
prison, where every one has only a mournful view of 
liberty : this is the own soul. So, it rages within me ! 
I would fain soar above the old gabled roofs, which cut 
off the sky from me; I leave my chamber, speed 
through the wide passages of our house, search out a 
way over the old garrets, and behind the rafters I fancy 
ghosts, but take no heed of them ; then I seek the 
stair-case to the little turret : when I am at last there, I 
look through the turret-window at the broad heaven, and 
am not at all cold ; and then it is, as if I must unlade my 
gathered tears, and then the next day I am so merry and 
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newborn, and seek tvith cunning for some fun to exe- 
cute ; and canst thou believe it ? all this is — thou. 

Bettine. 

Your mother often comes to us ; we get up masquer- 
ades and all sorts of delight for her ; she has taken our 
whole fanriily under protection, and is fresh and in health. 



TO BETTINE. 

The documents of philanthropic Christendom and Jew- 
ry are safely arrived, and thou, dear little friend, shalt 
receive my best thanks for them. It is indeed strange, 
that, exactly at the time when so many men are slain, 
one should seek to adorn the rest after the best and most 
elegant fashion. Continue to give me, as protectress of 
these wholesome institutions, information from time to 
time concerning them. It well becomes the Brunswick 
Messiah of the Jews, to look upon his folk as they 
should be, and become : but the royal primate is not to 
be blamed, if he handle this race as it is, and as it 
will for a while continue. Draw me a portrait of Mr* 
Moliior. If the man acts as reasonably as he writes, 
he must do much good. But to thy own philanthropi- 
cal plan of education, I recommend the bearer of this, 
a black-eyed, brown-haired youth. Let his paternal 
town become to him his native town, so that he may 
believe himself to be in the midst of those who "belong 
to him. Introduce him to thy dear brothers, sisters, 
and relations, and think of me, when thou receivest him 
kindly. Thy stories of hill and town, clambering and 
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viewing, carry me with them to a beautiful, joyful coun- 
try, and I will not answer for it, that, at a seasonable op- 
portunity, thou mayest not see a fantastic reflection of 
them in a fata morgiana. 

Since I have taken leave of Augustus, I am prepar- 
ing also to take leave of home and this part of the coun- 
try, and as soon as possible, to vvander to the Carlsbad 
mountains. 

To-day, at eleven o'clock, ^^Conjirma hoc Dem^^ 
will be sung, which goes already very well, and finds 
great applause. 

G. 

Weimar, April 3d, 1808. 



TO GOETHE. 

We have a wet-cold April ; I observe it by your letter ; 
it is like a general rain, the whole clouded from begin- 
ning to end. It is true, you possess the art of showing 
your feeling in little forms and lines, and, in what you 
leave unexpressed, the assurance steals to the heart, that 
one is not indifierent to you : yes, believe that I am 
dear to you, spite of your cold letter ! but if all your 
beautiful moderation were suddenly sent to the deuce, 
and you remained without art and without fine feelings of 
propriety in your heart, exactly as God made you, I 
should not fear you as I now do, when so cool a letter 
arrives, and I must consider what in the world I have 
done ! 

But, notwithstanding to-day I write with confidence, 
because I can tell you how well and happy your only son 
finds himself here ; he gives me every evening a rendez- 
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vous in our box at the theatre ; early in the morning he 
takes a walk over tower and steeple, that he may view at 
leisure the surrounding country of his paternal town. I 
have driven him out a few times, to show him the vege- 
table-gardens, because exactly now the first wonderful 
preparations are in hand, when the place for every plant 
is measured by the line, and when these industrious gar- 
deners assign with so much care (o every little plant its 
sustenance. I have also led him to the Stalburg-foun- 
tain, to the Pfingstmeadow, and the Schneidewall ; then 
behind the haunted wall, where your youthful play-place 
was ; then through the Mainz portal. He was also 
much at Offenbach with me and your mother, and at 
evening-time we returned by water in the moonlight to 
town ; then, on our return, your mother talked away 
about all your adventures and pleasure-parties, and at 
night I laid myself to bed with healed imagination, which 
brought me a dream, the remembrance of which, will 
for a time be my food. It was as if I ran through the 
park at Weimar, in which a heavy rain was falling; 
every thing was just in its earliest green, the sun shone 
through the rain. As I came to your door, I heard 
your voice already from afar ; I called, — you heard 
me not, — then I saw you sitting on the same bench, 
behind which last year, though late, the broad, beau- 
tiful mallow was growing ; — opposite lay the cat, as 
then, and as I came up to you, you too said again : 
" Seat thyself there, by the cat, on account of thy 
eyes ; I would not have them so near me." Here I 
waked, but as the dream was so dear to me, I could not 
give it up : I dreamed on, played all sorts of games 
with you, and thought at the time of your kindness, 
which could allow of such familiarity. Thou ! who em- 
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bracest in thyself a world of life, from which we have 
already drank thy confidence in such mighty draughts, 
I often fear to express to thee, even in thought, that 
love which rises so quickly in ray heart ; but a dream 
like this bursts like a swollen stream through its dams. 
It may be, that one resolves with difficulty to make a 
journey to the sun, because the knowledge, that one 
cannot arrive there, keeps one back ; — but at such mo- 
ments, knowledge goes for nothing with me, and then it 
appears to me, as if to reach thy heart, in its full splen- 
dor, were nothing impossible. 

Molitor was yesterday with me ; I read to him the 
parts of your letter about him, they delighted him much: 
this noble man is of the opinion, that since he has a body 
to offer up for the Jews, and a spirit to devote to them, 
both are well employed: otherw^ise his circumstances are 
not very good, except in his trust in God : at the same 
time he nevertheless believes, that the world can only be 
brought again to a balance by means of the black art. 
He has great confidence in me, that I am endowed with 
the art of divination ; he is an honest man, and wishes 
earnestly the right, therefore takes no care about the 
world, or his own advance ; is well contented with a 
chair, a bed, and five books, which form his property. 

Adieu : I hasten to my toilette, that I may drive 
with your mother and son to the primate's, who gives a 
great festival to-day in honor of them; — there I shall 
again have to struggle hard against sleep ; these many 
lights, the dressed-out people, the painted cheeks, the 
humming talk, have an irresistible narcotic effect upon 
me. 

Bettine. 
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TO MAD. VON GOETHE. 

April 7th. 

Do you still remember the evening, which we spent at 
Mad. von S., and a bet was laid that I could n't use a 
needle ? The accompanying gown is a proof, that I did 
not then tell a story ; I have made it so prettily, that my 
talent for female handwork cannot, without injustice, 
be any more brought into question. Nevertheless, look 
upon it with indulgence, for I must in secret acknowl- 
edge to you, that I have almost trusted too much in my 
genius. Only recognise in it, that I would willingly do 
you as much pleasure as lies in my power. 

August seems pleased with his visit here ; the festi* 
val, which the royal primate gave to the grand-mother 
and grand-son, sufficiently proves how much he honors 
the son. I will not, however, forestall the Frau Rath, 
who will paint it to you in the brightest colors. August 
wanders about the whole surrounding country ; every- 
where are early friends of his father, who, from the 
heights here and there, point down and relate what hap- 
py hours they have passed with him in such beautiful 
spots ; and thus it continues in triumph from the town 
into the country, and from there back again to the town. 
In Offenbach, the prettiest and cleanest village in the 
world, lined with a blue silken sky, garnished with silver 
waves, and worked with blooming fields of hyacinths and 
daisies, the tales of remembrance of those happy times 
found no end. 

The accompanying garnets I have received from Sals- 
burg ; wear them for my sake. 

Bettine, 

Enclosed books for Goethe. 
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TO BETTINE. 

Weimar, ApfU 20tb, 1808. 

Yesterday again, my darling, a rich present was 
yielded to us from thy horn of plenty, and that, exactly 
at the right season and hour, for the women were in 
deep consideration, what should be worn at a certain 
festival., Nothing was quite right, when the beautiful 
gown arrived, which it was immediately resolved not 
to spare. 

As amongst all the blessings of which my wife can 
boast, that of writing is perhaps the least, you will par- 
don her if she does not herself express the pleasure 
which you have giv^n her. How empty all here looks ; 
this strikes me then, when I look round, and would fain 
send thee some token of friendship. I will, therefore, 
make no further scruple about it, and thank thee for the 
printed pamphlets, as well as for much more, of which I 
do not yet know how I shall make myself worthy. We 
will therefore pass it over in modest silence, and rather 
turn again to the Jews, who now stand, in the deciding 
moment, between door and post, and already unfold 
their wings, even before the gate of freedom is opened 
wide enough k 

I was much pleased to see that this financial, Jacobin- 
ical son of Israel, has been sent about bis business. 
Can you give me the name of the author of the little 
pamphlet ? / there are some excellent passages in it, 
which might well have found place even in a plaidoyer 
of Beaumarchais. Pity, that the whole is not written 
with suflScient quickness, boldness, and satire (as it 
should have been) to make that humanity-quack, once 
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for all, ridiculous in the eyes of the whole world. Now, 
that 1 may not discontinue ray prayers and entreaties, 
I beg for the laws of the Jewish citizenship. 

What you intend to write about Molitor, will give me 
much pleasure ; even by what you have already sent 
of him, he is become remarkable to me, particularly by 
•what he says of the Pestalozzi system. 

Farewell ; receive a thousand thanks for thy kind 

reception of the son, and continue thy favor to the 

father. 

G. 



TO GOETHE. 



The ordination for the citizenship and privileges of the 
Jews, is here accompanied by something of noble ap- 
pearance ; not alone to give you pleasure, but because 
the picture is dear to me, have I taken it from the wall 
by my bed, where it has hung for three days, and 
trusted its beauty to the mail-coach. You shall only 
see what can charm me; Hang this picture before 
thee, — look into those beautiful eyes, in which the 
madness of youth lies already overcome, — then it will 
surely strike thee, what raises longing. This which 
cannot be recalled, which cannot long bear the daylight 
and quickly disappears, because it is too splendid for 
abuse. But from this it has not disappeared, — it is 
only sunk "deeper into the soul, for from between the 
lips is again breathed forth, that which dare no more be 
seen in the enlightened eye. When one gazes on the 
whole countenance, it becomes so dear, one would fain 
have been with him, to bear all pain with him, to 
make all good to him by a thousand-fold love : -— and 
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when one sees the broad, full laurel, then all wishes for 
him seem fulfilled. His whole being, — the book which 
he holds, makes him so dear : had I then lived, I would 
not have left him. 

August is gone : I sung to him, " It is not these, but 
others dear, who weep when I 'm away. Dearest treas- 
ure, think on me." And then he wandered forth from 
the portals of our republican house ! I embraced him 
from my heart, as remembrance for me of yfiu ; but 
since you appear to have forgotten me, and write to me 
for ever only of the people which is accursed, and are 
pleased when Jacobson is sent home about his business, 
but not when I feel at home with you, therefore I write 
this as a remembrance for you of me^ who must ever 
love you, spite of your coldness, because — I must. 

I take good care not to impart your opinions about 
the Jews to the primate, for I cannot agree with you, 
and have, too, my reasons. I don't deny, either, that the 
Jews are a sharp-set, impudent people ; if one reaches 
them the finger^ they tear one so by the hand^ that 
one is ready to tumble down ; and this comes from their 
having been so long oppressed ; their species is, how- 
ever, human, and will at one time or other be fit for 
freedom ; one will absolutely make Christians of them, 
and yet will not let them out of the confined purgatory 
of the crowded Jew-street.* It cost no trifling victory 
over prejudice for the Christians at last to resolve to 
send their children to one school with the poor Jewish 
children ; but it was a highly ingenious and happy thought 
of my friend Molitor, to bring, for the first, Christian 
and Jewish children together in one school, for they 

* The street set apart for the Jews in Frankfort. 
VOL. I. 13 
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could try it together, and set the parents a good example. 
The Jews are really full of transgression, that cannot 
be denied ; but I cannot at all see what there is in the 
Christians which can be spoiled ; and yet, if all men 
must become Christians, why then let them into the 
heavenly paradise ! — there they may convert them- 
selves, if they please. 

You see, love does not make me blind ; it would be 
too great a disadvantage for me ; for with seeing eyes, 
I have come to the perception of all that is beautiful. 

Adieu, cold man, who always passes beyond me, 
over to the Jew-pamphlets. I beg you fasten the pic- 
ture to the wall with four pins, but in your own room, 
where I was that once, and not again. 

Bettine, 



TO BETTINE. 

Thou art angry with me; so I must at once submit, 
and allow thee to be in the rights that thou pleadest 
against my cold, short letters ; for thy dear letters, thy 
dear being, in short, all which proceeds from thee, 
ought to be rewarded with the fairest acknowledgments. 
I am ever near thee, believe it firmly, and that I am the 
happier, the more certain I grow of thy love. Yester- 
day I sent my mother a little paper for thee ; take it as 
a bare equivalent for that, which I have not the talent 
otherwise to express ; see how thou canst appropriate it 
to thyself. Farewell ; write soon to me, all that thou 
wilt. 

Goethe. 
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The flying traveller, I hope remained dear to thee to 
the last. Receive my thanks for the friendship and 
kindness which thou hast showed him. When I am 
quietly settled at Carlsbad, thou shalt hear from me. 
Thy letters travel with me. "Write to me as much as 
jtossible, of thy journeys, gipsy-parties, old and new pos- 
sessions. I like so to read of such things. 

Weimar, May 4th, 1808. 



BONNET, ENCLOSED IN A LETTER TO GOETHE'S 
MOTHER. 

As, good and happy child, o'er mead and field. 
Thou sportMst with me so many a morn of Spring ; 
"For such a daughter, blessings murmuring. 
How fain would I, as father, houses biiild." 

And when, before thine eye, the world arose. 
Thy highest joy was careful housewifery: 
** With such a sister, — mine security ; 
What trust in her, how she in me repose !" 

And now, can nought repress thy growing beauty ; 
I feel, within my heart, love's mounting blaze ; 
Shall I embrace? — and bar my pains' advance? 

Yet now, alas ! as princess must I view thee. 

So stately rising 'fore my wondered gaze ; 

I quail beneath thy look, — thy slightest glance. 
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TO GOETHE. 

If it be a pleasure to you, to see me in deep, confusion, 
and ashamed at your feet, then look down upon me now ; 
thus it is with the poor shepherd maiden, upon whom the 
king places a crown ; even if her heart is proud in loving 
him, still is the crown too heavy ; her little head staggers 
beneath its burden, and she is, besides, intoxicated with 
the honor and homage, which her beloved pays to her. 

Ah ! I will take good care not to complain any further, 
or to pray for^wc weather^ for I cannot endure the daz- 
zling sunbeams. No, rather sigh in darkness, still, silent, 
than be led by thy Muse, into the broad day-light, asham- 
ed and crowned ; it bursts my heart. Ah ! do not gaze on 
me so long ; take the crown from off my head, gather me 
in thy arms, to thy heart, and leach me to forget, in thee, 
that thou returnest me, thus glorified, to myself. 

Bettine. 



TO GOETHE. 

May20tb. 

sady been a week in the loveliest country of 
and could not, for idleness, which the dear 
into me, find a moment to give an answer to 
ly letter. How can one write, here ? The 
almighiiness of God looks in upon me through each win- 
dow, gracefully inclining to my inspired gaze. 

I am, withal, endowed with a wonderful second-sight, 
which takes possession of my thoughts. If I see a wood, 
my mind becomes at once aware of all the hares and deer, 
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which gambol therein ; and when I hear the nightingale, 
I know, directly, what the cold moon has committed 
against her. 

Late yesterday evening, I went on the Rhine ; I ven- 
tured on a small mole, which leads into the middle of the 
stream, from whose end protrude points of rock, washed 
by the waves ; with a few hazardous jumps, I reached 
the furthermost one, which afforded exactly so much 
space^ that one can stand dry-foot upon it. The vapors 
danced around me ; armies of ravens flew above me ; they 
wheeled about in circles, as if they would swoop down 
from their airy height ; I armed myself against them with 
a handkerchief, which I waved above my head, but I 
dared not look up, for fear of falling into the water. 
When I wanted to turn back, I was in a fine dilemma ; 
I could hardly conceive how I was come there ; a little 
crazy shallop sailed by, I beckoned to take me in. The 
boatmah would not trust to the white figure, which he saw 
standing, dry-foot, in the midst of the river, and which 
the ravens marked as their prey ; at last he managed to 
understand how I had come there, and took me on board 
his cockle-shell. There I lay upon a small board, heav- 
en and the stars above me : we sailed on for half an hour, 
to where his nets hung upon the shore ; we could see, 
from afar, how the people boiled their tar by a bright fire, 
and tarred their boats. 

How passionless one becomes, when one finds one's self 
so free, so alone, as I did in that boat ; how rest is poured 
upon every limb, it drowns one in itself, it bears the soul 
as still and softly, as the Rhine my little bark, be- 
neath which, also, not a wave was heard to splash. I 
did not, then, as usual, long to express my thoughts to 
tbee, 80 that they, like the waves, break on the surge, 
13* 
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and roll on, fuller of life ; I did not sigh after that inter- 
nal excitement^ of which I well know, that it wakes up 
mysteries, and opens laboratories and temples, to the 
glowing mind of youth. My boatman, with red cap, ift 
shirt-sleeves, h?id lighted his short pipe ; I said, ** Mr. 
Captain, you look as if the sun would have turned you 
into a suit armor." " Yes," said he, "now I sit in the 
cool ; but I have now four years long, rowed all passen^ 
gers at Bingen, over the Rhine, and there is n't one who 
has been so far as I. I was in India ; then I looked quite 
another thing, there my hair grew so long. And I was 
in Spain ; there the heat is n't so pleasant, and I have 
bad my share of troubles ; there my hair fell off, and I 
got a black, curly head. And here, on the, Rhine, it 
changes again ; my head here gets grey. In strange coun- 
tries, I underwent such want and labor that a man can hard- 
ly endure, and when I had time, I could sleep (it might 
rain and lighten) twenty-four hours together, in the open 
air. Here, I don't sleep one hour in the night ; be who 
has once known what it is to be on the open sea, can't be 
well pleased with setting all the Poles, and red-haired 
Dutchmen, over the gutter ; and even if I should have to 
sail down the whole Rhine in my crazy ribs, I must get 
of a place, where there 's nothing to laugh or to sigh 
' " Why, where would you go to ?" " There, where 
idured most ; that was Spain, there I should like to be 
n, if it went twice as hardly with Irie." " What made 
then so happy, there ?" He laughed, and was silent. 
We landed ; I ordered him to come to me for drink- 
money, as I had nothing about me ; but he would take 
nothing. In going home, I considered, how entirely my 
happiness proceeds from you ; if you were not in tedious 
Germany, I would also sail, on my thin ribs, down the 
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endless Rhiae. My grand-mother has often related to u$ 
such lofty stories of the great spirits of Germany, but you 
were' not by, or I should have taken care of myself, and 
Jrou would have been deprived of my inspiration. In fall- 
ing asleep, X always /elt myself rocked in sweet and care- 
less reveries,, and I felt as if I had great matters to impart 
to you, of which I believed that my will alone was required^ 
{<x the lips of my thought to utter them. But now, after 
having slept out my life of dream, . I know nothing but to 
join myself, inmostly, to thy memory, and thy friendly 
love ; for if thou wert not, I know not what I should be ; 
but of this I am certain, unsteadily and restlessly I should 
seek that, which now I seek no more. 

Thy Child. 



How is it with me, dear, only friend ? How giddy I 
am ! what will thou say to me ? — thou treasure ? — 
precious one ! from whom I learn all deep in the breast ; 
who takest off from me all chains that oppress, and beck- 
onest me aloft into liberty. 

Thou hast taught me, that all which is a fetter to ray 
mind is nothing but oppressing ignorance : where I have 
fear, where I do not trust my own powers, it is only igno- 
rance. 

. Knowing is the walk of heaven ; the highest knowing 
is almighty, is the element of bliss ; as long as we are not 
in it, we are unborn. To be blessed, is to be free, to 
have a free, independent life, whose loftiness and divmity 
is not relying on its formation ; for this life is in itself 
divine, because it consists of nothing but the pure instinct 
of developement, an eternal blooming into light, and noth- 
ing else* 
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Love is the instioct of developement iQtodi\^ine free^ 
dom. This heart, which would be felt by thee, would 
fiedn become free ; it would fain escape from prison, into 
thy consciousness. Thou art the realm, the star, which 
it will conquer for its freedom. liove will by and by 
overcome eternity, which, as. thou knowest, will never 
end. 

This longing yonder, it is thef breath which heaves the 
breast, and love the air which we drink. 

Through thee, I shall get into immortal life ; he who 
loves, gels through the beloved into the divine, into bMss.' 
Love is to overflow into bliss. 

To tell thee all, is my whole existence with thee ; 
thought is the gate, which lets the mind pass ; there it 
rushes on and lifts itself up to the soul, which it loves, 
and there sinks again and kisses the beloved ; and that 
is — extasy, to be sensible of the thought, which love 
kindles. 

May this sweet harmony with thee, in which our spirits 
meet, be preserved to me ; this bold heroism, which rises 
far above the level of distress and care, ascending upwards 
by heavenly steps, to meet such beautiful thoughts, of 
which I know they proceed from thee. 



GOETHE TO BETTINE. 

June 7th. 

Only a few moments before my departure for Carlsbad, 
thy dear letter came to me from the Rheingau ; on each 
page appears so much that is splendid and weighty, that 
I beforehand lay an embargo upon every prophetic inspi- 
ration of thy love. Thy letters go with me, which I un- 
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ravel like a worked cord of many colors, to set in order 
the splendid wealth which they contain. Continue with 
tiiis attractive fairy-light dance to rejoice my contempla- 
tive life, and to lead relative adventures : it is all familiar 
to me, through my own youthful recollections, as the dis- 
tant home, which bne feels distinctly enough, althougli it 
has been long left. Inquire the history of thy hard-burned 
sailor's life, if thou meetest him again ; it would be in- 
deed interesting, to learn how the Indian seaman came at 
last to ih^ Rhine, to scare away, in the perilous hour, the 
birds of prey from my dear child. Adieu ! the oak for- 
est and the cool valleys, which wait for me, are not un- 
favorable to the state of mind, which thou understandest 
do irresistibly how to call forth : preach also thy Nature- 
evangelies, always in the happy assurance, that thou bast 
a pious believer in me. 

My excellent mother has written very sorrowfully to 
me, that she must pass the summer without thee ; thy 
rich love will also providingly care for this want, and thou 
wilt not forget one in the other. 

Pray, as opportunity offers, express my thanks, ray 
reverence, to our excellent prince primate, that he has 
honored my son so above all expectation, and made so 
rare a festival for his good grand-mother. I should, in- 
deed, myself return thanks, but I feel persuaded, thou 
wilt deliver that which I have to say, better and more 
gracefully, if not more heartily. 

Thy letters will be the most welcome visit to me at the 
Three Moors, at Calsbad, and that, too, from which I 
promise myself the most good. Relate to me as much 
as possible of thy journeys, gipsy parties, new and old 
possessions, and keep me in continual lively remem- 
brance. 

Goethe. 
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TO GOETHS. 

June 16th. 

Here are still a thousand spIeDdid paths, all leading to 
cetebrated parts of the Rhine ; on the other side lies the 
Jobannisberg, up whose steep we daily see processions 
clambering, who invoke blessings on the vineyards ; yon* 
dcr, the departing sun streams in his purple over the rich 
land, and the evening breeze solemnly bears up in the aijr 
the flags of the tutelary saints, and swells out the wide 
folded, white surplices of the clergy, who, at dust, wind, 
like an obscure cloud-picture, down the mountain. As 
tbey approach nearer, the singing may be heard ; the 
children's voices sound the most distinctly : the bass 
pushes only at intervals the melodies into the right joinb^ 
that the little school crowd may not carry them too high, 
add then pauses at the foot of the hill, where the vine* 
yards discontinue. As soon as the chaplain has sprinkled 
the last vine from the holy-water vessel, the whole pro- 
cession are scattered like chaff ; the clerk takes flags, 
water vessel, and sprinkler, stole and surplice, all under 
his arm, and carries them hastily away ; and, as if the 
boundaries of the vineyards were also those of God's 
audience, worldly life directly follows ; their throats are 
mastered by roguish songs, and a m^rry allegro of fun 
drives away the song of penitence : all sorts of mischief 
go forward ; the boys wrestle, and fly their kites on the 
banks in moonlight ; the girls spread out their linen, which 
lies upon the bleach ; dnd the lads bombard theni with 
chestnuts : there the herdsman drives the cows throo^ 
the uproar, the ox foremost, to make way ; the pretty 
daughters of the landlord stand under the vine foliage, 
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dapping with the cover of the wine-caa ; there the canons 
call in, and pass judgment upon the vintages and cellars ; 
the matin-preacher says to the chaplain, after the process 
sioa is done : " Now we have represented to God what 
die vines need ; still a week's dry weather, then early ra 
the morning rain, and at noon warm sunshine, and so on 
through July and August ; if then there be no good vin- 
tage, it is not our fault." 

Yesterday I wandered past the procession, up to the 
monastery, from which it came down. I often made halt, 
still to hear the echoing songs. There, above, it was 
very lonely ; after the howling of the dogs, who made an 
obligato accompaniment to the psalmody, had died away, 
I listened to the distance ; there I heard the dull, sinkbg 
bum of the departing day ; I remained sitting in thought, 
— there came from out the far wood of Vollraz some- 
thing white ; it was a rider, upon a white horse ; the 
animal looked like a spirit, his soft canter sounded to me 
prediclingly ; the limber figure of the rider bent so flex- 
ibly, with the motions of the horse, which arched its neck 
so softly and easily. He soon approached with slower 
step ; I placed myself on the road ; in the dark he might 
have taken me for a boy ; in brown cloak and black cap, 
I did not look exactly like a girl. «He asked if the road 
here were not too steep to ride up, and how far it was to 
Riidesheim. I guided ^ him down the hill ; the horse 
breathed upon me, and I patted its soft neck. The rider's 
black hair, his lofty brow and nose, were plainly to dis- 
cern in the clear night-sky. The field-watchman passed 
by, and greeted us ; I pulled off my cap ; my heart beat 
near ray dubious companion ; we gave one another room 
for closer observation ; whatever he might please to think 
of roe, did not seem to make any great impression upon 
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him ; but I discovered in his features, in his dress and 
inovenjents, one charming pecuharity after the other. 
Careless, unconscious, and unaffected, he sat upon his 
horse, which divided mastership with him. Yonder he 
^ew, swimming in vapor, which but too soon concealed 
him from me ; but I remained standing alone by the last 
vine, where the procession had separated in fun and mirth. 
I felt myself much humbled ; it did not only seem to me, I 
was convinced, that this rider, full of ardent life, who 
even now had passed by me, most indifferently, strived, 
with all the power of his five senses, to what is most 
precious and elevated in life. 

Solitude gives consciousness to the spirit, the sweet- 
scented vine-hills soothed me again to contentment. 

And now, undisguised, I entrust thee with my rider, 
my wounded vanity, my longing after the living secret in 
the human breast. If in thee I shall become alive, if I 
shall enjoy, breathe, and repose, all in the feeling of suc- 
cess, with thee, I must, without detriment to thy loftier 
nature, acknowledge all that I want, all that I see, bear, 
and forebode ; receive me, direct me aright, and grant 
me the secret pleasure of our deepest intelligence. 

The soul is born for the service of God, when one 
spirit kindles in anc^her, feels itself in it, and learns to 
understand it : — this is iny service of God, — the more 
inly, the more pure and lively. 

When I lie on the grassy ground, shone upon by sun 
and moon, there thou sanctifiest me. 

Bettine. 

June 25Ui: 

Thou, surely, wilt visit once again the Rhine, the 
garden of thy native country, which becomes as a home 
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to the wanderer, where Nature shows herself so friendly 
great : — how^ with sympathising spirit, has she animated 
anew the mighty ruins > how does she clamber up and 
down the gloomy walls, and accompany the deserted 
places with flattering verdure, training the wild roses up 
the old watch-towers ; and the service-berries, which 
laugh from out the weather-beaten loop-holes. Yes, come 
and wander through the mighty mountain-forest, from the 
temple down to the rock-nest, which looks down over 
the foaming Bingerloch, the pinnacles crowned with young 
oaks ; where the limber skulls, like sly liajjirds, shoot by 
the Mausethurm, through the rapid stream. There thou 
standest, and seest hov^ the clear sky, above blooming 
vine-hills, laughs from out the water-mirror, and thyself 
pointed there in the midst, upon thy bold, capricious, 
basaltic Ehrenfels, (rock of honor,) outlined in solemn, 
awful, embracing precipices and obstinate projections ; 
there contemplate the opening of the valleys, how, with 
their peaceful convents, between undulating fields, they 
bloom forth from out the blue distance, and the hunting- 
chases and hanging gardens, which fly from castle to 
castle, and the jewelry of towns and villages, which adorn 
the banks. 

Ah, Weimar, ah, Carlsbad, resign to me the friend ! 
Lock up your desk and come here, rather than to go to 
Carlsbad ; it is but a trifle to say to, the postillion, " to 
the left," instead of "to the right;" I know what you 
want ; I will put your room in order, near mine, — the 
corner-room, with one window looking down the Rhine, 
the other, over it ; a table, a chair, a bed, and a dark 
curtain, that the sun may not shine in upon you too early. 
Must one for ever hum-drum along the way to the Tem- 
ple of Fame, where one so often feels exhausted ? 

VOL. I. 14 
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I just now discovered the letter-carrier ; I sprang 
towards him ; he showed me, from afar, your letter ; he 
rejoiced with me, and not without reason, he said : ^' The 
letter is certainly from the sweet-heart you like best." 
" Yes," said I, *' forever," — this he took as an exchraa- 
tion of melancholy. 

To-day your mother wrote ta me ; she gives me hearty 
assurance of her good will ; of your son I sometimes 
bear through others, but he, himself, sends no news. 

And now, farewell ; may your stay at Carlsbad be ben- 
eficial ; I give my blessings on your health ; if you were 
ill, and in pain, I should also suffer ; I have already been 
obliged to feel much, which you long since endured, even 
before I knew you. 

The Three Moors shall be your watchmen, to take heed 
that no stranger guest intrudes upon you, and that you 
make to yourself no graven image, to worship it. Lettho 
Three Moors witness, that I beg your serious constancy ; 
preserve it for me, among the elegant, languishing, bathing 
nymphs, who dance around you ; wear on your breast 
the pin with the Gordian knot ; consider that you ought, 
out of the fulness of my love, to make no wilderness of 
sorrow, nor to cut the knot in twain. 

I have written to the primate by your commission ; 
he is at Aschaffenburg ; he has invited me to come 
there, with the whole family ; then I can impart every 
thing to him once more. I will give intelligence of it. 
'Now, for the last time, I kiss thy hand and lips, that 
I may begin a new letlei- to-morrow. 

Bettine. 
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TO GOETHE. 

July 6th. 

If I were to describe to tbee, dearest master, all tbe 
excursions which we make from our Rhine-residence, 
not a minute would remain to me to sigh and languish. 
I should be glad, if it were so ; for when my heart is 
full, I would fain let it stream over before thee ; but 
that will not do. Has one ascended hill over hill, the 
wholeday, beneath the burning sun ; drank in with haste 
all the splendors of Nature, as cool wine in the heat ; 
then at evening he would rather clasp the friend on 
his heart, and tell him of loving him, than make a long 
description of way and path. What, indeed, can I do 
before thee, except gaze inliest upon thee ! What can 
I chatter of to thee ? What can my silly prattle be to 
thee.? 

He who languishes after beautiful Nature, will best 
describe her ; nothing will be forgotten : no sun^beam, 
which steals through the rocky cleft ; no storm-bird, 
which skims the waves ; no weed, no insect, no flower on 
lowly spot : — but he who is in the midst of all this, 
and with glowing temples and c^beeks arrives above, 
loves to fall asleep like me on the green lawn, and thinks 
but little further ; oftentimes the heart gets a push, then 
I look round and seek to whom I may confide. 

What are all the mountains, stretching into the blue 
distance, to me ; the swelling sails on the Rhine, the 
foaming eddies ? — it only oppresses one, after all, and, 
— no answer, — never ! let one ask ever so implor- 
ingly ! 
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July 7th. 

Thus sounds the heavy sigh at evening, — in the 
morning it sounds otherwise ; I am roused before sun- 
rise, and impelled forth, as if to meet a Jong-expected 
messenger. I can already manage the boat alone ; my 
dearest matin is, to loose it cunningly and by stealth, 
from the chain, and to study out my passage to the op- 
posite shore. I must each time learn anew ; it is a har- 
dihood begun in wantonness, but most devoutly conclu- 
ded ; for I thank God when I am safely landed. Then, 
without choice, I traverse one of the many diverging 
paths, which opien here in every direction. Each time 
expectation is listening within my heart, each time is it 
$et free ; now by the all-embracing space viewed from 
some height, then by the sun, which so suddenly wakes 
all to life : I clamber down the walls of rock : pure 
moss, elegant lichen-braids, clothe the stone^ — little 
grottos, for resting, as if cast in a mould : in them I 
stop for breath ; yonder, between dark rocks, shines a 
brighter green : blooming in strength, spotless, amidst 
the wilderness, I find the flower on a neat hearth, — 
simple housekeeping of God ! in the midst of bloomy 
walls, the altar,^ surromided by waving sacerdotal 
nymphs,t who pour out their libations from flowery 
cups,| and scatter incense, and, like the Indian maidens, 
cast gold-dust in the air. Then I see a flash in the 
sand : I must go down, and then up again, — it might 
be a diamond, which chance has brought to light : — 
were it one, I would give it you, and imagine your won- 
der at the treasure of our Rhenish rocks. There I lie, 

* Style. t SUmina. t Apicei. 
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00 some unshaded spot, with buraiESg cheeks, and gather 
courage, to climb once more over to the sweet-scentec) 
Hnden. On the cross-way, at the poor's-box of St. Pe- 
ter, who, with the great key of heaven, stands impriap- 
oned in the barred niche, I rest myself on the soft grass, 
add seek in vain, oh heaven ! on thy blue vault, the 
hole; into which the key might fit ; for I would forth 
out of the dungeon of ignorance and unconsciousness ^ 
where is the door which opens to light and freedom ? 
Something flutters and twitters in the foliage, close to 
m6 ; there, beneath the low bough, the little finch- 
mother sits, and looks at me complainingly. 

There are the pretty little adventures and fatigues of 
the day ! Homewards, I made acquaintance with the 
little gossard-girl ; she beamed upon me from afar, with 
her inch-long black eyelashes ; the other children laugh- 
ed at her, and said every one mocked at her, because 
she had such long eyelashes. She stood there ashamed, 
and at last began to cry. I comforted her, and said, 
** Since God has placed you as guardian over the 
pretty white geese, and you are always upon the open 
meadow, where the sun dazzles so, he has also given 
you these long eye-shades." The geese crowded 
round their weepmg protectress, and hissed at me and 
the laughing children : could I paint, that were indeed 
a picture. 

Well is it, that I do not know much of what passes 
in the world, and understand nothing of arts and sci- 
ences ; I should be easily tempted to speak to you 
about them, and my imagirfation would presume upon 
knowing every thing ; now, my mitid feeds on inspira- 
tion. I hear many things named, applied, compared, 
that I do not understand ; what hinders me from asking 
14* 
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about tbem ? t^bat makes tne so indifiereiit to them? or 
irhjr do I avoid learning any thing new ? 

Earljr i^ tke mormiifi, 

A host of clouds drown my early walk ^bis momiag ; 
over yonder, the banks are swinging and wavering, Kke 
shadows of the nether world ; the spires of tbe fog* 
buried towns and villages scarcely push through ; the 
lleautiful green meadows are vanished. It is still quite 
early ; I know it can scarcely be four, o'clock ; the 
cocks are crowing from place to place, from neigh- 
bour to neighbour, in the round to Mittelheim ; none 
robs the other of the honor of the long echo ; and thus 
it continues along the distance how far ! (the hiorning 
stillness between,) like the watchmen on the mosqties, 
who call to morning prayer. 

Morning hours bring golden showers ; I already see 
glancing and flashing on the water ; the rays break 
through and sow stars on the hastening stream, which, 
with two days of continual pouring, has become swelled. 

There ! heaven has torn its veil asunder ! now it is 
certain that we shall have fine weather to-day; I remain 
at home ; and will count all the sails, which pass by, and 
give room to all contemplations, which the wide and 
gradually brightening prospect brings. You know well 
enough the stream of hfe ; and know where the saod- 
banks and reefs are, and the whirlpools, which drag us 
down to the deep ; and how far the exuUing sailor, with 
spread sails and a fresh wind, will come, and what awaits 
him on shore. 

If you please to think for a moment on the capricious- 
ness of my affection, and excitability of my mind, it may 
perhaps be perceptible tb you^ what will happen to me. 
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tnexperieneefll navigator. O tall me^. thiit I must hope 
BOthing from the air-castles, which even now the ^knids 
are piling up, on the saffiron and purple field of the rising 
sun ; tell me, this loving, this flame-rising, this daring 
silence, between me and the world is nought ! 

Ah f the rainbow, even now placing its diamond foot 
ttpon the Ingelheimeir land, and rising over the house to 
rest onthe Johannisberg, may be just like the blissful ilk* 
sion I entertain of thee and me. And the Rhine, spread^ 
ing forth his net to receive the picture of his paradise-* 
banks, is Uke this flame of life, which is nourished by 
reflections from the unreachable. Let it gain, then, 
nothmg more from reality than this illusion ; it will give 
to me, also, the peculiar mind and the character which 
expresses my own self, even as the picture does to the 
ri^er, on which it is reflected. 

Evening. 

This morning I sailed with the humorous Rhine-in-* 
spired Nicholas Vogt, to the Ingelheim meadows ; his 
enthusiastic relations were quite interwoven with the 
*^ ohs " and " afas " of past beautiful times. He be- 
gan quite at the beginning, even by wondering if Adam 
did not live here in paradise ; and then he told of the 
origin of the Rhine, and of its windings through wild ra- 
vines, and narrowing passes of rock, and how it flows 
north, and is again turned back on the left to the weat, 
where it forms the Bodensee, and then throws itself so 
powerfully over the opposing rocks ; yes, said the good 
Vogt, at once slyly and merrily, one can compare the 
river in all points with Goethe. Only pay attention ; 
th6 three little brooks, which from, the height of the tre- 
mendous primeval rdck, (composed of such various and 
varying parts,) precipitate themselves and form the 
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Rhine, first bubbling like a sprightly lad, are the three ' 
Muses : namely, Science, Art, and PoetRy ; and, as 
there are still other splendid rivers, the Tessin, the 
Ada, and Inn, among which the Rhine is the most mag- 
nificent and famous, so is Goethe also the most magnifi- 
cent and famous among Herder, Schiller, and Wieland; 
and there where the Rhine forms the Bodensee, that is 
Goethe's amiable universality, where his spirit is equally 
pervaded by the three sources ; there where it falls 
headlong over the opposing rocks, — thai is his darii^ 
victory over prejudice, his paganish nature, which foams^ 
up mightily and is tumultuously inspired. There come 
his Xeniae and Epigrams, his Views of Nature, which 
strike in the faces of the old Philistines ; and his Philo- 
s6phical and Religious aims, which bubble and roar be- 
tween the narrow crags of contradiction and prejudice, 
and then gradually subside ; but now comes the best 
comparison. The rivers which he receives : the Lim- 
mat, the Thur, the Reuss, the 111, the Lauter, the 
Queich, all female streams, these are his amors, and so 
it continues to the last turn. The Selz, the Nahe, the 
Saar, the Mosel, the Nette, the Ahr, — (now they come 
running to him from the black forest and from the rough 
Alps; — all maiden rivers ;) the Elz, the Treisam, the 
Kinzig, the Murg, the Kraich, then the Reus, and the 
Jaxt : from Odin's wood^nd Meliborus down, a pair ©f 
lovely streams are on their feet, * — the Wesnitz and the 
Schwarzbach ; — they are in such a hurry; hereaway ? 
here away ? Then the Maine silently conducts to him 
the Nid and the Krijftel ; these he quietly swallows, and 
remains always himself ; and our great German poet 
does eveii the same as our great German river ; where 
he goes and stays, where he has been, or comes, there is 
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always sometbii^ to be loved, rising on tbe streanwof 
his inspiration. 

I was surprised at this nunierous company: Vogt was 
of opinion, that they were by no means ait : there was 
no end of comparison. History and fable, fire and wa- 
ter, all that is above or beneath the earth, he understood 
how to apply: a rhinoceros-skeleton and petrified palms, 
which were found in the Rhine, he took as an allegory 
of thy most interesting studies in natural history. Thus 
he instructed me, and prophesied, that thou, like the 
Rhine, wouldst endure to the end ; and that thou, like 
the river, after having satisfied and enjoyed all, would 
softly and gently heave on to the ocean of eternity. He 
wrote me down a plan of all the rivers, and compared 
me to the Nidda, ah ! how sorry I am, that after this, 
should still come the Lahn, the Sayn, the Sieg, the 
Roer, the Lippe, and the Ruhr ! 

Adieu ! I call this letter *' The Epistle of Walks " ; 
if they don*t please you, remember that the Nidda con- 
tains no gold-grains in its bed, like the Rhine, only a bit 
of quicksilver. 

Receive my greetings at " The Three Moors." 

Bettine. 



TO BETtlNE. 

July 16th. 

Two letters from thee, dear Bettine, so rich with life, 
have followed close one upon another, — the first as I 
was about to take the air. We took it with us, and 
mastered its contents, at an appropriate, convenient 
place of repose, where nature. and disposition, in unison 
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widitby semiible., but joyful narrdlions and Temlarks, did 
not fail to ihak« a highly pleasant impressioD, which shall 
continue to show itself throughout the " Gordian knot." 
May the .gods incline to its magic folds, and no mis- 
chievous spirit of evil gnaw them ! I will not fail to pre- 
serve thy offensive and defensive privileges against 
nymphs and wood-demons. 

Thy description of the Rhine-procession and fleeting 
shape of the rider, gave me much pleasure ; they show 
how thou perceivest, and wilt be felt ; let not. such vis- 
ions escape thee, and do not neglect to take such pass- 
ing excitement by the forelock; then it remains in your 
power to conjure up again the vanished, in ideal form. 
Thou hast also my thanks for the njature-inspirations, in 
which thou hast so gracefully arrested my picture; one 
cannot check such pretty compliments. 

This morning thy second epistle came to hand, which 
supplied to me the place of fine weather. I read it through 
at leisure, and therewith studied the drift of the clouds. I 
willingly confess to thee, that thy rich pages give me the 
highest joy ; greet, in my name, thy humorous friend, 
who is already known to me by reputation, and thank him 
for his generous comparison ; although, by this, I be6ome 
endued with extraordinary privileges, I will not abuse 
them to the disadvantage of thy kind disposition ; con- 
tinue thus to love me, and I will willingly let the Lahn 
and the Sayn go their way. 

Write to my mother, and let her write to thee ; love 
pne another : much, indeed, is gained, when one takes 
possession of the other, through love ; and when thou 
writest again, thou couldst, at the same time, do me a 
favor, if always, at the end, thou wouldst make a free 
and open acknowledgcnent of the date ; for, besides many 
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adiitantages, whic)) time first will show, it is, abo, pa^ii* 
tarly delightful to know, at once, in how short a time all 
this has passed from heart to heart. The feeling of fresh* 
ness has a kindly, space-diminishing effect, from wbick 
we may both draw advantage. 

G. 



TO GOETHE. 

July 18th. 

Were you ever on the Rochus-mountain ? it has, in the? 
distance, something very alluring ; how shall I describe it 
to you ? — as if one would so like to feel and stroke it, 
it is so smooth and velvety. When the chapel on its 
height is illuminated by the evening sun, and one looks 
into the rich, green, round dales, which lie so closely 
locked together, it seems yearningly encamped over the 
banks of the Rhine, with its soft slope to the country 
around, and with the smooth furrows, as if it would awake 
all Nature to joy. It is, to me, the dearest spot in the 
Rheingau ; it lies an hour's walk from our house. I have 
already visited it, at morning and evening, in mist, in rain, 
and in sunshine. The chapel has been ruined, a few years 
ago ; half the roof is fallen in ; only the wreck of the 
nave-arches still remains, where the gledes, which have 
built a great nest in the roof, ever fly in and out with their 
young, keeping up wild screaming, which reminds, inces- 
santly, of the .water's neighbouring. Half the great altar is 
yet standing ; upon it a high cross, on the under part of 
which the tumbled body of the Christ is bound fast. I 
climbed up the altar, to do the fragments a last honor ; I 
was about to stick a large bunch of flowers, which. I had 
gathered on my way, in a crack in the Christ's head ) to 
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Biygrent terror? it fieO. before myfe^t; the gli^desj^ 
BfdatTcmsy and all that bad nested there, flew up at the 
noise, and the quiet loneliness of the spot was for minute 
disturbed. Through the openings of the door^, th^ furthest 
mountains look in ; on one side, the Ahkonig, on the 
other, the Hundsriick, as far as Kreuznach, limited by 
the Donnersberg ; behind,^ you may overlook as much 
land as you please. Like a broad, festival garment, the 
Rhme drags it training after him, whom you see adorneid 
widi all its green islands, as with emeralds; the Riidesheim- 
berg, the Scharlach- and Johannis-berg ; and, however all 
those noble rocks may be called, where the best vine 
l^ows, lie on either side, and catch, like glitttering jewels, 
the hot sunbeam ; one can there clearly discern each effect , 
of Nature upon the energy of the wine ; how the vapors 
roll themselves up in balls, aad glide down the mountain- 
walls ; how the soil greedily swallows them, and how the 
hot winds skim over it. Nothing more beautiful than 
evening-purple overtaking such a vapor-drunken vine-hill; 
it is as if God himself bad reanimated the old creation, — 
ay, as if it were the vine-hill's own inebriated spirit, by 
which it is envapored. And when at last the clear night 
rises, giving rest to all, and to me, also, who before, per- 
haps, had sti'etched forth my arms and could not reach ; 
who has thought on thee, had thy name. a hundred times 
on my lips, yet did not utter it ! — should not I have feh 
pain, had I once ventured thy name, and, — no answer ? 
— all still ? Yes, Nature !— but to be so closely inti- 
mate with her, that in her bliss one had enough ! — but 
pot-so is it with me. Dear, dear friend, allow me now to 
kiss both thy hands, and do not draw them back, as thou 
wert wont to do. 

Where was I last night ? If they only knew tl^it I did 
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not sleep at home all night, and yet rested so Sweetly ) 
To you i will tell it ; you are far off ; even if you should 
scold, the thunder of your words will sound away befote 
it reaches here. 

Yesterday evening I went alone up the Rochus-moun- 
tain, and wrote to you, thus far ; then I dreamed a little, 
and, tis I came to myself, and believed the sun was about 
to set, lo, it Was the rising moon ! I was surprised, and 
should have been afraid, but the stars did not suffer it ; — • 
these hundred thousands and I together in that night ! — 
Yes, who am I, that I should tremble ? am I numbered 
with them ? I did not dare to descend ; I should have 
found no boat to ferry over ; besides, the nights are now 
not at all long; then I turned on my side, said good 
night to the stars, and soon fell asleep. Now and then 
flitting breezes waked me, and then I thought on thee ; 
as often as I awoke, I called thee to me ; I always said, 
in my heart, " Goethe, be with me, that I may not fear !" 
Then I dreamed that I was sailing along the sedgy shores 
of the Rhine, when, there, where it was deepest, between 
black chasms of rock, thy ring slipped from my finger ; I 
saw it sink deeper and deeper, till it touched the bottom ! 
I was about to call for help, when I awoke to the morning- 
purple, and was thrice happy that the ring was still upon 
my finger. O, prophet, interpret to me this dream ; step 
in before fate ; let not danger come too near our love, 
after this beauteous night, when, midst fear and joy, in 
council of the stars, I thought of thy future.* I had long 
yearned after this sweet adventure, now it has stolen so 
^oftly over me, and every thing is as it was before. No 
one knows where I was, and if they did, could they con- 

*,See A^»eB(Hz. 
VOL. L 16 
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jectur^ why ? Yonder,'tbou cfunest) tlirough the nistlii^ 
forest, eocompased by mild twilight ; ^d when thou wei^ 
quite near, the tired senses could not endure it ; the theme 
was so powerful, then I fell asleep, it was so beautiful;^^!! 
bloom and sweet scents. And the far, boundless host of 
stars, and the flickering silver of the moon, which, fron; 
distance to distance, danced upon the stream ; the va^t 
stillness of Nature, in which one hears all that stirs ; ab, 
here I feel my soul planted in this night-shiver ; here 
germ future thoughts ; these cold dew-pearls, which weigh 
on grass and weed, from these the spirit grows ; it has^- 
tens, it will blossom for thecj Goethe ; it will expand its 
gay colors before thee ; it is Jove to thee, that I think that 
I wr^tle aftert hings not yet expi'essed. Thou lookest 
upon me in spirit, and thy gaze draws thoughts from me ; 
then I must often say what I do not understand, — what 
I only see. , 

The spirit has also senses : as there is much which 
we only hear, or only see, or only feel ; so there are 
thoughts, which the spirit also perceives with but one of 
these senses ; I often only see what I think, often feel 
it : and when I hear it, Ip ! it makes me tremble. I 
know not how I comq to this knowledge, which is not 
produced from my own reflection ; I look around me 
for the author of these tones ; and then I believe, that 
all is produced from the fire of love. There is warmth 
in the spirit, we feel it : the cheeks glow from thought, 
and sbiyerings come over us, which fan inspiration into 
a new glow. Yes, dear friend ! this morning, as I wnk- 
ed, I felt as if I had attained to the experience of some- 
thing great ; as if the vpws of my heart had wings, and 
soared over vale and mountain, into the pure, joyous, 
light-filled sky. No oath^ no, conditions ; a^miliing 
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Kut appropriate motion, pure striving after the heavenly. 
This IS my vow : freedom from all ties, and that I will 
Only believe id the spirit, which reveals the beautiful, 
which prophesies bliss. 

The night-dew had washed me ; the sharp morning 
breeze dried me again : I felt a slight shiver, but warm- 
ed myself in descending my dear velvet Rochus. The 
butterflies were already flying around the flowers ; I 
drove them all together before me, and where I saw one 
on the road, chased it to my flock ; below I had at least 
thirty together. O ! how I should have liked to have 
driven them with me across the Rhine, but there they 
all twirled away from one another. 

A cargo of Frankfort visiters has just arrived, — 
Christian Schlosser "brings me a letter from your mother 
and you. I conclude, that I may read them. 

Thy Child. 

Dear Goethe ! Thou art content with me, and art 
pleased with all that I write, and wilt wear my gold 
breast-pin : — yes ! do so, and let it be a talisman for 
this joyous season. To-day is the twenty-first. 



TO GOETHE. 

Caub. 

I WRITE to you 4n crystal midnight; black basaltic 
country, dipped in moonlight ! The town forms a 
complete cat's back, with its ducking houses, and is 
quite furred with bristling points of rock and mountain 
ruins ; and there, opposite, it shines and flickers in the 
shade, as whett one rubs the cat's iwck. 
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I lay already in bed beneath a strange damask cover* 
)id, which was quite stiff with worked escutcheons and 
initials, and faded roses, and jasmine-sprigs ; but under 
this, I had rolled myself up in the silver bear-skin, of 
which yoii know. I lay quite easy and pleasant, and 
considered of all that Christian Schlosser had spun to 
me on the way ; he said you understood nothing of mu- 
sic, and did not like to h^ar death spoken of. I asked 
how he knew all this : — he said,, he had given himself 
the trouble of instructing you in music, but had not suc- 
ceeded, — but about death he had never commenced 
speaking, for fear of displeasing you. And just as I 
was thinking of this, in the lonely marriage-bed, orna- 
mented with great plumes, I heard a song in a strange 
language, singing without : so much melody, so much 
pause ! — I spring in my silver bear-skin to the window 
and peep out, — ^ there sat my Spanish sailor in the fresh 
moonlight, and singing. I knew him directly by the 
golden tassel on his cap ; I said, '' Good evening. Cap- 
tain ; I thought you bad swum down the Rhine intQ the 
open sea a week ago." He recognised me immediately, 
and answered, that he waited to know if I would not ac- 
company him. I let him sing the lay once more ; it 
sounded very solemnly : at the pauses one could hear 
the echo from the little sharp-cornered Pfalz, which, 
with its ivory turrets and silver battlements, was quite 
melted in moonlight. 

I do not know, dear Goethe, what demonstrations in 
music Schlosser made to you with his leathery voice, — 
but had you listened last night with me to the foreign 
mariner ; how the tones solemnly danced around togeth- 
er, how they rolled over to the shore, breathed upon the 
rocks ; and the soft echo, so sWeetly waked in the deep 
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mghly dreamiogly ^olpng^d the soiinci ; the aiado^r ! 
haw laoguisbing in a pause he dolefully heaves a sigh^ 
coii^plains in high tones ; then, worked up to despair, ealls 
resoundingly upon the inapossible ; and then, with r enewir 
ed passion, yields his song to memory ; in pearly rows of 
soft tones pours, forth the whole treasure of his happi^ 
ness, — r breathes oh ! and ah ! — listens, — rebounding 
calls, — again listens, — and without an answer at last 
gajtbers the flock, — in forgetfulness numbers the little 
Im^h — o»e, — two, — three, — and then forsakes the 
desolate strand of ^ his life, the poor shepherd ! Ah ! 
wonderful mediation of the ineffable, which oppresses 
the bosom ! ah, music ! 

Yes ! hadst thou heard it too, thou wouldst have par* 
ticipated in these destinies ; thou wouldst have sighed for 
them, wept for them, and inspiration would have pervad* 
ed thee and me, dear Goethe, — who was there deeply 
moved ; me consolation would have overtaken in thine 
arms. 

The sailor bid me good night ; I sprang into my great 
bed under the damask cover : it creaked so in my ears^ 
Ijcould not sleep ; I wanted to lie still ; then. I heard, 
in the twisted bed-posts, the death-watch ticking : one 
lifter the other went to work like busy workmen in an 
armory. 

I must blush to own it to you, but I am sometimes 
afraid, when I am so alone at night, and look into dark- 
ness ; there is nothing, but I cannot arm myself against 
it ; at such times I would not be alone ; and only on 
that account I often think, I must marry,- that I may 
have a protector against this confused, perplexing pban* 
torn- world. Ah ! Goethe, do. you think this unkindly ? 
Yes ! when day breaks, then J am myself thoroughly 
15* 
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vexed at soch silly cowardice. I can go at night ioto 
4be open air and into the forest, where each bush, each 
branch, -presents a different countenance ; my strange, 
danger-defying wantonness conquers alarm. Besides, 
out of doors it is quite another thing, there they are not 
so intrusive ; one feels the life of Nature as an eternal 
and divine effect, streaming through all and one's Self, — 
who can be afraid then ? The night before last upon 
the Rochus, as I was qiiite alone, I heard the wind 
coming up from a great distance ; the nearer it canoe, 
the more speedily it increased ; and then, exactly at my 
feet, it softly sunk its wings, without even touching my 
cloak, nay, scarcely breathed upon me : must I not be- 
lieve that it was sent, but to bring me a greeting ? You 
know well, Goethe, sighs are messengers. You sit 
alone at the open window, late in the evening, and think 
and feel the last inspiration for the last loved one, rolling 
in your veins, — then, involuntarily, you heave a sigh, — 
this is in a moment chasing on its way, — you cannot 
call it back. 

Wandering sighs are called those which rise from an 
unquiet breast, from perplexed thought and desire ; but 
Such a sigh from a mighty bosom, where the thoughts in 
beauteous turns entwining themselves, move their buskin- 
ed, dew-bathed feet in a holy measure, led on by the flight 
of the muse, — such a sigh, which unbars thy breast to 
thy songs, — i^soars a herald before them ! and my sighs, 
dear friend, — by thousands they surround this one^ 

Now to night I have been most cruelly afraid,-?-! 
looked at the window, where it was clear, — how fain 
would I have been yonder ! I lay upoa the fatal heredi^ 
tary bed of the last century, in which knight and prelate, 
perhapd) have breathed their last spirits, and a dozen litde 
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^gemlemeD (death watch) aU fixed to the spot, industri- 
ously knocked and ticked away. Ah ! bow I longed for 
the cool night-air. Can one be so foolish ? Suddenly I 
conquered myself, and stood in the middle of the room. 
Once upon my feet I am a herome, let me see who dare 
offend me ; ah, how my heart and temples beat ! the 
fourteen friends in need (whom I, from old convent-habit, 
summoned to my assistance) are also no company to make 
one laugh, since one carries under his arm his head, the 
other his entrails, and so on, — I let them all out of the 
window. And thou, magic mirror, in which all that I see 
and hear is so enchantingly reflected, what was it, which 
made me blessed ? Nothing ! Deep consciousness, breath- 
ing peace : thus I stood at the window and awaited the 
breaking day. 

Bettine. 

July 24th. 

I cannot leave you at peace about musiq. You shall 
acknowledge whether you love me, you shall say whether 
you are penetrated by music. Schlosser has studied 
thorough-bass, in order to explain it to you, and you have, 
«is he says, made resistance to the flat seventh, and have 
said : *' Get away with your flat seventh ; if you cannot 
arrange it in form and order, if it do not fall into the so con- 
clusively settled laws of harmony ^ if it have not its sensible 
natural origin, as well as the other tones, away ! < — and 
have chased the disconcerted missionary out of thy heathen 
temple, keeping, in the mean time, to your Lydian mea- 
sure, which has no flat seventh. But> heathen, thou must 
become a Christian ! The flat seventh does not harmo- 
nize, certainly, and is without sensible basis ; it is the 
divine leader, — ^ the mediator between sensual and heav- 
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f nly QHtuire ; it h davated above seosf , it leads on to tbe« 
tspirit'World ; it hag assuousd &&sb md bone, to free tbe 
spirit from flesh ; it has become tone, to give spirit to 
tone, aad if it were not, all tpnes would remain in limbo* 
You are not to imagine^ that the fundamental chords h^? 
in them more effisctual wisdon>rthan the Churcb-^Fathers, 
before the Redemption, before the Ascension* He came 
apd carried them with him to heaven, and now that they 
are redepme4j they can themselves redeem, — they can 
satisfy constant yearning. As it is with Christians, so is 
it with sounds : every Christian feels the Redeemer within 
himself, each tone can elevate itself to mediator, or sev- 
enth, and thus perfect the eternal work of redemption 
from the; sensual to the heavenly ; as only through Christ 
we enter the kingdom of spirit, so only through the sev- 
enth, the benumbed kingdom of .tone is delivered and be? 
comes music. Spirit, in eternal motion, which is, 
properly speaking, heaven : as soon as they come in 
contact, new spirits, new notions are produced : their 
dance, their groups, become divine revelations ; music is 
the medium of spirit, through which the sensual becomes 
spiritual ; and as redemption extends itself to all, who, 
embraced by the living spirit of the Godhead, long after 
eternal life, so the flat seventh, by its solution, leads 
all tones, which pr&y to it for delivery, in a thousand differ- 
ent ways, to their source, — divine spirit. And we poor 
creatures should be satisfied, that we feel : our whole 
present existence is a qualification to comprehend bliss ; 
we are not to wait for a well-cushioned, dressed-oqt 
heaven,, like your mother ; who believes that all which 
has delighted us on earth, will be found yonder in greyer 
splendor : she does not go as far to maintain, that her 
&ded wedding gown of pale green silk, damasked with 
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ffAd and silver leaves, witl^rimson velvet robe> will 
yonder form her heavenly garment ; 8nd that the jewelled 
bouquet, which a cruel thief purloited from her, is al- 
ready imbibing the light of the stars, to glitter upon her 
forehead as diadem among *^e heavenly crowns. She 
sjqrs : " Why was this Countenance made mine, and 
wherefore from out my eyes should the spirit accost tWs 
or that one, if it were not of heaven, and in 'attendance 
upon heaven ? All that is dead makes no impression, but 
all that which impresses, is of eternal life." When I re- 
fete any thing to her of my invention, she says, they are 
all things which will1)e essentialized in heaven. Often I 
describe to her my imaginary works of art. She says : 
^' They are tapestries of the fancy, with which the walls 
of the heavenly dwellings are adorned." She was lately 
at a concert, and was much delighted by a violoncello ; I 
made use of the opportunity, and said : ^^ Take care, 
Frau Eath, that the angels don't beat your head about 
with the fiddle-bow, till you perceive that music is 
heaven." She was quite struck, and, after a long pause, 
j^aid ; " Girl ! you may be right, " 

25tb. 

What am I doing, Goethe ? I pass half my nights 
in writing to you ; yesterday morning early I fell asleep 
in the boat (we sailed to St. Goar), and dreamed about 
music, and that which I yesterday evening, half weary 
half possessed, wrote for you, is scarcely the shadow of 
that which spoke within me ; but truth lies therein. 
There is, indeed, a great difference, between that which 
the spirit imparts to us sleeping, and that, which, waking, 
we are able to maintain upon it. I tell you, I hope in 
future to be more collected, when I write to you ; I will 
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moderate myself, aiid coUict all little lines and features, 
without effort, to see if ^ey arise from one intuition, if 
they form one sysrem. 1 should myself like to know, 
what music is : I igek it as man seeks eternal wisdom. 



^•^ 



w 



Do not believe, :!^i I a%' not in earnest about what 
I have written ; loelieve if exactly because I have 
thought it, although it does want heavenly genius ; and ' 
one perceives, at once, how happy I was to take refuge 
from my demon (angry that I understood him so ill) 
behind your mother's golden hoop-petticoat. Adieu ! 
• late yesterday evening I walked by moonlight, in the 
beautiful, blooming Linden-walk, on the banks of the 
Rhine ; there I heard a clapping, and soft* singing. 
Before her cottage, beneath the blooming Linden-tree, 
sat the mother of twins ; one she had upon her breast, 
find the other she rocked with her foot, in measure to 
the song she was singing ; thus already, in the very germ, 
wTiere scarce is to be found the first trace of life, music 
is the nurse of the spirit ; a humming in the ear, and 
then the child sleeps ; tones are the companions of its 
dreams ; they are its world ; it has nothing, — the child, 
even though the mother rock it ; it is alone in spirit ; 
but the tones penetrate it and bind it to themselves, as 
the earth binds to itself the life of plants ; and if music 
did not support its life, it would become cold ; and so 
music broods on, from the time when the spirit first 
moves itself, till it becomes fledged and ripe, and impa- 
tiently strives after heaven, — there we shall also learn, 
that music was the mother-warmth, which called the 
spirit forth from its earthly shell. Amen. 
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26th. 

This secret delight, to slee|) uppt thy breast ! for to 
write to you, after having passed through the business of 
the day, is a real dreaming iij^oa thy heart,' encompassed 
by thy arms : I always r^oice, whea we -put up at the 
little inns, and the cry is, " We will go early to bed, for 
we must turn out betimes." Frank always Phases me 
the first to bed, and indeed, I am always so tired, that 
I can scarcely wait the time ; I throw off my clothes in 
haste, and sink, for weariness, as in a deep well : then 
the forest, through which we have travelled in the day, 
surrounds me ; the light of dreams flashes through tl?e 
dim vaults of sleep. Dreams are but bubbles, one 
says ; I have made another remark, — may it perhaps 
be true ? the country, the neighbourhood, in which I 
find myself during my dreams, is alw.ays si^ificant of 
the disposition of the passive state of my mjnd. For 
instance, I always dream now of something concealed, 
secret ; now, caverns of soft moss, by cool streams, 
closed by blossoming branches ; then, dim forest- 
recesses, where, it is certain, no one finds or seeks us. 
There, in dream, I wait for thee, — I am still, and look 
around for thee : I wander along narrow overgrown 
paths, then hasten. back, because I believe that now 
thou art there : then, will suddenly breaks through ; I 
struggle within myself to possess th^e, and that is, — 
my waking. Then the east is already painted ; I pull 
the table to the window, twilight veils the first lines ; 
but, before I have written to the end of the page, the 
sun shines. Ah ! what do I then .write to thee ? I 
can myself form no judgment, but am always ;Curious to- 
know what will come next. Let others enrich their 
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destiny by pilgrimage to yl^e promised land ; let tbem 
write their journal *of learned and other diings, if they 
even bring you an Elephant's foot, or a petrified snail, 

— all this, I will master, if only in their dreams, they 
do not, like me, sink dowi%|n thee. Leave to me the 
stiHy night, take no cares withnhee to bed, repose in the 
beauteous peace which I prepare for thee, — I am also * 
so happy in thee ! It is certainly, as you say, beautiful 
to wander with the friend of one's soul, through the 
labyrinth of spiritual treasures ; but dare I not petition 
for the child, who is dumb with love ? For, to say the 
truth, this written chat is nothing but a help at need, — 
the deepest love in me is dumb ; it is as a midge, buz- 
zing about your ears in sleep, and, if you will not wake 
and be aware of me, then it will sting you. Tell me ! 
is this passion, which I here rehearse before thee f O, 
tell me, if it were but true ! if I were born to burn 
away with passion ; if I were the lofty cedar upon the 
world-topping Lebanon, fired as a sacrifice to thy genius,* 
and could exhale in fragrance, so that, through me, each 
might drink in thy spirit ; if it were thus, my friend, 
that passion could give birth to the spirit of the beloved, 
even as fire gives birth to vapor ! — and thus it really 
is ! thy spirit dwells in me, and inflames me, and I am 
consumed in flame, and exhale, and all that the flying 
sparks reach, burns too ; — thus, music is now crackling 
and flimmering within me ; it must, also, submit to be- 
come a joyful burnt-offering, only it will not burn quite 
clear, and makes a great deal of smoke. Here, I think 
of you and Schiller ; the world views you as two broth- 
ers upon one throne ; he has as many followers as you ; 

— they do not know, that they are touched by one 
through the other ; but I am certain of it. I, too, wis 
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juice upjust to Schiller, and beli§vcd, tbat, because I 
love you, I dare not reverence him : but, after I bad 
seen you, and after that bis ashes remained as a la^t 
holy relic, as bequeathment Jo bis friends, then I con- 
sidered within myself, I felt assured, that the, cry of 
the ravens over this holy corpse, was like the unjust 
sentence. Do you know what you said to me, as we 
saw one another for the first time ? I will insert it here, 
as a memorial stone of thy. inmost conscience. Yqu. 
said, '^ I still think of Schiller ; " in the mean tim^, 
you looked upon me, and sigbed deeply; and then I 
ipterrupted, and w^s telling you, that I was no admirer 
of his ; but you said, " I would that he were now here ; 
you would feel otherwise ; no one could withstand bis 
goodness ; if be was not so richly and abundantly re- 
spected, it was because bis spirit streamed through the 
wbol^ life of his time,, and becausp each was nourished 
and supported by him, and every want supplied. This 
he was, to others, this he was of all the most to mcj 
and his loss cannot bi^ replaced." At that time, I wrote 
down your words, not to impart them to others as your 
remarkable judgment, no, because I felt ashamed. 
These . words have been beneficial to me ; they have 
made me wise ; and often, when I have been about to 
proBpunce sentence of death upon someone, it occur- 
red to me, how you, at that time, in your mild justice, 
pronounced sentence upon my pj:esumpiion, I was 
obliged, in excitement of jealousy, to acknowledge that 
I was nothing. " Nothing is touched in vain," you an-* 
swered. " This connexion of many years, this eaniest^ 
dpep conviction, is become part of myself; and, when 
I now go into the theatre, and look towards his place, 
and am forced to believe that he is no more in this 
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world) that those eyes nO longer seek nae, then' am I 
tired of life, and I also wish,, that I were no looger 
here. » 

Dear Goethe, you placed me very high, when you at 
that time expressed to me such costly feelings. and -senti- 
ments. It was the first time that any one had opeoe4 
before me his inmost heart, and you were that one! 
yes, without hesitation, you surrendered yourself tb 
Ibese after-throes in my presence ; and certainly Schiller 
has had a favorable influence on me,, for he made you 
tender and yielding, so that you remained long leaning 
upon me, and at last pressed me fast to your bosom. 

I am tired : I have written from half past two till 
nearly five : to-day it seems inclined, never to grow 
light, thick rain-clouds are hanging over the sky ; we 
must certainly wait till noon, before we can procee;4 
further. You should only see the tumult of vapor upon 
the Rhine, and what hangs from the single points of rock ! 
If wo remain here, I will write to you in the afternoon 
again, for I wished to speak to you of music, and of 
Schiller and yourself, how you are both connected with 
it, —it has bothered my brain a long time already. 

I am weary, dear Goeihe ; I must go sleep. 

Evening. 

I am very tired, dear friend, and would not write to 
you, but that I see these pages of this strange zig-zag 
journey will form themselves into something entire ; and 
therefore I will not neglect, if it be only in a few lines, 
to preserve the portrait of each day ; nothing but storm 
and tempest ; for a change, one single sun-beam. All 
remained in St. Goarshausen and mounted the Rheinfels ; 
my hands are torn by thorns, and my knees still tremble 
from exertion, for J went before, and chose the shortest 
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^d steepest waj. Here above, it looks so dark and 
solemn ; a row of naked rocks push forward, crowding 
one behind the other, crowned with vineyards, woods, 
and old castle-ruins ; and thus they boldlj tread into the 
river-bed to meet the course of the Rhine, which, from 
out the deep, still sea, sweeps about the enchanted 
liurelei, rushes up over the even rocks ; foams, bellows, 
svrells, shoots against the ridge, and then, like a real 
reveller, swallows up in itself the overboiling rage of the 
foaming floods. 

From above, I viewed at my ease, under the pro** 
tecting waH of the Rheinfels, the after-comers, with re4 
and green umbrellas, clambering wearily up the slippery 
path^ and as just then the sun's last beam of hope van- 
ished, and a heavy shower put an end to the prayer for 
fine weather, the nature-loving company turned faint- 
hearted back almost from their goal, and I remained 
alone beneath the crowned heads. How shall 1 describe 
this moment to you with one word — strikingly } scarce- 
ly could I fetch breath, — so touching, so powerful ! 
Ah ! I am happy ! the whole world is beautiful, and I 
see and hear all for thee ! 

I looked, still and lonely, into the roaring flood ; jthe 
giant faces of the rocks intimidated me ; I hardly trusted 
to raise my look, — many arfe too bold, — hanging over 
with the dark bush, which protrudes from out the burst 
side,^ the naked roots scarcely held by the stone, the 
hanging branches waving in the. torrent, it became so 
dark, I thought day would never break. Just as I was 
considering whether the wolves would devour me to- 
night, the sun came forth, and, striving with clouds, 
surrounded the heights with a ring of fire. The forest- 
crowns flamed, the glens and ravines breathed forth 
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an awful deep-blue on the river, — there a thousa^ 
reflections play upon the petrified Landgraves, and a 
shadow-world danced around them in fleeting change 
upon the moving flood : every thing wavered, — I was 
obliged to turn away my eyes. I tore down the ivy 
from the wall, and made garlands, and slung them with 
my crook, by which I had ascended, far into the flood. 
Ah ! I scarcely saw them, and they were gone ! Good 
night. 



— sa 



O ! good 



nicht ! 



^ — 1^ 



:^f 



^ 



O ! good night, my dearest one ! 

27th. 

Goethe, good morning ! I was at four o'clock this 
morning with the salmon-fishers, and helped to keep 
watch, for they are also of opinion, that '^ in troubled 
waters is good fishing ; " but it was of no use, none 
were taken. I ransomed a carp, and set him free in the 
stream again, to (he honor of God and thee. 

The weather will not clear up ; we ar^ just putting 
over to the left shore in order to return by the carriage ; 
how niuch I should have liked to have cruised about, 
here a few days more ! 



TO BETTINE. 

August 3d, 1808. 

I MUST, dear Bettine, renounce all attempt at answering 
you ; you let a complete picture-book of splendid and 
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Idveljr scenes run, as it were, through yoiir fingers ; one* 
recognises the treasures in skimming, and knows what 
one possesses, before one can master the contents. My ♦ 
best hours I use in becommg more nearly acquainted 
with them, and I encourage myself to endure the electric ^ 
shocks of your inspirations. At this moment I have 
scarcely read the first half of your" Ifetter, and am too 
much moved to continue it. Receive in the mean time, 
thanks for all ; proclaim, frohi the heights of the Rhine, 
thy evangelies and articles of belief, undisturbed and 
unconcerned, and let thy psalms stream down to me and 
the fish ; but do not wonder that I, like them, am mute. 
One thing I beg : do not cease loving to write to me ; 
I shall never cease to read you with delight. 

What Schlos'ser imparted to you about me, induces 
you to highly interesting excursions out of Nature's field, 
into the domain of art. That music is still a mysterious 
subject, of difficult research to me, I do not deny ; wheth- 
er I must rest satisfied with the hard decision of the mis* 
sionary (as you call him) will then first be proved, when 
my love for her, who now moves me to really abstract 
studies, shall no more continue. It is true, you have 
placed amidst the darkness flaming torches, and fire- 
basins ; but at present, they dazzle more than they illumi- 
nate ; yet at the same time, I expect from the entire illu- 
mination, a splendid " total effect," therefore continue 
sparkling on all sides. 

As I have to-day reached the Amen of your rich, sub- 
stantial letter, I would fain express t6 you, in conclusion, 
in one word, the enjoyment which has grown out of it for 
me, and beg you, by no means, to let slip the theme upon 
music ; but, on the contrary, to vary it in every possible 
16* 
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way and manner. And so I bid you a hearty farewell : 
continue to love rae, till happy stars bring us once more 
* together. ' 

Goethe. 



TO GOETHE. 

Rochusberg. 

We have been five days upon the road, and during that 
time it rained incessantly. The whole house fuH of guestSj 
no little corner, where one could enjoy solitude and writp 
to you. 

As long as I have any thing to tell you, so long 1 
firmly believe thy spirit is fixed upon me, as upon so 
many enigmas of Nature ; thus, I believe each being to 
be such an enigma, and that it is the office of love be- 
tween friends to solve the enigma ; so that each one may 
become acquainted with his more secret nature, through 
and in his friend. Yes, dearest, this makes me happy, 
that my life gradually developes itself through thee ; there- 
fore would I not be counterfeit ; rather sufl^er all my faults 
and weaknesses to be known to thee, than give thee a 
wrong notion of myself ; because then thy love would not 
be busy with wte, but with a false image, which I bad in- 
serted instead of my own. Thus I am often warned by a 
feeling, to avoid this or that, out of love to thee, because 
I should, nevertheless, deny it before thee. 

Dearest Goethe ! I must impart to you things of the 
deepest moment ; they belong, properly speaking, to all 
men, but you alone listen to me, and believe me, and 
acknowledge in silence that I am right- I have often re- 
flected, that the spirit cannot efiect what it will ; that a 
secret longing lies concealed in it, which it cannot satisfy ; 
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for instance, that I have a great longing to be with you, 
and nevertheless, however much I may think of you, I 
cannot make it sensible to you. I believe it is because 
the spirit does not really live in the realm of ti uth, and 
thus cannot make known its proper existence, till it has 
completely gone over from falsehood to the realm of rev- 
lation, (for truth is nothing else than revelation,) and ih^n 
first can one spirit reveal itself to the other. I would fain 

* tell you other things, but it is difficult ; unquiet falls upon 
me, and I do not know which way to turn. In the first 
moment, indeed, all is rich, but will I embrace it with 
words, — all is vanished: even as in a fable, where one 
finds a precious treasure, in which one can recognise all 
jewels ; will we touch it, it sinks awaj : and this also 
proves to me, that the spirit, here upon earth, only dreams 
of the beautiful, and is not yet its master, or else it could 
fly, as easily as think that it would like to fly. Ah ! we are 
so far from each other ! Whatever door I open, and see 
people together, thou art not amongst them ; I know it 
well before I open, and yet I must first convince myself, 
and I feel the pains of one disappointed. Should I now, 
too, still conceal niy soul from thee ? or cover with a gar- 
ment, that which I have to say, because I am ashamed of 
my desponding forebodings ? Shall I not put that confi- 

■ dence in you, that you love life, even though yet helpless, 
it requires v<7atching, till it can impart its spirit } I haVe 
taken great pains to collect myself, and to express to you 

' myself. I have hid myself from the sun's light, and in 
' the dim night, when no star was shining, and the winds 
rushed, I went forth in the darkness, and stole on to the 
shore, — there it was not lonely enough ; the waves dis- 
turbed me, and the rustling in the grass ; and when I 
stared into the close darkness, and the clouds broke, 60 
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that the Stars showed themselves, then I muffled myself 
in my mantle and laid my face upon the earth, to be quite, 
quite alone. This strengthened me, so that I became 
more free ; then I was excited to observe that, which per- 
haps none had observed ; then I considered, whether I 
really speak mihihee^ or if I only let myself be heard 
before thee ? Ah, Goethe ! Music, yes, music ! (here 
we again come to the holy chapter,) there we also listen, 
but we do not enter into converse, but we hear how 
they, the spirits of music, commune with one anoth- 
er, and we hear and perceive that they agree in speech. 
Therefore, true converse is a harmony, uniting in itself 
fdl, without separation ; when I say the truth to you, then 
your soul must flow over into mine, — that I believe. 

Whence do they come, these spirits of music ? From 
out the human breast ! He beholds himself, the master ; 
this is the power which cites the spirit. It rises up from 
the endless depths of the internal, and they look keenly 
at one another, (the master and tlie spirit,) this is inspira- 
tion ; so the divine spirit looks upon Nature, -^ through* 
this she blossoms. Out of the spirit, blossom spirits ; 
they entwine with one another, they stream forth, they 
drink in one another, they bear one another ; their dance 
is image, form : we do not see them ;^ we perceive them, 
and subject ourselves to their heavenly power, and in so • 
doing, we submit to an influence which heals us* This 
is music ! 

O believe, that real music is surely superhuman. The 
master requires impossibility from the spirits subjected 
to his power, — and lo ! it is possible, — they perform 
it. One cannot doubt upon magic ; only one must be- 
lieve, that the supermighty will be performed in the do- 
minion of supermight, and that the sublime depends upoii 
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presentiment, upon the endeavors of him, before whom 
•the, spirit^ bow themselves. Who wishes for the di- 
vine, —r for him tliey will effect what is divine. But* 
what is the divine ? The eternal sacrifice of the human 
heart to divinity ; — this sacrifice takes place here after 
a spiritual manner ; and even if the master deny it, or do 
not perceive it, it is nevertheless true. Does he con- 
ceive a melody, so at once he preconceives its perfec- 
tion, and the heart subjects itself to a severe trial ; it 
allows itself to be pleased with all, in order to approach 
nearer the divine ; the higher it soars, the more blessed ; 
and this is the merit of the master for giving himself up, 
that the spirits press in upon him, take to him, annihilate 
bis whole conception, so that he obeys them, seeking 
the. sublime amid the continual pains of inspiration. 
Where I have heard all this, and only what I have 
heard, was music. As I came out of the convent to 
Offenbach, there I lay in the garden upon the lawn, and 
heard Salieri, and Winter, and Mozart, and Cherubini, 
and Haydn, and Beethoven. All this swarmed around 
me : I conceived it neither by my ear nor my under- 
standing, but yet I felt it, while all else in life I did not 
feel : that is, the loftier, inward man felt it ; and already, 
at that time I asked myself ; who is that, who is fed and 
nourished by music ; and what is that, which there grows, 
and nourishes, and supports itself, and through music be- 
comes itself active ? for I felt an incitement to action, 
but did not know what I should seize upon. Often I 
thought, I must with flying standard head the people ; I 
would lead them to heights, above the enemy, and then, 
at my bidding, at my signal, they must rush down into the 
vale, and spread themselves forth in conquest. Then I 
saw the red and white colors flying, and the powder- 
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nnoke in tbe suti-dn^zled fields ; there I saw them, i\m 
messengers of victory, sprmg forward in gallop, sur- • 
j'ound me with exulting shouts ; then I saw and felt, 
.how the spirit frees itself in inspiration, and soars up to 
heaven ; the heroes , bleeding with wounds, crushed, 
happy, crying out in death ; yes, and I myself have 
passed through all this with them,. — for I felt myself 
also wounded, and felt how the spirit took leave, — 
would fain have lingered awhile beneath the pahn of 
Victory's goddess, and yet, while she raised it up, 
would also fain soar with her. Yes, this have I felt, 
and more ; where I found myself alone, looked into 
deep and wild ravines, not deep ^- depthlesa ; endless 
bills above me, foreboding the presence of spirits. 
Yes, I collected myself and said : " But cpme, ye 
spirits, come but on ; because ye are divine and loftiej^ 
than I, I will not resist ye.'' Then I heard, from out 
the unutterable murmur of voices, the spirits setting 
themselves free, — they yielded from one another, — I 
saw them from afar, approaching me in glancing flight ; 
through the heavenly blue atmosphere they exhaled theijt 
silvery wisdom, and they, inclined themselves down into 
the rocky amphitheatre, and caused light to stream over 
the black precipices, so that all was visible. There the 
waves sprang up in flowers, and danced around them, and 
their approach, their whole speech, was an intrusion of 
their beauty upon me, that my eyes could scarcely, with 
all assistance, of the spirit, receive it, — and that was 
t^ie entire effect they marie upon me. 

O, Goethe ! I could impart to you still many visions ; 
yes, I believe, that Orpheus saw himself surrounded by 
wild beasts, who in sweet sadness groaned in unison with 
the sighs of his song ; I believe, that the trees and rocks 
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- tpproacbed and formed new groups and woods*, for I 
also have seen it : I saw pillars rise up, bearing won* 
derfui rafters, upon which beaufiful youths balanced 
themselves ; I saw halls, in which lofty, divine images 
were erected ; marvellous edifices, whose splendor broke 
the ray of the proud eye ; whose galleries were temples, 
in whjch priestesses, with golden instruments of sacri- 
fice, were wandering, and adorning the columns with 
, flowers ; whose pinnacles were encircled with eaglea 
and swans. I saw these huge piles of architecture wed 
with the night, the ivory turrets with their diamond tints 
melt in evening's purple, and protruding beyond the stars, 
which in the cold blue of night, like gathered armies, 
flew along, and, dancing in time of music, and swinging 
iround the spirits^ formed circles. Then I heard, in the 
far woods, the groans of the; beasts for deliverance ; /and 
what besides swarmed before my view and in my fancy. 
What did I believe tl^at I iinist and could do ? what 
vows have I expressed to the spirits ? all that they re- 
quired, I vowed for ever and ever. Ah ! Goethe, all 
this have I seen and felt in the green, gold-flowered 
grass. There I lay during the play-hour, and had 
spread over me the fine linen, which was bleaching 
there ; I heard, or rather felt, myself borne up and sur- 
rounded by these unutterable symphonies, which none 
can interpret : they came and watered the linen, and I 
remained lying there, and felt the glow pleasingly cool- 
ed. You will surely have experienced things similar ; 
these fever-fits, to ascend into the paradise of the imag- 
ination, have, in some way, penetrated you, too ; they 
g^ow throughout all Nature, which again was cooled, — 
has become something else, — is made fit for something 
else. On thee the spirits have laid hands, held thee in 
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iftiniortal fire ; — and that was mqsic ; whether you m- • 
derstand or. peFceive it; whether restlessness or quiet 
fall upon you ; .whether you exult or -deeply mourn.; 
whether your spirit breathes freedom or perceives it§ 
chains ; — it is always the spiritual basis of the super- 
human in thee. If neither the " third " nor the '^ fifth " 
ofier light to you ; if they be not so gracious as to allow 
themselves to be viewed and felt by you, it is only be- 
cause you have already passed through its holy sphere ; — 
because thy senses, matured in its light, again yield to 
seed the golden fruit-kernels. Yes, thy songs are the 
sweet fruits filled with its balsam. Balsam streams forth 
from the v6luptuou$ness of the dilhyrambic ! — they 
are no more tones, — they are entire kinds in your poems, 
which bear and spread their power. Yes, that I surely 
believe, that music forms each genuine appearance of 
art, and rejoices to be reborn so purely in thee. Take 
no care for the empty eggshells, out of which the fledged- 
spirits have escaped, — for the '' third " and the " fifth,?' 
and the whole kith and kin between sharp and flat, — 
to you they are related ; you are in the midst of them. 
The child does not ask, amongst his relations, '' Who 
are these, and how do they come together ? " it feels the 
eternal law of love, whiph binds it to all. And I must 
also tell you, yet one thing : coipposers are no masons, 
who bake one stone upon the other, and forget not the " 
chimney, nor the stair-case, nor the ridge-lead, nor the 
door, through which they may again slip out, and believe 
they have built a house. They are no composers, for 
me, who cut a garment to your songs which shall be long 
enough before and behind. O, thy songs, which break 
through the heart with their melody ! as I sat ten days 
ago, above, on the Rfaeinfels, and the wind bowed* tlm^ 
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Strong oaics till they 'cracked, and they roared and blustered 
in the storna ; and their foliage, borne upon the wind, 
danded above the waves. Then I ventured to sing ; there 
tims no mu^ic-mode, — there Was no transition, — there 
was no painting of the feelings or thoughts, which ad- 
corded so powerfully with Nature, it was an impulse to 
b'ecorae one with her. Then I well perceived, how 
music inhabits thy Genius ! He showed himself to me 
Booti'ng upon the waters, and inculcated within me, that I 
love thee ! Ah, Goethe, let no songs be lisped to thee, 
and do not believe it necessary to learn to understand and 
digniiy them ; surrender at discretion; suffer, in God's 
name, ship\^^eck of thy nations^ — why will you ordain 
and understand all which is divine, whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth ? See, thus I write when I am reinless, 
and do not Jnquire whether reason permit it. I do not 
know If it be truth, any more than that which I first prove; 
but I wbuld rather write thus, without fearing that you, 
Kke others, should command me to be silent. What 
could I not write to you, if I would not deliberate } soon 
I should become master, and nothing should conceal itself 
fSrom me, which I minded to hold fast with the spirit, — 
aind if you agreed, and bowed to my will, as the chord of 
the seventh presses forward to meet solution, then it would 
be as love will have it. 

Rochnsberg^, 

Often, 1 eaonot, for joy, that the Messed," lonely hour 
ill at hahd^ fix my selfto writing. Here, above, 'midst 
l^eUen sunnner, think on the golden future, -^ for that is 
my future, to see thee again ; from that very moment 
when you reached me your hand, at pMitig, and gave me 
to uoderstand tha^ it was enough for tenderness, — do. I 
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turn, in tboi^bi, a^ to tbcte. Therefiofe io I Ifaiffi 
with one'«ye, while I weep with the other. ^ ^ 

How hlissiul, tben^ to think thee ! how talkative h^ 
comes my soul in each little event, from which it hop^Mo 
, call, forth the treasure ! 

My first way was here above, where I wrote you-.tlie 
last letter, before we departed. I wanted to see wl^edai^ 
my inkstand were still there, and my little case,^ wifh 
paper. All still in place and order. Ah^ Goethert|y 
letters are so dear to me, I have wrapped them in a sil^ 
: envelope, worked with variegated flowers, and golfer jcur- 
naments. The last day before our Rhine journey, I. ^Ld 
-not know wliere to carry them 5 take them with toe^J 
would not, as we bad but one portmanteau between 1^; 
' in my chamber, which I could not lock up bedHisa^Jt 
was wanted, I was not willing to leave them, either,; I 
thought the boait mi^t sink, and I drown, and th^ tbteae 
letters, of winch one after tb^ other had lain upoii mgr 
heart, might fall into strange hands* At first, X. we^ 
give them the Nuns of Vollraths to keep, — (they ar^ St- 
Bernhard nuhs, who, driven from their convent, nofr 
dwell there,) ^ — afterwards, I resolvjed otherwise. . The 
last time I w^ upon the mountain, I found a spot, beneifitb 
the confessbnal chair of the Rochus chapel, (which still 
remains,) in which, also, I always keep my writing appa- 
ratus ; I dug a little hole and lined it with muscle-sfaeUs, 
from the Rhine, and beautiful little flints, which I found 
upon the mountain ; ithere I deposited iheinj -in Aek 
mlken wrapper, and planted a thistle betoe this apot, 
whose root, with earth and all, I bad c«i^d]y seo^pNid 
out. Upon the way I often became anxious;. wba|.« 
'Sbock^ if I had not found them again I ^ my heart alaxids 
4RiIL Fo^ seven days after oar return it vm^ bad wfthag» 
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it W»8 4iot possible to pass o^r ; the Bhii^e is risen three 
feety and quite deserted by boats ; ab, how I did wish i 
bad neter carried them there, above ; I would not * tell it 
la anjr one, but my impfttiettce to get over ! I bad ferer^ 
from very anxiety about my letters ; I might well expect 
that the rain could have penetrated somewhere, and de- 
stroyed them ; ah, they had suffered a little inundatory 
cKstress, but only a very little ; I was so happy when I 
igaw from afar my thistle blooming ; then I dug them out 
aad laid them in the sun, — they were dry directly, and 
I took them with me. The thistle I planted again as a 
lasting memorial. Now I must relate to you what n^w 
arrangement I found here, above, viz., a board, fastened 
OD the upper part t>f the confessional-cbair, and a little 
feur^eomered bee-hive placed upon it. The bees were * 
quite languid, and sat upon the board and on the hive. 
Blow I must relate to you something out of my convent. 
There was a nun, whom one called "Mere celatrke;^^ 
she had so accustoiped me to her, that I assisted her in 
aB her concerns. Had we attended to the wine in the 
cdkr, why, we looked to the bees, for she was bee-mis* 
ttess, and that was a very important business. In winter 
they were fed by her ; the bees socked sweet beer out of 
h&t hand ; in summer, they hung upon her veil, when she 
wiilked in the garden, and she maintained that she was 
^known and loved by them. At that time I had a great 
afiectioD for these little animds. The Mere celatficB said, 
before all things, one must subdue fear, and when they 
were about to sting, one must not start, and then they 
would never sting much. This cost me much sel(>cdm* 
mand ; after I had taken the firm resolution of remaining 
quiet amidst the swarming beeSj fear came upon me ; X 
ftn, and the whole swarm after oie. B^t, at iaat^ I hate 
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letm^d ; it bas,<giv<eQ noe ei|dfes« pleasure ; ^ofien faa? e I 
pidd them a.vtsrt, mid held a sweet-scented no^gny-to 
them, upon'wbiclithey sealed themselves. TheKttiehee«i: 
garden I tended, and planted b it particularly thevibrici 
and spicy pkiks. The old nun did me the pkasure, ^^80$ 
to^maiotain, thai one could taste, in the honey, all d»' 
flowers which I planted,- She also tanght me how tb 
bring the bees, which were numbed, back to life. She 
nibbed her haod with nettles,' and a strong-scented weedy 
which one calls cannock, opened the large pannel of tb» 
hive and put in her hand. Then, they all seated themselves 
upon the hand and warmed themselves ; this I have often" 
done with her i there the little band and the great faanih 
^uck in the hive. Now I wisiied to put it again, bol I 
^bed no longer the courage ; lo, thus one loses one's iaiio*^- 
cence through it*. 

l4soon became acquainted with theowner of the hiv^ t 
as I lay on the side of the hill, to loiter a little in the 
shade, I heard, in dreaming-slumber, a. trampling : tbb 
was the Binger flock, with dog and shepherd; he looked 
immediately to his bee-^hive ; he tojd nve, that he sboi:M: 
pasture there awhile : and, as the foll4)Ieoming thyme' 
and the warm sunny spot pleased him so much, he had 
planted the swarm of yoang bees h^re, that they shouM 
be quite comfortable ; and if, when he came again after 
a year, they should then have increased, and taken np 
the whole grated confessional, he would be much pl^u^ 
ed at it. 

The shepherd is an old man ; be has long mustache ; 
bevbad been a soldier, and related to me different scenes 
of war and of former times, therewith WhisUing to bts 
dog, which governed his flock. Of diflarent casde** 
speetres he told me also, that he did not belieire in ibetatt. 
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tet UflM'tlie Ingdhdm befd|t, \di0ve mios of ^e gredf 
isipermi 'Sidbcm were yet standing; ihere it was not quite 
t^ore from being haunted. He bad himself met a maii 
by moonligbf trpon th^ heath, ^U clad in steel, who wm 
ftAowed by a lion y and, as the lion scented man, he 
imtei fearfally ; that thereupon the knight turned to 
bkli,' threatened him with bis finger, and cried, ^^ Be still, 
fluscbievous dog; " the lion then was silenced, and licked 
tbb man's feet. The shepherd related this to me wttb 
pet^Iiar horror ; and I for my pleasure, shuddered also t 
«' I said, I can easily belieVe, that a pious shepherd must 
iter the protector of a lion.'* " What ! " said be, " I 
wks then no shepherd, but a soldier, and not particularly 
pious, either ; I courted a sweetheart, and bad come over 
tolngelbeira at midnigbt, ^to force boh and bar; but 
that night I went no further; I turned back." " Well," 
fli^d I, "and yoUr sweetheart waited for you in vain ? " 
f ^ Yed," says be, " but where ghosts are busy, there 
man must not meddle." I thought, when one lores, 
im need not fear spirits, and may^u^t then consider them 
a^eqnals ; for though night be not the friend of man, it is 
aiffely tbe friend of lovers. 

•I asked the shepherd, how, in this solitary business, 
be passed his time during the long days. He ascended 
the mountain, the whole flock at his heels, passed over 
me ; be came again, the 'flock took as before no round- 
about way ; be showed me a beautiful pipe, so be called 
a hautboy with silver keys, and neatly h>laid with ivory :* 
he said, " This a Frenchman gave me ; I can blow 
mpon it, so that it is to be heard a mile oflf ; when I pas* 
ture here upon the heights, and see yonder a little ship 
with a jovial people, then I play ; at a distance, the 
pipe sounds beautifully ; particularly, when tbe water is 
17* 
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so sl;ill tad stmoy, «* it b^^^^^'day ; F%4ngtsd««rM m 
me than m^t md driok*" He applied tt iD his . Ups^ 
t^imied himself towards the vallej, to let the .eeho be 
beard ; soonhe played tte song of the aootbsdyiiig. leao* 
pie-boy, out of Axtur of Ooms^ with variations of bil 
pwo fancy : the solemn stillness, which breaks forth eiA 
tyf these tones, and expands ilself in the midfil of ?aQ«4 
space, surely proves, that spirits occupy a place alsaia 
the sensual world ; at least, all seemed changed, — air 
and mountain, forest and distabc6,'and the onward sIreaiQ 
with its gliding barks were subdued by the melody, tsd 
breathed forth their prophetic spirit : — the flooks fatd 
laid themselves to rest, the dog was stretched ai 4hm 
shepherds feet, who stood at a distance from me on ^ 
height, and felt* the inspiration of ar virtuoso, who sur- 
passed' himself, because he perceives he k thoroughly 
understood and enjoyed. He made lecho play a very 
delicate character therein ; here and there he allowed it 
to melt into some pause; then he repeated' the last floiu^ 
ish more tenderly and penetratingly — echo again ! ^-- 
fae became still more fiery aiKi kuguishin^ ; and th»e he 
taught echo how high he could reach, and Uieti he ended 
with a brilliant fermate, which made every vale and ravioe 
of the Donnersberg and Hundsnick resound. Playing^ he 
went round the mountain with his flock*- I packed tip 
my writing, since here above solitude is disturbed, and 
wandered yet awhile in the overpowering splendor of sun- 
set, taken up by wise sayings, with the shepherd, wi&* 
ing behind the white flock ; he left me with the cc^pU- 
ment, that I was cleverer than all the people he knew ; 
to me this was Something quite new ; for tiU now I hard 
heard from clever people that I was quite foolish ; nev- 
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.Y^TfiBDAr I closed my kuer and seol u off, but bad 
liotxoqcluded it. . If you koew ^bat disijuietude aad 
pab^all upon me during these simple descriptions Ldl 
ippaars to you to be .written just as seen andbearfpk 
Ya9 ! but I see so much and think iPt, and yet cani;M>t 
es^press it ; and one thought crosses the other, and ob# 
^tkes flight before the other, and then again it is as 
solitary in the mind as in the world. The shepherd 
believed that music protects against evHHipims and 
tjediou^ness ; there be. is right, for the melancholy of 
tediousness is produced only because we long after the 
future. In music we hav^ a presei^iment of this fulur^; 
iin^e.it can only be spirit, and nothing elsQ ; and wHbout 
spirit there, is ^no future ; who will not bloom in the 
spirit^ how will he live and breathe ? But I mtqnd to 
iellyou of.two powerful thoughts in music, — for be- 
cause I kn6w that its truth is stiU not to be expressed by 
eartUy tongue, so much I repress from fear, you may 
Aot Improve of it ;, or rather, because I believe that pre- 
jiidices blind you, inculcatQ.d by God knows what triviid 
sort o( people. I have no power over you : yx>u be- 
lieve that yqu must apply to learned people, and what 
tb^y tnay tell you, stands only in the way of the higher 
want. O, Goethe ! I am afraid before you and the 
paper,! ani afraid to write down what I think for you*. 
Yes j Christian ScUosser ^aid, that you understand 
nothing of music, that you fear death, and have no re^ 
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fi^Qii i yimt diftll I sty ^ this t X odi as stupid ft»^l'«m 
laate, vfben I am 'so sensibly hurt. Ah ! dtNrtfae^ # 
one bad no shelter, which could protect in bad weadier, 
the cold, loveless wind might harm One; Irat I know you* 
to be sheltered withm yourself; but these three rid<Hes 
are a problem to me. I would fSain explain to you 
music m all its bearings, and yet I myself fed, that i^ is- 
be^f ond sense, and not understood by me ; nereilbelei^, 
I cannot retire from this indissoluble, and I pray tak ; 
not that I may conceive it; no, the inconcei^Ie if 
^vler*^Ot>d; and there h no medinm world, in wlfich 
<Kbef secrets can be hidden. Sbce music is incon^ 
^eivable, so is it surely Grod ; this I must say, and yeii' 
#in, with your notion of the "terz^ and the qoint^ 
kugh at me ! No, you are too good, you wiH not laugb*; 
atfd theti you are also too Wise ; you wil! surely willingly 
give up your studies and your conquered idea^, iot suckf 
an all-*hallbwing Mystery of the divine spirit in mtjilsie. 
What could repay the pains of inquhy, if it were not 
diis ? After what could we inquire, which moVeS os, 
Except the divine only ? And what can others, ttie 4reil- 
Studied, say better or higher upon it ;'-^ and if one^- 
&em should bring something forward against it,, must btf 
not be ashamed f If one shotild s^y, ^ music is there, 
only that the human spirit may perfect itself then^n.'^ 
Well, yes^! tve should perfect ourselves in God ! K 
One Say, it is only the connecting link with the divine, 
but not God himself ! No, ye false voices, your vtitf 
sofng is not "divinely imbued ! Ah ! divinity itself teacbW 
OS to understand the signs, ^at like it, by our own 
power, we may Icfarn to govern in the realm of divimty. 
All learning in art, is only that we may lay the Ibuntla- 
fion of self-dependencfe within us, itnd that it may remaidf 
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our ooeqtsest. Sj&me 4>ii€ bus s^ of. Oimsn^ thai . h^ 
IwQw noUiiBg of mu^.: to thk I could iioswer nothuig | 
ia Ibe first plac9> I, am not neariy enoi^ aoquaioted 
witb bis course of 4ile ; aod tben wbat struck me at tbi 
time, I caa say only to you, altbougb I do not know 
wbat you may answer to it. ' Cbri«t,says : '' Your body 
also sball begk>rified»" Is not music iu>w tbe'glorifyiiig 
oCsfitiiaiMl nature ?« Does not music so touch our ^ns^ 
tbat wa feel tbem melted into tbe harmony of the tones, 
wbich you cbeose to reckon by terz and quinl^ ? Onljr 
)0am to understand ! you will wond^er so muck the mo^ 
9l4be inconceivable^ Tbe senses , flow on tbe streaiQ 
gi inspiration, and. that exalts tbem. AH which spirituidljr 
lajB claim on man, -bare goes over to tbe senses ; there* 
fere is it that tbrough tbem be feels himself moved to all 
d^B§s. Love and friendship find warlike courage, and 
kuEiging after the divinity, «ill boil in tbe blood; tb« 
Wood is baHowed ; it inflames the bodyj that it becomes 
#f one instinct with the spirit. Tbisi is the effect of 
imisic on. the senses, this is the glorifying of the body i 
tb0 senses of Cbi'ist were dissolved in the divine spirit; 
ibey were of one instinct wi^b him; he said : "Wbal 
ye touch. with the spirit, as with the senses, most .be 
divine, for then your body becomes also spirits" Look { 
im I myself almost felt and thought, when it was said 
that Cbri^ knew nothiog ab^ut music. 

Pardon me, that I thus speak with you, nearly wltb^- 
out substantial ground, for I anv giddy ^ and I 3carei% 
peiteive^tbat which I would say>, and forget all soe«ri}]l 
a^in ; but if I could not have confidence in you, ia 
donless tlmt .which occurs to me, to whom should. I 
impart it ? 

Tbis winter I bad a> aptdetki jxqr rooiW:;. wh^n I 
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ftky^ "u^ fl^ ^ittr) itides<^fided bistily i^O ii w^* 
iFbieh it -tttd spun lower" (k»wn. I placed myself' before 
ll ood 4rew toy fingers acroer tht striog ; it was cleir^ 
fsian ()ow H vibrated tfarougfa its little limbs; mheuk I 
efaaoged the cbordy it changed its movements,— dtef 
wtavef involuntary ihy each different arpeggio, the rhythm 
p its motions was ako changed ; it^ cannot foe otherwise^ 
?t— tM» little being was joy-penetrated or spirit-iiiftbiied^' 
«rlong as my music lasted, when that stopped it redred.^ 
Another little play-fellow was a mouse ; bin he was more 
l«ken by vocal- music : he chiefly made bfs appearttOce 
wben I sung the gamut ; the fdler I swelled the tenei^ 
the nearer it came ; in the fiddle of the room it re*^ 
smned fitting ; my master was much delighted with tbe 
Kltle^animal ; we took great care not to disturb lam^ 
When I sung songs and varying melodies,' he seemed 
to.be afraid $ he could not endure it,^and ran hastily* 
ainy. Thus, then, the gamut seemed fitted for l^ 
Sttle creatCire, prevailed over it, (and who can doubt f} 
prepared the way for something loftier within it ^ these 
tones, given with the utmost purity^ — beautiful in tbeni* 
drives, touched these orga^. This swelling and' sibk- 
iBg to siknee, raised the little credture into amotheir 
demimt. Ah, Goethe \ what shdl I say ? every thing 
touches me so nearly, -^ I am so sensitive to*-da]r,' t 
could weep : who can d\^ell in the temple^ upon pure 
and serene heights, ought he to wish to go forth into a 
4iii of thieves ? These two little animals resigned them- 
idives up to music ; it was their tdmple, in which tbey 
jMt their existence, elevated by the touch of the divine j 
and thou, who feelest thyself touched by the eternal 
pulsation of the divine within thee, thou hast no religion ? 
Thou, wbese words, whose\tb9ugfats are ever direoted 

mi.- 
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to thftSQi»#,tbou &9C tQ live ia thedbfaeat of < 
^.foaiiexioq with God? Oyc^ivthe •tcaodiiig fiNJtt 
^t uocoD3ciO!Us lilo ifilo reTel«Cioa,< — that is mmic ! * 
V , . Good Jiigbt I *j 



Jis it t(iie, what the edamoured po^s say, that tharois 
«o 3weetei: <.joy, than to adom idie loved-ooe, joa fawe 
4«i^iced the best from me. A box M of the mon 
bemitiful love-apples has come lo me through my mothefi^ 
H^y strong on a gold chain ; they had almost become 
•pples of discord here m my circle* I see concdderi 
«H»lef this present, and its accompanying injuncti<»i0^ 
a feint, which I cannot help denouncing ; for shtce yon 
are cutmii^ enough to lead me in Ihe midst of a li«t 
funmier upon the ioe,^ I wofild lab show you my wk^ 
bsmj unprepared and unebcpootedly, I venture to widi^ 
$WBai with skill, this winier-pkasure. I will not sqr t$ 
ike^y ihti. I slu3^d tike to adom none so much as: thee 4 
Ibv unadorned thou first surprisedst me, aid unadoraed 
thou wHt fofover chann me. I kmg the pearl-rows rf 
Crbtnese -fruit between the open window folds, and,' m 
ifae fiUQ just dien shone upon th^n, I bad asn oppGtlani^ 
of observing its e£»ct upon these balsani4ike,pffodiie«> 
(ions. There where ihe rays ^ruck, tbe: barntBg ved 
bhang^ isow to a dalrk pairpl^i then to green and to decisb 
edbbo^; all heightened by the genuine gold of idie ligMk 
I hive not for a long time observed a more^racefid 
fhf of colors, and who knows, (hroogh wfairt l^v^patfafl 
ill this may lead me ; at least the swan's neck (of wfai«b 
the to you obedient writiog^ngers of my ju)th» m»k« 

* To lead on toe : -^& GermtB .fff0f«iib $ 9ie«okif ^ «MI|A^a^^ 
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jMBtMHi) would scarcefy have led mt to siieb deeiiM 
40ib8^vatioi)s and refl«Gdon& : and tbiis then I hare A|a&l 
k qaite suited to thy 'wiU^ hereTf^ i^o to delight add m* 
itruct myself ; and I guard my treasure too carefidljr 
from every longing eye,to make it the subject of choi^, 
Hefewith I think of thee, and all the honey-fruits of the 
•iBiimght land ; and faih would I pour out before tl^e 
the gathered treasureli of the Orient, if it were only to 
aee how thou wouldst despise them, because thou feelit 
tby happiness to be founded in other thinga;. 

Thy friendly letter, ihy^ rich pageist, foui^ me here at 
a time when I would fain have received and accepted 
ibyseK. It was a time of impatienee with me ; for sev- 
«d post-days I had always seen the friendly post^^bc^^ 
-who is yet of roguish age, holding up, with pointed fin- 
gets, thy welKstufied packet. Then I sent hastily 
4own to fetch it, and found that my hopes w^e not 
c^at^d ; I had nourishment from one post-day to the 
other ; but now they had been twice expected, and In 
vam. Do not ky too much to my account, that I was 
imps^ient ; habit is indeed too sweet a thii^. My deAr 
mother had, besides, from a very praiseworthy economy^ 
eollected thy letters and packed them up in the litdd 
box, and now all streams around me, another couatry, 
another sky ; bills, over which I also have wandered ; 
vvlleys, in which I also have passed tny tnost beautafol 
days, and have drunk costly wine ; and the Rhine, down 
wbtch I too have sailed, in a litde leaky boat. Thus I 
have a douUe right to thy remembrance ; first I wM 
there, and then I am whh thee; and, with delighting 
ttrtomsbmem^ I receive the lessons of thy wisdom, as 
also the pleasant events ; for in all it is thou who givesi 
thembenatjr^jrt^prefeaoe. . 
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Here still a little welj^meaat remark, with tb8pk& fct 
the ipclosed, which you according to opportunity impart 
to whonosoever it may Qoncern. Although I do mk Iovq 

the Nifelheim-heaf en, under which « is pleased 

to live ; yet I well know, that certain climates apd atr 
mospheres are necessary, that different plants, wliioh we 
cannot do without, may be brought to light. Thus^ we 
are healed by the rein-deer moss, which grows in places 
where we would aot like to dwell ; and, to use a more 
respectable comparison, the, mists of England are neces^ 
sary, to bring|Forth its beautiful green meadows. 

Cert?dn off-shoots of this Flora were pleasant enough 
also to me. If it were at all times possible for the re^ 
viewer to pick put things of the same kind, that the 
deep should never become hollow, and the plain never 
* pl^t, theq nothing could be said against an undertaking, 
to which one must in more than one sense wish success. 
Convey my best remembrances to this friend, and make 
my excuses, that I do not write myself. 

How long will you still remain in the Rhine-country ? 
-^ what will you do at the time of the vintage ? —your 
pages will find me here for several months at least, 
among the old rocks, near the hot springs, which are 
this time also very beneficial tome. I hope you will 
not let me wait in vain, for, to soothe my impatience,. 
to learn all that takes place ip thy little head, — to that 
these springs are not qualified. 

Till now my son Augustus does well at Heidelberg* 
My wife visits the theatre and ball-roon^ in Lauc]}§tadt. 
Many distant friends have already visited me he^ by 
letter,; with olhers I have met personally quite unex- 
pectedly. 
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I haye jdelayed «q long, tbai^ will i^nmeclilitely/St^ 

off this letter and inclose it to my mother. Say al^tttit 
to thyself, to wfaich space is no^jranted me, and let me 
Boon hear from thee* * 

G. 

August 8th. 

Wherever it is well with us, there we must leave too 
soon ; — thus indeed I was with thee, therefore I was 
obliged to leave thee so soon. 

A good pleasant place of residence is4^ me, what a 
fruitful country is to the sailor, who has an uncertain 
voyage before him ; he will collect as much provision as 
time and means allow. Ah ! when he is upon the soli- 
tary, wide sea, when the fruits disappear, the sweet 
water ! he sees no goal before him, — how desiring be- 
come his thoughts of land ! Thus is it now with me : 
in two days I must leave the Rhine, to meet with the 
whole family-train at Schlangenbad. In the mean time 
I have not been continually here, or an epistle from me 
would have long ago reached you ; many excursions 
have hindered me, — the journey to the Wetterau, a( 
which I hereby send you a fragment. I visited the pri- 
mate at Aschaffenburg ; be is still of opinion, that Z 
have Qot yet worn out my child's shoes, and salutes me, 
at the same time stroking my cheeks and giving rae a 
hearty kiss. This time he said, " My good, dear little 
treasure, how well you look, and how you are grown !'* 
Now such a manner has a magic efifect upon me ; I felt 
myself to be exactly as be took me to be, and behaved 
myself too as if I were only twelve y^rs old ; I al- 
lowed every sort of joke, and a complete deficiency of 
respect ; under these dubious circumstances I imparted 
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to. Um your messages. 'But be ribt frigbt^Ded ; I know 
youK dignified conduct to great people, and have forfeited 
nothing as your roesMttger : I. had made a written ex^ . 
tract from the letter to your niother, and laid it before 
bim : and the lines,, in which you wroyie, ^' Bettine must 
take all pains to draw this in the prettiest manner from 
the primate," I kept covered with my hand. Now hf 
wanted exactly to see what was concealed there ; I pre- 
viously made my conditions, he promised me the little 
Indian Herbarium ; it is in Paris, and he would write 
about it the flme day. With respect to the papers of 
Provost D'umee, he has very interesting literary matters, 
all of which he promises you ; the correspondence with 
... he does not give out ; I am only to say, " You 
have not deserved it, and he intends preserving the let- 
ters as an important heir-loom, and as a specimen of 
fiery expression, with the highest reverence." 

I do not know what came upon me, at this discourse : , 
i felt that I blushed ; then he lifted up my chin and said, 
*^ Why, what's the matter with you, my child ; do you 
write, also, to Goethe ? " ** Yes," said J, " under the 
wing of his mother." "Indeed, indeed, very good! 
and can his mother read } " Then I was obliged to laugh 
tremendously ; I said, " Really, your Highness has 
guessed ; I must read every thing to his mother, and what 
she is not to know, I skip over." He made all sorts of 
jests, apd asked, if I called you '' thou," and what I wrote 
to you ^ 1 said, " For the sake of the rhythm I called 
you ' thou,' and that I was just about to obtain ^is dis- 
pensation to confess in writing, for I should so like to 
confess to you." He laughed, lie jumped up, (for he is 
very lively, and often makes great leaps,) and said, " Wit, 
like lightning !. yes, I give dispensation to you and hini, — 
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wrke to bim^ — I* giye^im ,po\^ to impart perfect fejr- 
givenesS) and now you will b6 surely satisfied with me ? I 
bad a great desire to say to biijii that I was no fonger 
twelve years old, but had already some time entered the 
liQoming age of sensibiUty ; but something prevented m6. 
With his merry leaps, the little clerical, violet-colored 
relvet cap fell from his head ; I picked it up, and, because 
J thought it would beqome me well, put it on. He looked 
at me awhile and said ; " A most lovely little bishop ; the 
whole clergy would follow at his heels ; " ^d now I was 
no longer inclined to undeceive him abouRiy not being 
so young, for it occurred to me, that what might delight 
him in a child, could appear tp him, for a reasonable young 
lady, as I ought to have been, highly improper. I, there- 
fore, left it so, and todk the sin upon myself of having , 
imposed upon him, at the same time relying upon the 
power of remission, which he made over to you. 

Ah, fain would I write to you of other things, but your 
mother, to whom I must relate all, torments me, and says, 
such things give you pleasure, and that you lay much 
stress upon k^nowing them minutely. I fetched from her, 
too, a dear letter from you, which had already awaited 
me, yonder, for a fortnight, and yet I should like to chide 
you about it. You are a coquettish, elegant writer, but 
you are a cruel man : the whole beautiful Nature, the 
splendid country, the warm summer- days of remembrance, 
— all this does not touch thee. Friendly as thou art, 
thou art, also, as cold. When I saw i]iG great fold of 
paper^ written on all four sides, I thought that here and 
there, at least, it would shine through, — that thou lovest 
me ; it does, too, shine, but only by gleams, not with a 
a slow, blessing fire. O, what a mighty difference there 
will be between that correspondence, which the primate 
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win not give ap, and oars ! that comes frotnf* my loviiig. 
you too much, and tliat I, also, acknowledge it to you ; 
there is^a silly peculiari^ of meti, of becoming cold, when 
one loves them too dearly. 

Your mother is now always so pleased and friendly, 
when I return from my excursions ; she listens, with joy, 
to all little adventures ; for not seldom I make large out 
of small, and this once I was richly provided ; for not 
only persons, but oxen, asses, and horses played remark- 
able parts th||ein. You cannot think how happy it makes 
me, when she laughs with all her heart. My misfortune 
took me to Frankfort, exactly as Madame de Stael passed 
ithrough ; I had already enjoyed her society a whole even- 
ing, at Mayence, but your mother was well pleased to 
have my assistance ; for she was already informed, that 
Madame de Stael would bring her a letter from you, and 
she wished me to play the " intermezzos," if she should 
need relief during this great catastrophe. Your mother 
has comnumded me to describe all to you, with the 
utmost minuteness : — the interview look place at Beth- 
mann-Schaaf, in the apartments of Maurice Bethmann. 
Your mother, either through irony or fun, had decorated 
herself wonderfully, but vvith German humor, and not in 
French taste. I must tell you, that when I looked at 
your mother, with three feathers upon her head, which 
nodded on three different sides, — one red, one white, and 
one blue, the French national colors, — rising from out a 
field of sun-flowers, my heart* beat with joy and expecta- 
tion. She was deeply rouged, her great black eyes fired 
a burst of artillery ; round her neck she wore the cele- 
brated gold ornaments, given her by the Queen of Prussia. 
Lace, of ancient fa^lnon and great splendor, (a complete 
heir-loom^) covered her bosom, and thus she stood, with 
18 ♦ 
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tfrhlte kid^gfoves ; In one hand, a curiously wrought fin, 
with which she set the ^r in motion, the other hand, 
which was bared, quite covered- with sparkling^stooesf; 
taking froi;n time to rime a pinch out of a golden snuff- 
box, in which was set a miniature of you ; where, with 
powdered ringlets, you are thoughtfiilly leaning your 
head upon your hand. The party of distinguished el- 
der ladies formed a semicircle in Maurice Bethmann's 
bed-chamber ; on the purple-colored carpet, in the cen- 
tre of which was a white field with a loppard, — the 
company looked so stately, that they might well be im- 
posing. On the walls were ranged beautiful Indian 
plants, and the apartment was lighted by shaded glass 
globes ; opposite the semicircle stood the bed, upon a 
dais of two steps, also covered with a purple tapestry, 
on each side a candelabra. I said to your mother, 
" Madame de Stael will think she is cited before the 
court of love, for the bed yonder looks like the covered 
throne of Venus." It was thought, that then she might 
have much to answer for. At last the long-expected 
one came through a suite of lighted apartments, accom- 
panied by Benjamin Constant. She was dressed as 
Corinne ; a turban of aurora and orange-colored silk, a 
dress of the same, with an orange tunic, girded so high 
as to Jeave little room for her heart ; her black brows 
and lashes glittered, as also her lips, with a mysterious 
red ; her long gloves were drawn down, covering only 
her hand, in which she held the well known laurel-sprig. 
As the apartment where she w^as expected lies much 
lower, she was obliged to descend four steps. Unfor- 
tunately, she held up her dress before instead of behind ; 
this gave the solemnity of her reception a terrible blow ; 
it looked vqry odd, as, clad in complete oriei^al style. 
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she marched down towards die stiff dames of the virtue^ 
enrolled Frankfort society. Your mother darted a few 
daring j|^ces at me, whilst they were presented to each 
other. I had stationed myself apart to observe the 
whole scene. I perceived Mad. de StaePs astonish- 
ment at the remarkable decorations and dress of your , 
mother, who displayed an immense pride. She spread 
out her robe with her left hand, — with her right she sa- 
luted, playing with her fan, and bowing her head several 
times with great condescension, and said, with an elevat- 
ed voice, " Je suis la mere de Goethe ;" " aA, je suU 
charmee^^^ answered the authoress, and then followed a 
solemn stillness. Then ensued the presentation of her 
distinguished suite^* also curious to become acquainted 
with Goethe's mother. Your mother answered their 
civilities with a new-year's wish in French, which, with 
sfolemn courtesies, she kept murmuring between her 
teeth ; — in short, I' think the audience was perfect, and 
gave a fine specimen of the German grandezza. Soon 
your mother beckoned me to her ; I was forced to play 
the interpreter between both : then the conversation 
turned only upon you and your youth ; the portrait upon 
the snuff-box was examined ; it was painted at Leipzic, 
before you were so ill, but already very thin ; one can 
nevertheless recognise all your present grandeur in those 
gracious features, and above all the author of Werther. 
Mad. de Slael spoke about your letters, and that she 
should like to read what you wrote to your mother, and 
your mother promised them to her ; I thought, she 
should surely get none of your letters to read from me, 
for I bear her a grudge ; as often as your name dropped 

* Wilhelm Schlegel^ Sismondi, Benjamin Constant 
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from her not well-formed lips, an inward wrath fell upott 
me : she told me, that in your letters you call het 
" amie ;" ah ! she surely remarked in me, that this 
came quite unexpectedly to me ; ah ? she said even more. 
But now my patience was lost ; how can you be friendly 
with so unpleasant a countenance ? Ah ! there one 
may see, that you are vain, — or perhaps she told me 
untruths ? Were I with thee, I would not suffer it. 
As fays, with fiery dragons, I would guard my treasure 
with looks. Now I sit far removed from thee, do n<>t 
know what thou art doing, and am only happy when no 
thoughts torment me. 

I could write a volume upon all that I have heard, 
done, and seen during a week, with your mother. 
She could hardly expect me to come and recapitulate 
every thing to her. Then came reproaches ; I was peev- 
ish, that she set so high a value upon her acquaintance with 
Mad* de Sta^l ; she called me childish and silly, and con- 
ceited ; and said, that one must not deny respect to what 
was really worthy, and that one could not pass over such 
a woman, like a kennel, and continue one's way ; that it 
must always be considered as a remarkable honor in one's 
fate, to come together with an important and celebrated 
personage. I managed it so, that your mother at last 
showed me your letter, in which you felicitate her about 
coming into contact with this meteor, and there all her 
reported wisdom showed itself in your letter. I had mer- 
cy upon you, and said, " Vain, indeed, is the godlike 
youth; he gives proof of his eternity." .Your mother 
would not understand the jest ; she was of opinion I was 
too presumptuous, and that I must not imagine you took 
any other interest in me, than what one takes in children, 
who still play with their dolls ; that with Mad. de Stael 
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you could make world^wisdom, with me you could only 
trifle. If your mother were right, if my new-found 
thoughts, which I believed alone to possess, were nothing, 
how, ip these few months, which I have passed on the 
Rhine, have I thought on thee, and thee only } Each 
cloud I have called to my counsel ; from each tree, each 
weed, have I claimed wisdom, and from each dissipation 
have I turned myself away, that I might converse deeply 
with thee. O bad, cruel man, what stories are these ? 
How often have I prayed to my guardian angel, that he 
would speak to thee for me, and then have I restrained 
myself, and let my pen run on. All Nature showed me, 
in a mirror, what I should say to thee ; truly I believed 
that all was so ordained by God, that love should conduct 
^ correspondence between us. But you place more con- 
fidence in the celebrated woman, who has written the 
great work, '* Sur les passions," about which passions I 
know nothing. Ah, believe me, you have chosen badly. 
Love alone makes wise. 

About music, too, I had still much to say to you ; aU 
was already so nicely arranged ; first you must understand 
how much you are already indebted to it. You are n6t 
fire-proof. Music does not cause you to glow, because 
you might melt away. 

I am not so foolish as to believe that music has no in- 
fluence upon you. Since I nevertheless believe in the 
firmament within thy mind ; since sun and moon, togeth- 
er with all the stars, shine within thee, shall I then doubt 
that this, the highest planet above all, which pours forth 
light, which is a ruler of our senses, streams through thee ? 
Thinkst thou, to have become what thou art, if music 
were not within thee f thou, — to fear death, when it is 
music which frees the miad from death } thou^ — to have 
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♦ 
fiO religion, when it is nousic which plants de?otion wttb* 

in thee ? 

Hearken within thyself, there wilt thou hear music in 
thy soul, which is love to God ; this eternal exulting and 
striving towards eternity, which is spirit alone. 

I could tell thee things, which I myself fear to express, 
although an inward voice tells nje they are true. If thou 
remainest mine, I shall learn much ; if thou remainest not 
mine, I shall rest like the seed beneath the earth, till the 
time come for me to blossom again in thee. 

My head glows ; whilst I wrote, I struggled with 
thoughts, which I could not master. Truth lies with all 
its infinity within the spirit, but to embrace it in simplest 
form, that is so difficult, ah, nothing can be lost. Truth 
eternally nourishes the spirit, which bears as fruit, all that 
|S beautiful, and since it is beautiful that we love one an- 
other, do not think to dissemble the truth any longer. 

I will rather relate to you something of the gipsy-life, 
which we are leading here upon the Rhine, that we must 
leave so soon ; and who knows, if I shall see it again. 
"Here, where the breeze of balsamic spring breathes 
around, let us wander forth alone, nought shall part thee 
from me," not even Madame de Stael. 

Our housekeeping is delightfully arranged ; we are 
eight ladies ; not one gentleman is in#the house. Since 
it is now very hot, we contrive to be as comfortable as 
possible ; for instance, we are clad very lightly ; one 
ehemise, and then one more in the Grecian drapery 
style. The doors of the sleeping-rooms stand open at 
night ; nay, according to our liking, we make our sleep- 
ing plaoe upon the balcony, or any other cool place. I 
have already, for my pleasure, spent nights in the gar- 
den, upon the beautiful wall, covered with broad stone 
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slabs, under the plantains opposite the Rhine, to await 
the rising of the sun ; I have fallen asleep upon my nar- 
row bed ; I might have fallen down in sleep, particular- 
ly when I dream, I spring forward to meet thee. 
The garden is elevated, and the wall on the other side 
declines steeply ; I might easily have met with a mis- 
fortune ; therefore, I beg, when thou thinkst of me in, 
dreams, hold forth to me thy protecting arms, that I 
may at once sink into them, "jPor all is but a dream J^* 
By day, we are all in great darkness ; all the shutters 
throughout the whole house are closed, all the curtains 
drawn ; at first, I took long walks in the morning ; but, 
in this heat, it is no longer possible ; the sun does calefy 
the vine-hills, and all Nature sighs under the brooding- 
warmth. Nevertheless, I go out every morning, be- 
tween four and five o'clock, with a pruning-knife, and 
fetch fresh cool sprigs, that I plant about in my room. 
Eight weeks ago, I had birch and poplar, which shone 
like gold and silver, and between them, thick fragrant 
bunches of May-lily. A very sanctuary is the saloon, 
to .which all the little sleeping-rooms enter ; there they 
lie, still in bed when I come home, and wait till I have 
done ; ?ilso the lime and chestnuts here have done blos- 
soming, and lofty reeds, bending themselves along the 
ceiling, curled about with blooming bind-weed ; and the 
field-flowers are charming, the little thrift, the milfoil, 
the dasies, water-lilies, which I, with some risk, bad 
fished to shore, and the ever-beautiful forget-me-not. 
To-day, I have set up oaks, lofty branches, which I 
got from their highest tops. I climb like a cat ; the 

* Song of Goethe. 
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leaves are quite purple, and grow in such elegant tufts, 
as if, dancing, they had divided themselves into groups. 
I should be shy of speaking to you about flowers ; 
once, already, you have laughed at me, and yet, the 
charm is so great ; the many sleeping blossoms, which 
only wake in death ; the dreaming family of saintairi ; 
the lady-slipper ; the primrose, with its soft, friendly 
scent, — this is the least of all flowers. When I was 
scarcely six years old, and the milk-woman had prom- 
ised to bring me a bunch of primrpses, expectation 
brought me with the first morning beam from my slum- 
bers, in my little shift, to the window ; how fresh were 
the flowers ! how they breathed in my hand ! Once, 
she brought me dark pinks ; planted them in a flower- 
pot, — what riches ! how was I surprised at this gene- 
rosity ! These flowers in the earth, — they appeared 
to me eternally bound to life ; they were more than I 
could count ; I kept always beginning anew ; I would 
not pass by a single bud ; how sweetly they scented ! 
how was I humbled before the spirit which streamed 
forth from them ! I knew then but little of " wood and 
plain," and the first meadow, by evening-light, an end- 
less plain to infant eyes, sowed with golden stars. Ah, 
how has Nature tried in love, to imitate the spirit of 
God. And how he loves her. How does he incline 
to her for this tenderness, in blossoming up to him I 
How have I rooted amongst the grass, and seen one 
blade force itself against the other. Many I had per- 
haps overlooked, where there were so many ; but its 
beautiful name made me familiar with it, and whoever 
has named them, must have loved and understood them. 
The little shepherd's-purse, for instance, — I had not 
perceived it, but as I heard its name, I found it out 
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tfmongst tn^ny ; I opened such a purine, and found it 
jilled with seed-pearls. Ah, each form contains spirit 
and h'fe, that it may lay claim to eternity. Do not the 
flowers dance ? do they not sing ? do they not write 
spirit in tlie air ? do they not themselves paint their in- 
Biost being in their form ? All flowers I have loved^ 
^ch in its kind, as I became acquainted with them, one 
rfter the other (and I have been untrue to none), and as 
I discovered the strength of their little muscles : for 
instance, the lion's mouth, when, for the first time, as I 
pressed it too violently, it stretched its tongue from out 
its velvet throat towards me. I will not name all with 
which I became so intimately acquainted, as they now 
rJse to remembrance ; only of a single one I would re- 
member, a myrtle tree, which a young nun there cher- 
ii^hed. She kept it, winter and summer, in her cell ; 
she accommodated herself, in every thing, to its wants ; 
day and night she gave it air, and in winter, only as 
tmich warmth as was necessary for it. How did she 
feel herself rewarded, when it was covered with buds ? 
She showed them to me, when they were scarcely set ; 
I helped to cherish it ; every morning I filled the cruse 
it St. Magdalen's well ; the buds grew and became 
red ; at last they opened ; on the fourth day it stood 
there in full blossom ; each blossom, a white cell, with 
a thousand rayed arrows in the midst, each of which 
bore a pearl upon its point. It stood at the open win- 
dow ; the bees greeted it. Now I first know, that this 
tree is consecrated to love ; then I did not know it, 
and now I understand it. Tell me, can love be more 
sweetly cherished than this tree ? and can tender care 
be more sweetly rewarded, than through so full a 
bloom } Ah, the dear rtun, with half faded roses on 
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her cheeks, enveloped in white, «n4 the bkek-Cftpe 
veil, which floated around her qmcky eieg&nt gait, as^ 
from. out the wide sleeves of the black woollen garment,: 
she stretched her beauti/ul band, to water the flowers ! 
Once she placed a little black bean in the earth ; she 
gave it me, and said I should cherish it, add I should 
have a delightful surprise. I^ ^oon began to shoot, an4 
showed leaves like trefoil ; it twined up a little ]5talk, 
like the vetch, with little ringed books ; then it produced 
scanty yellow buds ; out of these, grew i^s big as a 
hazel-nut, a little green egg^ with brown rings^ The 
nun broke it ofl*, pulled it out by the stalk into a chain 
of elegantly arranged thorns, between which the seed> 
consisting of little beans, was become ripe. She plait- 
ed a crown of it, laid it at the feet of her ivory Christ, 
on the crucifix, and told me, this plant was call^ 
" Corona Christi." 

We believe in^ God and in Christ, that he was God, 
who let himself be nailed to the cross ; we sing Lita- 
nies to him, and scatter for him the incense ; we prom- 
ise to become holy, and pray, and feel it not* But 
when we see how Nature plays, and in this play, infant- 
like, utters the language of wisdom ; when she paints^ 
sighs upon the leaves of flowers, an oh, an ah ; when 
the little insects have the cross painted on the covers of 
their wings, and even this little plant, so imperceptibfjr 
bears a carefully traced perfect crown of thorns ; when 
we see caterpillars and butterflies marked with the mys- 
tery of the Trinity, then we tremble ; and we feel, that 
the Godhead itself takes eternal part in these mysteries ; 
then I always believe, that religion has brought forth all; 
nay, that it is the very instinct of life in each production, 
and each animal. To acknowledge aod rejoice at beauty 
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tnall'^Mch is created, that ms wisdom aoel piety ; iSr« 
%otlr w^re piofus, I and the tiun ; it must be t€t> years 
since I was in the convfenti Last year I paid a visit 16 
travelKng by it. The nan was become prioress; she 
conducted* me into her garden, —she was forced to use 
a cnitch, she had become lame, — her myrtle-tree stood 
hi full bloom. She asked me if I still knew it ; it was 
much grown ; round about stood fig-trees with ripe fruit 
and also large pinks ; she broke oiF what was in bloom 
and what was ripe, and gaV^e me all, only the myrtle she 
«pared ; — that I knew beforehand. The nosegay I se- 
cured in the travelling chaise ; I was again so happy I 
prayed, as I was wont to pray in the convent ; — yes, 
to be happy is to pray. 

Do you see that was a round about way and something 
of my wisdom ; it can certainly not make itself conceiv- 
able to the world-wisdom, which exists between you and 
your *' amie" Stael ; — but this I can tell you : I have 
seen many great works of tough contents in boar-skin 
covers ; I have heard learned men growling, and I al- 
tvays thought one single flower must shame the whole, 
and that a single May-fly, with a slap it could give a phi- 
losopher on the nose, might tumble down his whole 
system* 

' Pax tecum ! we will pardon one another ; I, that you 
have formed a heart and soul*aHiance with Mad. de Stael, 
at which, according to the prophecy of your mother, all 
Germany and France wilt stare with open eyes, for 
nothing will come of it at last ; and you, that I am sK) 
conceited, as to think I know every thing better than 
others, and to wish to be more than all others to you, 
— for that pleases you. 

To-day I once more ascend the R^chu«berg ; I will 
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see h9w tbe bees in the co^essiooid chmt i»r$' going 08 ; 
I take all sorts of plants, with me^ set in pots^ and also^a 
yiae-slip ; these I shdl plant above ; tl^e vine, shall grow 
up the crosS) under whose protection I slept thro«^b sa 
beautifol a night ; bf the chair I will pla&t iinperial lilies 
and honeysuckle in honor of. your mother ;-^ perhaps if 
I be heavy at heart, I shall confess to you there aboTe,- 
(sin^e I shall be there for the Jast tinie,) if k were only 
to bring into use the remission of the primate ; but I do 
believe I have nothing Q>ore secret within me , you se0 
ioto me> and besides that, there is nothing to be found in 
me. 

The day of yesterday we will paint here in conclu- 
sion, for it was beautiful. We went with a misleading 
guide, through a ravine by the side of a river, which is 
called "The Whisper," probably on account of the ru^ 
ing of the water, which winds over a number of flat rgck- 
stones, foaming and whispering in the crevices. On both 
sides are lofty rocks, on which stand ruined castles, sur- 
rounded with old oaks. The valley becomes at last so 
narrow, that one must go in the river. There one cato- 
not do better, than, bare-foot and with garments tucked 
up, spring from stone to stone ; now here now there, to 
climb along the bank. It becomes narrower and nar- 
rower far. above us ; the roqks and mountains at last em- 
brace one another ; the sun can but stiU • enlighten one 
half of the mountains ; the dark-thrown shadows of tb^ 
overhanging rocks cut through its beams ; from out the 
Whisper, — which is no mean river, ii rushes rather 
with force, — high platforms of rocks stand forth , like 
hard, <?old saint's beds. I laid. myself upon otte, to take 
a little rest 5 1 % with my glowing face onf the cold stone; 
the Calling water shed a fine rain*ipprv rocr the sun-beams 
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can)e, without rhyme or'Teasoti, askatit through the 
rock's crevices, to gild me and my bed ; above me was 
dal^ess ; my straw hat, which I bad already long be- - 
fore filled with the " wonders of Nature,^' I let swim, to 
moisten^ the roots, of the plants ; — as we went further, 
the mountains crowded nestling together, separated only* 
now and then by rugged rocks. I should fain have 
climbed up, to see where we were ; it was too steep, the 
time did not allow of it ; all sorts of anxieties were ■ 
painted upon the face of the wise guide ; he assured us, 
nevertheless, that he bad none at heart ; it became cool « 
in our narrow ravine ! as cool as I was Jnternally ; we - 
kept tripping on^ 

The end of our journey was a 5dtir-spring beyond'' 
Weissenthurn, which Ues^n a desert wilderness. We 
had made all the windings of the Whisper ; the clever 
guide thought, if we did not leave the river, we must at 
last reach our point, because the Whisper ran past the 
spring, and thus he had led us by a path, which is seldom 
trod by man. As we at last arrived there, he lighten- 
ed his breast by a host of sighs. I believe he not only 
feared the devil, but God and all the saints, that they 
would bring him to an account, because he had plunged 
us into destruction ; — we were scarcely arrived, when 
the cuckoo-clock struck in the solitary hut by the spring 
side, and reminded us of returning. It was eight o'clock! 
there was nothing to eat, not even bread, only salad 
with salt, without vinegar and oil. A woman with two 
children lived there ; I asked what she lived upon ; 
she pointed out to me in the distance an oven, which 
stood in full glow in an open place between four majes- 
tic oaks. Her little son was just dragging behind lum a 
bundle of brush- wood ; bis little shirt had still sleeves^ 
19* 
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the back-part and th© Jetton of the QoUai^-baBd, with 
which it was fastened ; in front, it was all torn away: 
.bis sister-Psyche was balancing hecself upon a long ba- 
ker's peel across a block ; upon which, as balancing 
.weight, lay the loaves about to be balked ; her. dress also 
,eoo3isted of a. shift and an apron, which she had fastened 
lomi her head^ to preserve her hair from burning, when 
.she peeped into the oven and laid pn the sticks^ We 
gave the woman a piece of money; she asked how nnich 
it was ; then we saw that it was not in out power to xe- 
oooipense her, for she was content, asd did not know 
.that one could .use more than he wants* 

Then I turned back again on the same way^ wkhout 
tsking rest, md arrived at home at one o'dock at ni^t ; 
in all 1 had been twelve hours upon the way, and was not 
in the least tired. I got iBto a bath, which was prepared for 
me, put a bottle of Rhenish to my lips, and let it bubble 
dowa, till I saw the bottom. The waiting^maid cried out, 
and thought it might do me harm in the liot bath, hut I 
would not be withstood ; she was obliged to carry me to 
bed ; I slept softly, iiil I was waked in the morning by a 
well-known crowing, and imitation of a wtole hen-yard, 
before my door. 

You write, my letters transport you to a familiar tend, 
in which you feel yourself at home ; do they also trans* 
port you to me ? do you see me in tlKHight, how, with 
long crook, I clamber up the mountains ; and do you look 
into my heart, where you may see yourself face to fac» ? 
— this land, indeed, I would fain make the most percep- 
tible of all to you. 

E*ght weeks longer I shall ramble about in all sorts of 
,s(»nes, in October with Savigny^ first a- few months at 
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Munieb, and then go to Landsbut, if heaven do not or- 
dain it otherwise. 

X beg you, if you should compassionate me with jour 
pen, whether it be "to punish or reward," address to me 
immediately at Schlangenbad, through Wiesbaden ; I shall 
remain there three weeks. If you send the letter to yoor 
mother, then she wilt wait for an opportunity ; and I 
would rather have a letter without date, than be obliged 
to recognise in the date, that it has been detained from 
me a fortnight. 

To your mother I write all that is incredible ; although 
she knows what she is to think of it, yet it receives her 
approbation, and she demands of me always to impart 
more of tliis sort to her ; she calk this " giving my fancy 
vent." 

Bettine. 



TO BETTINE. 

Carlsbad, August UaU 

It is still a question, dearest Bettine, whether one <;an 
with better reason call you odd, or wonderful; neither 
dare one reflect ; one considers at last only, how to in- 
sure himself safely against the rapid flood of thy thoughts : 
be therefore content, if I do not minutely spothe, satisfy, 
answer, and evade thy complaints, thy demands, thy ques- 
tions, and thy accusations ; but in all heartily thank thee, 
that thou hast again so richly endowed me. 

With the primate you have conducted your affair wisely 

and well. I possess a letter from his own hand, in which 

. he assures me sJl, for which you so gracefully went a 

begging to him; be hints to me, that I have to thank 

you alone for all, and writes to me still prettier things of 
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f^ yoU; which you in your detailed report seem to have ibr- 
gotten. 

Therefore, if we would carry on war with dne another, 
we should have equal forces; you, the celebrated woman^ 
and I the amiable prince, full of goodness to me and you. 
To neither will we refuse the honor and thanks, which * 
they so richly deserve from us ; but to both will we re- 
fuse entrance, where they have no right, and would only 
disturb ; namely, between the most delightful confiding of 
thy love, and my warm reception of it. If in nothing 
more than an accidental correspondence I name thy an- 
tagonist, in " world- wisdom/' amie ; I nevertheless in no- 
wise violate the rights, which thou, with conquering des- • 
potism, ha!st assumed for thyself. At the same tinde T 
confess, that it is the same with me as with the primate : 
thou art to me a dear friendly child, whom I would never 
lose, and through whom a great part of the most salutary 
blessing flows to me. Thou art to me a friendly Ughti 
which comfortably cheers the evening of my life, and so- 
I give you (to come to an end with all complaints) in 
t5onc!usion the following enigma, with which you may 
guess yourself contented. 

Goethe. 

CHARADE. 

Two words there are, easy and quick to say, 
Which from our lips so gently oft resound, 
Yet never clearly may the things be found, 
Of which they properly the shades display. 
It is so sweet on cheerful closing day 
One in the other boldly to burn, 
And join we both in one expression's turn, 
Then we do mind of ease the l^lissful sway. 
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Bitt no^ to^i^ftae them apdentJy I aun. 

And pray, that with themselves I might be blessed, 

Silent I^hope, yet hope to gain the grace. ^^ 

To lisp them, as of my beloved one's name, 

Seth in one image to behold expressed, 

Botli in^fiBe bekig raptured to embrace. 

TbdKe is still room apd also still time, to undertake bore 
the defence of my. good mother. You should not take il^ 
itt of her, tbar she brings to light the interest 1 take in^ % 
cbild, which still plays with her doll, since you can really 
still so prettily do -it, that yoa even educed my mother 
herself, who feeh a real ddigbt in informing me by lettef 
<tf the celebration of martiage between your doll and th« 
little Frankfort senator, who, with his long periwig, buckle-* 
shoes, and chain of fine pearls, in his little plush chair, it 
Still firesh in my memory. He wa^ the very delight of 
our infaut yews, and we dared not touch him but with 
hallowed hands. Preserve carefully all, that my motheiP 
upon such occasions imparts to you of mine and my siiH 
ter's childhood; it may in time become important to me. 

Your chapter upon flowers would hardly find entrance 
with the worldly wise, as with me, for although thy mu- 
sba) gospel is-by this means something diminished (which, 
by the by, I beg you not to neglect in your next soon ex^ 
pected letter), yet I am compensated by the lovely man-i 
ner in which my earliest years of childhood are there 
reflected; for the secrets of Flora appeared also to me as 
an impossible enchantment;^ 

The story of the myrtle tree and the nun raises .warm 
sympathy : nf>ay it be preserved from frost and harm ! 
With full conviction I agree with you, that love canntit 
be more sweetly fostered than this tree, and no tender 
C9se more richly rewarded, than by such a blossoming. 
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Your pilgrimage, also, in the rapid river, togeiher 
the lovely vignette of the two children, gives a delicious 
[H<5tiire, aod your Rhme adventures form a gVaceful, wrfl- 
rounded Conclusion. 

Pray keep on your course, and do not wander too moch 
at random. I am so afraid, that the amusements of a^^ 
quented watering-place may expel the idea! suggestions' 
upon the lonely Rochus ; I must prepare myself (as alse 
for many other things) for all which may haunt thy little 
head and heart. 

' A little more arrangement in your Views wight be use* 
fill to us both. ^ Thus are your thoughts, like costly 
pearls, not all equally polished, strung upon a loose 
thread, which easily breaks, and then they may roll to all 
comers, and many might be lost. 

? Nevertheless I offer you my thanks, — so^ to the dear 
Rhine, of which you have imparted to me st) much that 
is beautiful, my hearty farewell. Be well assured, that I 
vrillingly take what you offer to me, and that thus the tie 
between us will not easily be loosened. 

Goethe. 



Rotbusber^. 

I HAD resolved once more to ascend here, where I have 
lived in thought so many happy hours with you, and to 
take leave of the Rhine, which enters into all my sensa- 
tions, and which is greater, more fier^^, bolder and mer- 
rier, and elevated above all : — I arrive here above iatfive 
o'clock in the afternoon ; find all in peaceful sunlight, the 
bees settled, protected on the north side by a wall ; con- 
fessfonal arfd altar face the east. My plai%t« I have all 
set with the help of the saitor-boy, who assisted tne to 
carry them up; the vine, whith was in a pot, is already 
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oetMrly sk feet {ligb, and Ml of grapes; I have planted k 
^y the altar, between the Jsroken pavement ; tlie pot I 
,brQke in pieces, and took this fragments carefully awa]r> 
that the ^rth might remain nicely about the roots ; it is a 
kind of muscatel^ which has v«ry fine -leaves: then I 
made it fast to the cross on the altar ; the bunches hang 
just over the body of the Christ; — if it grows well and 
5U^eeds, the people who come up here will wonder,— 
the shepherd's bees in the confessional, with the honey- 
suckle which entwines it, and the crucifix with grapes. 
Ah! sa many have great palaces and splendid gardens^ 
-i— I should like to have only this lonely RochUs-chapel, 
luad that all would grow up as nicely as I have planted iti 
^-with the firagments of the flower-pot, 1 dug away the 
earth firom the hill and laid it about the vine, and twice I 
filled my cruet down by the Rhine, in order to water i^: 
'. — it will be perhaps the last time that it drinks Rhine- 
water. Now, after my finished labors, I sit here in the 
confessional, and write to you ; the bee^ all come one 
after the other home ; they are already quite at thdr 
ease; — could I with each thought enter thy heart, so 
sensibly, so sweetly humming as these bees, laden with 
boiley and dust of flowers, which I gather from all fields 
. and bring all home to thee, would that not please you ? 

August i3tb« 
" Every thing has its time," say I with the sages ; I 
have seen the vines unfold their leaves ; their blossoms 
scent make me intoxicated ; now, they have foliage and 
fruits. I must leave thee, thou still, still Rhine ! Yes- 
terday evening all was yet so splendid ; from out the 
dark midnight stepped a great world before me. As I 
rose from my bed, and stood in the cool night-air at the 
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wbdbw, tke moon was already risen half an lionr, and. 
had driiren aD ^e clouds breath her ; she cast a frtritftd 
B^t oyer the vine-hiUs ; — I took in my arms the rich 
fofiage of the vine, which grew up my window, and 
took leave of it ; to no mortal would I have vouchsafed 
that moment of love : had I been with thee, I would, 
have ffattered, begged, and kissed. 

ScUang^enbad, August 17th. 

May that only be griftjted to me J «nd ah, it will not 
be easy for me to express what I wish, when my breath 
often opj^'esses me so, "drat I would fain ciy aloud^ 

In these narrow-bounded regions, where the Ulk 
clamber one over the other and bear tbe mist, and in the 
de^p, cool vales, bold the Bolitude prisoner, an exult- 
ing comes over me, which passes like ligbming throng 
pie. Well, yes ! may that be granted me : that I may 
then unite myself to a friend, — be he ever so far away, 
— that he may kindly lay his hand upon my betoiq; 
lieai^t, and remember the days of his youths O, hapj^ 
me, that I have seen thee ! now, I know, when I sedk 
and find no place sufficient for my rest, where I am itf 
itieme, and to whom I belongs 

Something you do not yet know, which, to me, is^a^ 
dear remembrance, although it appears strange. • When 
I had not yet seen you, and longing drove me to yoar 
mother, to find out all about you, — God ! bow often 
li^pon my foot-stool bethind her, have I struck my brea^ 
to damp my impatience. Well, when I then came 
borne, often in the midst of a play withfanroor and wit, 
so I was lost in m3radf ; saw my ima^ standing befinre 
thine, saw thee approach * me, md bow dioo weit so 
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liiendly in difierent ways, and so kind, till my eyes ran 
over with joyful pain. 

I have so felt thee, that the still consciousness of an 
inward happiness, has, perhaps, in many a storm of 
mind, sustained me over the waves. At this time, this 
consciousness often waked me out of deep sleep ; then 
I luxuriated a few hours with self-creating dreams, and 
had, at last, spent what one calls an unquiet night ; I 
became pale and thin ; impatient, yes, even unkind, 
when one of my brothers or sisters at an unfit time 
wanted to induce me to take amusement ; often thought 
I, that if I should ever see thee thyself (which appeared 
impossible to me), I should^ perhaps, have many quite 
sleepless nights. As the certainty at last was before 
me, I felt an unquietness, which was nearly insupport- 
able. In Berlin, where I for the first time heard an 
Opera of Gluck's (otherwise, music chains me so, that 
I can abstract myself from all else), when the drums 
beat, (don't laugh,) my heart beat rapidly, also ; I felt 
the eapproaching in triumph ; I was joyful, as a people 
who go forth to meet their beloved prince ; and I 
thought, " in a few days, all which affects me so from 
without, will be awakened in me myself ! " But when, 
at last, I was with thee, — dream ! even now, wonderful 
dream ! — then my head rested upon thy shoulder ; 
there I slept a few minutes, for the first time after four 
or five sleepless nights. 

See ! only see ! — I should beware of love ; yet, 
never before, was I happy with rest: but then, —in 
thy arms came the long, frighted sleep, and I had no 
other want ; all else to which I had clung, and which I 
thought to love, this it was not ; but none should beware 
or trouble himself about his destiny, if be loves what 
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relates to him ; his mind is satisfied ; what signifies aU 

else ? 

18th. 

If even I wished to come to you, should I find the 
right path, since so many lie close together ? Thus I 
always think, when I go past a sign-post, and often stop 
and am sad, that it does not point to thee ; and then I 
hasten home and think that I have much to write to you. 
Ah, ye deep, deep thoughts, whicht would fain hold 
converse with him, come forth from out my breast ! but 
I feel it in all iny veins, that I would only allure thee ; 
I will, I must but see thee. 

When one goes forth at night, and has the eventide 
before him, he sees still, at the furthest end of the 
gloomy sky, the last bright garment of a splendid day, 
slowly moving downwards, — thus is it with me in my 
remembrance of thee. Be the time ever so gloomy and 
mournful, I still know where my day has set. 

20th. 

I have seldom had a time in my life so filled up, that 
I could say it had passed insensibly ; I do not feel like 
others, who are amused if their time flies quickly : on 
the contrary, that day is hateful to me, which has passed 
from me, I know not how. May every moment leave 
me a remembrance, be it deep or superficial, pleasing or 
painful ; I contend against nothing so much, as against 
nothing ! — against that nothing, which nearly every- 
where suffocates one ! 
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22d; 

The day before yesterday was a splendid evening 
and night; with all the bright, fresh enamel of the 
lively colors and events, as they are painted only in 
romance ; so undisturbed ! the heavens were sown with 
innumerable stars, which sparkled like glittering dia- 
monds through the thick foliage of the blooming lime- 
trees ; the terraces, which are built upwards the hill, 
have something ^ery solemn and tranquil in the regularity 
of their hedges, which on each terrace surround a clump 
of lime and nut-trees, at the foot of which the great 
bathing-houses lie (the only ones in this narrow vale) : 
the many springs and wells, which are heard rushing be- 
neath, make it indeed quite charming. All the windows 
were illuminated, the houses looked wonderfully cheer- 
ful, beneath the dark, lonely forest of the rising moun- 
tain. The young princess of Baden sat with company 
upon the lowest terrace, drinking tea ; now we heard 
hunting-horns in the distance ; we scarcely believed it, 
so soft, — then they were answered near at hand ; again 
they brayed above us on the summit ; they seemed to 
allure one another, approached, and in the distance 
-appeared to unfold their wings as though they would 
soar heavenwards, and always sunk down again to the 
dear earth, — the chatter of the Frenchmen became 
mute, I heard a few times uttered " dtlicieux," some- 
where near me. I turned towards the voice : — a hand- 
some man of noble figure and expressive countenance, no 
longer young, with stars and ribbands in profusion ; — 
he entered into conversation with me, and placed himself 
near me on the bench. I am already accustomed to be 
looked upon as a child, and therefore was not surprised, 
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that the Frenchman called me ^'chere enfant ;^^ he took 
my hand and asked me from whom I had the ring ? I 
said, "From Goethe." ^^ Comment de Goethe? Jele 
connais :" and now he related to me, that after the battle 
of Jena he had spent several days with you, and that 
you had cut off a button from his uniform, in order to 
preserve it as a keepsake among your collection of 
coins : and I said you had given me the ring to remind 
me not to forget you. "JB^ cela vous a remue le coeurV^ 
'^Aussi Undrement et aussi passioneihent que les sonSy 
qui sefont entendre Idhaut,^^ Then he asked, "J5 vous 
n^avez reellement que ireize ans ? " You will know who 
it is ; I did not ask his name. 

They blew so nobly in the wood, and at the same 
time drove all earthly thoughts out of my head : I stole 
softly up, as near as possible, and let it thrill through my 
breast with all force. The intonation of the sounds 
was so soft, it became by degrees so mighty, that it was 
an irresistible delight to abandon one's self to it. Then 
I had all sorts of strange thoughts, which would hardly 
have agreed with sense ; it was as if the secret of crea- 
tion lay upon my tongue. The sound which I felt full 
of life within me, gave me the sensation, how God by 
the power of his voice had called every thing forth, and 
how music repeats in each breast this eternal will of love 
and wisdom. And I was mastered by feelings, which 
were borne, penetrated, connected, changed, intermin- 
gled, and exalted by music ; I was at last so sunk with- 
in myself, that even the late night did not move me from 
my place. The princely train and the many lights, from 
the reflection of which the trees burned in green flames, 
I saw vanish from beneath me ; at last all was gone ; no 
light longer burned in any house ; I was alone in the 
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cool heavenly quiet of the night ; I thought of thee ! 
Ah ! had we but sat together under those trees, and 
chatted with one another, amid the whispering and plash- 
ing of the waters ! 

August 24Ui. 

I have still something to relate to you ; the last even- 
ing I spent on the Rhine, I went with company, at a 
late hour, to the next village : as I wandered along the 
Rhine, I saw in the distance something flaming swim 
towards me ; it was a large ship with torches, which 
sometimes cast a dazzling light upon the shore; often 
the flames disappeared, for minutes together all was 
dark ; It gave a magic effect to the river, which im- 
pi:essed me deeply as the conclusion of all which I had 
seen and heard there. 

It was midnight, — the moon rose dim; the ship, 
whose shadow sailed along with it, like a monster, upon 
the illuminated Rhine, cast a dazzling fire upon the woody 
meadows of Ingelbeim, towards which she steered ; be- 
hind her the moon so mildly sober, bore herself forth, 
enwrapped by and by in thin mist-clouds, as in a veil. 
When calmly and musing, one contemplates Nature, it 
always lays hold on the heart. What could have more 
intimately turned my senses to God ; what more easily 
have freed me from those trifling things which oppress 
me ? I am not ashamed to confess to thee, that thy 
image then vehemently flamed in my soul. True is it : 
thou beamest into me as the sun into the crystal of the 
grape, and like the sun, thou maturest me more ardently, 
but also more purely. 

I now heard the people on board speaking clearly and 
ealling to work ; they anchored off ^e island, extin- 
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guished the torches ; — now all was still, except the dog 
which barked, and the flags which flapped in the fresh 
night-breeze. Now I also went home to sleep, and if 
thou allowest it, I laid myself down at thy feet, and my 
dream rewarded me with thy caresses, — if they were 
not a falsehood. 

Who would not bfefieve in apparitions ? The remem- 
brance of this dream blesses me even to-day ! Yes, 
tell me ; what does reality lose ? O, I am proud that I 
dream of thee ; a good spirit ministers to my soul ; he 
leads thee on, because my soul calls thee ; and drinks 
thy features, while I thirst after them ; yes, there are 
prayers and demands, which are heard. 

Now, defend yourself against my love ; of what use 
can it be to you ? If I have only spirit enough, — to 
the spirit, spirits minister. 

Bettine. 



August 30. 

I BREAK the seal again, to tell you, that I have had your 
letter of the tenth since yesterday evening, and have stud- 
ied it busily. O, Goethe, you say, indeed, you will carry- 
on no war, and demand peace ; and yet you lay about 
you with the primate, as with a Hercules-club. Do not 
dress up the primate to me ! — if I were to tell him, he 
would jump as high as the ceiling, and fall in love with 
me; but you are not jealous, you are nothing but kind^ and 
full of indulgence. 

Drunk with sleep, I laid thy charade upon my heart, 
but have not guessed it, — where should I have recovered 
my senses. Let it be what it will, it makes me happy : — a 
circle of loving words ! — one does not distinguish cares-^ 

« 
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se5) he enjoys them, and knows that they are the blossonos 
of love. Ah, I should like to know what it is : 

" Silent I hope, yet hope to gain the grace 
To lisp them, as of my beloved one's name. " 

What do you hope ? — tell me, how shall she be named 
to you? — what signification has the name, that only in 
delight you could lisp it ? 

" Both in one image to behold expressed, 
Both in one being raptured to embrace." 

Who are the both ? who is my rival ? in what image am 
I reflected ? — and with whom shall I mingle in thy arms ? 
— ah, how many riddles lie hidden under one, and how 
my head burns ! No, I cannot guess it ; I cannot succeed 
in tearing myself away from thy heart and speculating. 

'^ It is so sweet, on cheerful closing day, 
One in the other heartily to burn. 
And join we both in one expression's turn. 
Then do we mind of ease the blissful sway." 

This delights thee, that I waste away on cheerful closing 
days, when I spend the evening by thy side ; me, too, 
does it delight. 

"And are we joined in one expression's turn, 
Then do we show of ease the blissful way." 

You see, my friend, how you allow me to guess into eter- 
nity ; but the earthly word, which is the key to all, — that 
I cannot find. 

But your point you have attained, — "that I should 
guess to satisfy myself." I divine in it my rights, my 
acknowledgment, my reward, and the strengthening of the 
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tie between us, and shall, each day, divine thy love anew, 
— consume myself, ^^ if thou, at the same time, wilt em- 
brace and give lustre to my spirit, and willingly be named 
in union with me. 

When your mother writes to you, she always turns the 
matter to her own advantage. Tlie story was as follows : 
she fetched out of the great clothes-press, a gaudy froek, 
worked with stripes and dowers, and a white-crape cap, 
adorned with silver-sprigs, and showed them to me as 
your first dress, in which you were carried to the church, 
and to your godfathers and godmothers. On this occasion, 
I heard the minute account of your birth, which I directly 
wrote down. There was, also, the little Frankfort sena- 
tor-doll, with the long periwig ! your mother was much 
rejoiced at this discovery, and related to me, that it was 
given to her when her father became syndic. The buckles 
on the shoes are of gold, also the sword ; and the pearl 
tassels, on the decklace, are real ; how I should have liked 
to have had the little senator ! She said, it must be pre- 
served for your heirs, and thus it happened that we played 
a little comedy with it. Therewith she related to me 
much of her own youth, but nothing about you ; except 
one story which will be eternally of moment to me, and, 
certainly, the most beautiful she has in her power to tell. 

You rejoice in the story of the myrtle-tree of the Friz- 
lar-nun, — it is, indeed, the story of every ardent-loving 
heart. Happiness not always nourishes love, and I have 
often wondered, that one should offer every sacrifice to 
happiness, and not to love itself, whereby alone it could 
bloom like that myrtle-tree. It is better that one should 
renounce all, — but the myrtle, which is once planted, 
that must not be rooted up, — it mtisi be cherished to the 
very last. • 
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AU that you desire, I hope still to tell you ; you pre- 
^med rightly, that the amusements here would rob me of 
much, but your will has power over me, and I hope it will 
strike sparks from the spirit. The Duchess of Baden is 
gone, but our family, with all friends and connexions, is 
so large that we quite overrun Schlangenbad. Adieu. I 
am ashamed of my bulky letter, in which there may be 
much nonsense. If you were not exempt from postage, I 
would not send it. 

Of your mother I have the best accounts. 

Bettine. 



TO GOETHE. 

When I wrote to you the last time, it was summer ; I 
was on the Rhine, and later, travelled with a merry 
company of friends and relations, by water to Koln ; 
when I was returned, I spent the last days of your moth- 
er with her, in which she was more friendly, more affa- 
ble, than ever. The day before her death, I was with 
her, kissed her hand, and received her "farewell" in 
thy name. For at no moment have I forgotten thee ; I 
well knew she had willingly left me thy best love as in- 
heritance. 

She is now dead, before whom I spread forth the 
treasures of my life ; she knew how and why I love you, 
she made no wonder of it. When other people thought J 
to understand me, she let me do as I pleased, and gave 
my manner of being no name. Still more closely could 
I then have embraced your knees ; more firmly, more 
deeply have fixed my eyes upon you, and have forgotten 
all the rest of the world ; and yei this kept me from 
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writing. Afterwards you were so surrounded, that I 
CO0M with difficulty have approached you. 

A year is now past since I saw you. One says you 
are grown handsomer, that Carlsbad has renewed you. 
With me time goes haltingly ; I am obliged to let the 
days pass so coldly by, without arresting a single spark, 
on which I can blow up a flame. But it shall not be 
long before I see you, — -then will I but once and for 
ever hold you fast in my arms. 

During all this time, I have passed nearly every even- 
ing with Jacobi : I always account it a privilege, that I 
am permitted to see and speak with him, — but that point . 
I have not yet reached, of being sincere with him, and 
showing him that love which one owes to his benevo- 
lence. His two sisters palisade him round about ; it is 
provoking, to be kept off from him by empty objections. 
He is patient even to weakness, and has no will ^ his 
own, opposed to two beings possessing the caprice and 
imperiousness of Semiramis. The sovereignty of wo- 
men pursues him even to the President's chair in the 
Academy ; they wake him, they dress him, they button 
his underwaistcoat, they hand him medicine. Does he 
wish to go out ? it is too raw. Will he stay at home ? 
he must take exercise. Does he go to the Academy ? 
The Nymbus is trimmed, that itmay show clearly. They 
put him on a shirt of muslin, with clean jabot and ruffs, 
and a fur coat lined with splendid sable, the foot-warmer 
is borne before : when he returns from the sitting, he 
must sleep a little, whether he will or no ; thus it con- 
tinues till evening in continual opposition, when they pull 
his night-cap over his ears, and put him to bed. 

The spirit forms for itself, even unconsciously, an 
asylum in which nothing hinders it from ruling according 
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to its rights ; what does not detract from these it willing- 
ly leaves to the disposal of others. This your mother 
has often extolled in you, that your dignity flowed from 
your mind, and that you have never strived after any 
other. Your mother said : You are faithful to the genius, 
who leads you into the paradise of wisdom ; you enjoy 
all the fruits which he offers you ; therefore new ones 
are always blooming again for you, while you are con- 
suming the first. But Lotte and Lehne,^ forbid Jacob! 
contemplation as noxious, and he has more confidence 
in them than in his genius : when the latter presents him 
an apple, he asks the former whether there be no worm 
in it. 

No great wit is necessary, and I feel it founded in 
myself, — in the spirit lies the unquenchable impulse to 
elevated thought : like the object of a journey, the spirit 
has for its object the most elevated thought ; it strides 
inquiringly through the earthly world, on to the heavenly ; 
all which assimilates to this, the spirit attracts to itself 
and enjoys it with rapture, — therefore I believe love to 
be the flight to heaven. 

I wish for you, Goethe, and I believe it firmly too, 
that all your inquiry, your knowledge, and that which the 
Muse teaches you, and lastly also thy love, may, united, 
form a glorified body for thy spirit, that it may no longer 
be subject to the earthly body, when it puts it off, but 
may already have passed over into that spiritual body. 
Die you must not, he only must die whose spirit does 
not find the outlet. Thought wings the spirit, the wing- 
ed spirit does not die, it finds not back the way to death. 

With your mother I could speak of every thing ; she 

* The two so-called carefvl sisters of the celebrated Jacobi. 
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understood my way of thought : she said, " First learn 
to know every star ; to the very last then mayst thou 
doubt, till then all is possible." 

I have heard much from your mother which I shall 
not forget ; the way in which she made me sensible of 
her death, I have written down for you. People say 
you willingly turn away from the mournful which cannot 
be changed ; do not, in this sense, turn away from your 
mother's parting moments ; learn how wise and loving 
she was at her very last moment, and how mightily 
poetry ruled within her. 

To-day I tell you nothing more, for I long that this 
letter may soon reach you : write me a word, — my quiet 
depends upon it. At this moment my abode is in 
Landshut ; in a few days I go to Munich, to study mu- 
sic with the canon Winter. 

Much, one would rather say by mien and gesture, ah ! 
for you particularly, I have no more important informa- 
tion than merely to smile upon you. 

Farewell ; continue propitious to me, write to me 
again that you love me ; what I have seen and heard 
with you, is for me a throne of blessed remembrance. 
Mankind pursue different ways, all to one end, namely, 
to be happy ; how quickly am I satisfied, if you feel 
kindly to me, and will be a faithful guardian of my love. 

Remember me I beg to your wife ; as soon as I get 
to Munich I will think of her. 

Thee most devoutly promised 

Bettine Brentano, 

Landshut, Dec. 18th, 1808. 

Favd. by Baron Savigny, 
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TO MRS. GOETHE. 

Willingly, according to the example of your good 
mother, would I have sent ray little keepsake at Christ- 
mas to the proper moment ; but I must confess, that ill- 
humor, and a thousand other faults of my heart, kept me 
a long while from all friendly correspondence. The 
little chain was intended for you immediately after the 
death of your mother. I meant you should wear it dur- 
ing the mourning-time, and always delayed sending it, 
partly because it was really intolerable for me to touch 
merely with my pen upon her loss, which has made 
Frankfort a desert to me. The little neckerchief I 
worked at your mother's, and have finished h^re at leis- 
ure hours. 

Continue friendly inclined to me, remind Goethe at 
happy moments of me ; a thought from him of me, is a 
glittering ornament for me, which adorns and delights 
me more than the most precious jewels. Thus you see 
what wealth you may deal out to me, by opportunely as- 
suring him of my love and reverence. For him also I 
have something, but it is so dear to me, that I unwil- 
lingly abandon it to a dangerous journey. I am in hopes 
of seeing him in the first half of this year, when I can 
bring it to him myself. Take care for your heahh and 
spirits in this cold weather. ' My weak ability to give 
you pleasure, treat, as you always have done, with kind 
indulgence. 

Bettine. 

Munich, January 8lh, 1808. 
VOL. I, 21 
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TO GOETHE. 

Others were happier than I, who need not close the 
year without having seen you. I have been told, how 
full of love you welc9med your friends. 

I have been several weeks in Munich, follow music, 
and sing a good deal with the canon Winter, who is a 
strange fish, but just suits rae, for he says, '' Songstress- 
es must have their humors," and so I can exercise them 
all on him. I spend much time by Ludwig Tieck's 
bick-bed : he suffers from gout ; a sickness which gives 
audience to melancholy and evil humors : I endure him 
as much from taste as humanity : a sick-room is, in and 
for itself, through its great quiet, an attractive spot ; a 
patient who, with tranquil courage, meets his pains, 
makes it a sacred spot. You are a great poet, Tieck a 
great endurer, and to me a phenomenon, for I did not 
know before, that there were such great pains : he can- 
not make a single movement without groaning ; his face 
drips with sweat of agony ; and his look often wanders 
over the flood of pain, like a tired, trembling swallow, 
which seeks in vain a spot, where it can rest ; and I 
stand astonished and ashamed before him, that I am so 
healthy; therewith also he composes * Spring-sonnets, 
and rejoices at a bunch of snow-drops which I brought 
him. As often as I come, he first begs me to give the 
bunch fresh water ; then I wipe, quite softly, the per- 
spiration from his face ; one can scarce do it without 
giving him pain ; and thus I perform all sorts of trifling 
services for him, which shorten the time. He will 
teach me English y too ; then he lets forth all the anger 
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and peevishness of disease upon me, that I am so stupid, 
question so absurdly, and never understand the answer ; 
I am astonished too, for I believed with other people 
that I was very clever, if not a genius ; and now I come 
to such abysses, where no bottom is to be found, name- 
ly, that of learning ; I must with astonishment acknowl- 
edge, that I have learned nothing my whole life. 

Before I knew of you, I knew nothing of myself ; af- 
terwards, sense and feeling were turned to you ; and now 
the rose blossoms, glows, and yields its scent, but it 
cannot of itself impart that which it had learned in secret. 
You are he who has bewitched me, that I am in low es- 
teem with the Philistines, who find a row of talents val- 
uable in a woman, — but not the woman herself without 
these. 

Playing on the piano, singing airs, speaking foreign 
languages, history, natural philosophy, these form the 
amiable character ; and I alas ! behind all this^ have 
first sought that which I could love. YesterdayTieck 
had company : I stole unperceived behind a screen ; I 
should surely have fallen asleep there, if my name had not 
been pronounced ; then they described me so that I was 
afraid of myself : I came suddenly forth and said, '' No, 
I am too horrible, I should n't like to be any longer alone 
with myself." This caused a slight consternation, and 
was good fun to me. The same thing happened to me 
at Jacobi's, where Lotte and Lehne had not remarked, 
that I was sitting behind the great round table. I called 
out in the midst of their epistle, " I will improve." I 
don't at all know why my heart always bounds with 
joy, when I hear myself abused, and why I must always 
laugh when one begins to find fault with me ; they may 
heap upon me all the most out-of-the-way things, I must 
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listen to all with pleasure, and acquiesce, — it is my 
luck : if I were to defend myself, 1 should get into an 
awkward scrape ; if I were to dispute with them, I 
should be more stupid than they. But the latter story 
brought me good-fortune. Sailer* was there ; he was 
delighted, that I caught Lehne by the head, and gave 
her a hearty kiss upon her evil mouth, to stop it. After 
Sailer was gone, Jacobi said, "Now Bettine has won 
Sailer's heart ! " "Who is the man ? " asked I. " What! 
you don't know Sailer ? have never heard him spoken 
of, the all-celebrated, all-loved, the philosopher of God, 
even as Plato is the divine philosopher ? " These 
words from Jacobi pleased me ; I rejoice infinitely in 
Sailer, he is professor at Landshut. During the Carni- 
val here, there is a stream of festivals, forming a com- 
plete whirlpool ; they run so into one another : there are 
new operas given every week, which gives my good old 
Winter no time to breathe. To much I listen with 
great interest ; if I should tell him what I learn in this 
manner, he would not be able to conceive it. On the 
Rhine we wrote about music, — I no longer know what. 
I have still more to say to you that is new, for me aston- 
ishing, scarcely intelligible to my weak mind, and yet I 
learn it through myself. Shall not I then believe, that I 
have a guardian spirit, who teaches me ? Yes, every 
thing depends upon this question ; the deeper you inquire, 
the more mighty is the answer, the genius is never at 
fault ; but we are shy of asking, and still more so of re- 
ceiving and comprehending the answer, for that costs 
trouble and pains ; otherwise we can learn nothing, where 
should we obtain it } He who asks of God, to him he 
gives the divine as answer. 

* Bishop Sailer, celebrated for his wisdom, piety, and benevolence. 
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At the festivals (which one calls here Academies), — 
masquerades, and in the midst a little theatre, in which 
pantomimic representations of Harlequin and Pantaloon 
are given. I have become acquainted with the Prince- 
Royal ; I talked awhile with him without knowing who 
he was ; he has something attractive, friendly, and indeed 
original, about him : true, his whole being seems more to 
strive after liberty, than to be born with her. His voice, 
his speech and gestures, have in them something forced ; 
like a man, who, with great expenditure of strength, had 
helped himself up a smooth face of rock, and has a trem- 
bling motion in his yet unrested limbs. And who knows 
how his infant years, his inclinations, were oppressed or 
provoked by opposition ? I look upon him as one who 
has had much to combat with, and also from whom much 
that is good may spring ; Ilike him. So young a ruler, 
as it were in the vestibule of hell, where he must suffer 
each tongue to wag against him. His good people of Mu- 
nich, as he calls them, bear a grudge against him. Well, 
only wait till he is of age ; he will either put you all to 
shame, or he will retaliate finely. 

January 31st. 

I could not withstand the wonderful spring-weather ; 
the warm. May-like sunbeam, which quite melted the 
bard, icy new-year, was ravishing ; it drove me out into 
the bald, English gardens. I have clambered up all the 
temples of friendship, Chinese towers, and national mon- 
uments, to get a sight of the Tyrolese chain of mountains, 
which, thousandfold, rear their cleft tops to heaven. In 
my soul, too, you may find such great mountain-masses, 
which are cleft deep into the roots ; and, cold and bare 
stretch their obstinate crags into the clouds. I would take 
21* 
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you by the hand and lead you far away, that you might 
contemplate upon me, — how I rose in your thoughts, as 
something remarkable, whose tracks you followed, for in- 
stance, like an intermaxillary bone, about which you 
maintained your right against Soemering, in so sharp a 
correspondence ; tell me, sincerely, shall I ever become 
of so much importance as such a dead bone ? That God 
has ordained every thing well, who can doubt ; but wheth- 
er you have well fenced in your heart with mine, — against 
this, rise too many mournful hours of doubt, companioned 
by heavy sighs. On the Rhine, I wrote you mtich, and 
lovingly ; yes, I was quite in your power, and what I 
thought and felt, was because I beheld you in the spirit. 
We have now made a pause of nearly four months ; you 
have as yet returned no answer to two letters. 

Nothing is of importance to me but this, that I be not 
cheated of you ; that not a word, not a look of yours, be 
stolen from me, I love you so. This is all ; nothing more 
can find entrance into me, and nothing more will be found 
in me ; and indeed, I think it is suflScient, in order to 
leave my whole life, as an important document, to the 
Muses : therefore is it, that so many seasons pass over 
me, severe and cold, as this severe winter ; therefore is it 
that they blossom again, and spring from every side again 
to life ; therefore I often conceal my thoughts from you. 
All this time I could not touch a book of yours, — no, I 
could not read a line, it was so mournful for me that I 
could not be with you. Alas ! I miss your mother, who 
composed me, who strengthened me against myself; her 
clear, fiery eye pierced through and through me ; I did 
not need to confess to her, she knew all ; her fine ear 
heard, in the lowest tone of my voice, how it was with 
me. O, how many tales did she tell me, to counteract 
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ray sensibility, without my imparting it to her ; how often 
has a joyful exclamation from her, dispelled all the clouds 
within me ; what friendly letters did she write to me in 
the Rheingau. "Courage!" she cried to me, ''have 
courage ;" since they will not let you pass for a genuine 
girl, and say one cannot fall in love with you, therefore 
you have one plague less, — courteously to refuse them ; 
be then a brave soldier, arm yourself against the thought 
that you must always be with him, and hold him by the 
hand ; arm yourself against your own melancholy, and he 
is forever, entirely and devotedly yours, and no one can 
rob you of him." 

Such lines made me infinitely happy ; indeed, I found 
you again in her ; when I came to Frankfort, I flew to her ; 
when I opened the door, we did not greet one another, 
it was as if we were already in the midst of conversation. 
We two were, perhaps, the only living people in all 
Frankfort, or anywhere else ; she often kissed me, and 
said that in my being, I reminded her of you ; she was 
also obliged to be your care-dispeller. She depended 
upon my heart. One could not deceive her, by insinuat- 
ing that I was false to her : she said, "he is false, who 
wishes to destroy my pleasure in her." I was proud of 
her love. 

If you were only no longer in the world, ah, I would 
not raise another hand. Ah, so many thousand hopes 
arise, and yet come to nothing. If I could only some- 
times sit half an hour long by you, that, perhaps, would 
also come to nothing ; my friend ! ! 

February 3d. 

During the few weeks which I spent at Landshut, spite 
of snow and ice, I ascended mountains far and near ; the 
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whole country lay before my eyes, in the most dazzling 
dress : all colors by winter slain, and buried under snow, 
my cheeks only, the cold made red, like a lonely fire in 
the wilderness, burns the single look, that lightens and 
perceives, while the whole world is sleeping ; I had so 
shortly before left the summer, so richly laden with fruit. 
Where was it, by the by, that I ascended the last moun- 
tain on the Rhine ? in Godesberg ; were you, too, often 
there ? It was almost evening when we were mounted. 
You will still remember, that on the top stands a single lofty 
tower, and round about upon the level, the old walls are 
still standing. The sun, in great splendor, let fall a glow- 
ing purple upon the city of the Saints, — the Cathedral of 
Koln, on whose thorny decorations the fog, like a by- 
wandering flock of sheep, left its flakes hanging, in which 
reflection and refraction so finely played, I saw there for 
the last time ; all was melted in the mighty burning, and 
the cool, quiet Rhine, which one sees many miles distant, 
and the Siebenbergen, rising high in the neighbourhood of 
its banks. 

In summer, in the passionate life and combination of all 
colors, when Nature arrests the senses, as the most touch- 
ing magic of its beauty, when man by sympathy becomes 
beautiful himself; then, too, is he himself often as a 
dream, which flies like vapor before his own perception. 
The fire of life within him consumes every thing, — 
thought in thought, and forms itself again in every thing. 
What the eye can reach, he attains, only that he may 
again entirely abandon himself to it : and thus one feels 
one's self free and daring upon the loftiest rock-pinnacles, 
in the boldest waterfall, — aye, with the bird in the air, 
with which one visits the distance, and soars aloft with 
it, the sooner to reach the place of longing. In win- 
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ter, it b otherwise: the senses then rest with Nature; 
the thoughts only continue secretly to dig about with- 
in the soul, like a workman in the mines. Upon 
this I also, dear Goethe, build my hopes, (now that 
I feel how waste and deficient it is within me,) that the 
time will come when I can tell and ask you more. Some 
time or other, that which I demand to know will break in 
upon me. That seems to me to be the only communion 
with God, namely, the demand after that which is above 
earth : and this appears to me the only greatness of man, 
— to perceive and enjoy this answer. Love is surely 
also a questioning of God, and the enjoyment in it is an 
answer from the loving God himself. 

February 4th. 

Here iii the palace which one calls the Residence, and 
which has seventeen courts, there is, in one of the outer 
buildings, a small, lonely court ; in the midst is a fouur 
tain, — Perseus beheading the Medusa, in bronze, sur- 
rounded by a grass-plat ; an alcove of granite pillars leads 
to it ; mermaids, formed of clay and muscle-shells, hold 
large basins, into which they formerly spat water ; Moors' 
heads peep out from the wall ; the top and sides are or- 
namented with pictures, which, by the by, are partly 
fallen away ; amongst others, Apollo, who, in his solar 
chariot, prances over the clouds, and, downwards driving, 
greets his sister Luna ; the spot is very lonely ; seldom 
that alservant of the court goes across ; one hears the 
sparrows crying, and I often watched the httle lizards and 
water-mice, who campaign about in the ruined fountain ; 
it is close behind the royal chapel ; there, too, sometimes 
I hear on Sunday high mass, or vespers, with full orches- 
tra ; but you will well know where your child is, if it 
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truly and diligently thinks on you. Adieu, fare thee 
well : I verily believe, that I shall still come to you in 
this year, and perhaps soon ; think on nie ; when you 
have time, write to me, — nothing but that I may con- 
tinue thus to love you : several of my letters must have 
been lost, for I have written to you several times from 
the Rhine. 

Your wife I beg you to greet from me heartily. I do 
not know if a little box which I sent her under your ad- 
dress, be not lost. 

Bettine. 

Munich; February 5tb. 

My address is Landshut, at Savigny's. 



' ESTEEMED FRIEND : 

Receive my thanks for the beautiful presents which I 
received from you ; they gave me infinite pleasure, be- 
cause I perceived in them, that you still preserve your 
kindly feelings towards me, of which I have not yet had 
opportunity to make myself deserving. 

I have been eight weeks in Frankfort ; your relations 
all showed me much kindness. I am well aware, that 
for this I have to thank the great love and respect, which 
is here felt for our deceased mother. Still, I much 
missed your presence ; you loved our mother well, and I 
had besides several commissions from the Geheimerath 
for you, which he believed you would willingly under- 
take. I managed all the matters myself, as well as it was 
possible at this mournful period. All which I found 
amongst our mother's papers from your hand, I have con- 
scientiously delivered up to your friends; I found all well 
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arranged, tied up with yellow ribband, and addressed to 
you by her. 

You give us hope of a speedy visit : the Geheimerath 
and I look forward with joy to these pleasant days ; we 
only wish, that it may soon find place, as the Geheime- 
rath will probably return to Carlsbad in the middle of 
May. 

His health this winter is extraordinarily good, for 
which, indeed, he has to thank the healing springs. On 
my return, he appeared to me really younger ; and yes- 
terday, as there was a grand levee at our court, I saw 
him, for the first time, decked with his orders and rib- 
bands ; he looked quite splendid and stately ; I could not 
sufficiently admire him ; my first wish was, that his good 
mother could only have so seen him. He laughed at my 
great joy : we spoke much of you ; he commissioned me 
also to return thanks in his name, for all the goodness and 
friendliness which you show me : he has determined to 
write himself, and to excuse my bad pen, with which I 
cannot according to wish express, how much worth your 
remembrance is to me, and to which I heartily recom- 
mend myself. 

C. V. Goethe, 

Weimar, February 1st, 1809. 



TO BETTINE. 



Yotj are very amiable, good Bettine, that you continue 
to speak a living word to the silent friend ; to tell him 
something of your situation, and of the localities in which 
you are wandering about. I conceive very readily how 
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you fare, and my imagination follows you with pleasure, 
as well upon the mountain heights as in the narrow pal- 
ace and convent courts. Think of me, too, with the 
lizards and salamanders. 

A thanksgiving from my wife will already have reached 
you; your unexpected consignment caused incredible 
joy ; every thing has been individually admired and highly 
valued. I must now, too, fleetingly thank you for the 
several letters that you have written me, and which pleas- 
antly surprised, amused, and in part repeatedly employed 
me in my Carlsbad loneliness; thus your explosions 
about music were particularly interesting to me, — so I 
call these spiritual views of your little brain, which at the 
same time have the excellence of increasing the charm 
for the subject. 

At that time I sent a line to you by my mother ; I do 
not know if you received it. This excellenqe is now 
departed from us, and I well conceive how Frankfort is 
thus become a desert to you. All that you will impart 
concerning the heart and mind of my mother, and the 
love, with which you understand to measure it. will be 
grateful to me. One may perhaps call it the most rare, 
and therefore the most costly, when such mutual appre- 
hension and acquiescence always bring forth their right 
effect, — always form something which advantages the 
next step in life ; since then, by a fortunate concurrence 
of the moment, the future is most sensibly affected : and 
thus I willingly believe you, when you tell me how rich 
a fountain of life is dried up to you in that existence, 
which freely surrendered itself to your peculiarities. Thus 
stood she also to me ; in her survival of all other wit- 
nesses of ray youthful days, she proved that nature re- 
quired no other course than to foster and to love that 
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which destiny and affection had committed to her trust. 
During the period since her death, I have read through 
many of her letters, and wondered how her spirit, to the 
very latest epoch, had not lost its impress. Her last 
letter was completely filled with the good which existed 
between you, and that her latter years, as she herself 
writes, were greenly entwined by your youth ; therefore, 
in this respect too, as in every thing else which your 
quickening heart already has bestowed upon me, do I 
owe you thanks. 

William Humboldt* has related much to us about 
you, — that is, often. He always began anew to talk 
about your little person, without properly having any 
thing further to say ; from which we could conclude the 
existence of a peculiar interest. There was lately a slen- 
der architect from Cassel here, upon whom you have 
probably also made an impression. 

Of such sins you have many to answer for, for which 
you are condemned to wait upon, and nurse, the gouty 
and lame. 

But I hope this will be only a temporary expiation, 
through which you may only so much the better and 
livelier enjoy life with the healthy. 

Now, with thy rich love, bring all again into the track 
of a habit become so dear to me ; do not again let the 
time pass in such gaps away ; let it be understood, that it 
always has its kind and friendly effect, even though the 
echo of it may not reach over to you : I do not though 
renounce, conveying to you proofs of its impression, by 
which you yourself may compute whether the effect upon 

* Baron W. Humboldt, just deceased, the first philologer and phi- 
losopher of his age. 

VOL. I. 22 
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my imagination answer the magic means of yours. My 
wife I hear has invited you, this I do not do, and we are 
yet both in the right. Farewell; greet friendly the 
friendly, and continue to be to me Bettine. 

G. 

Weimar, February 22d, 1809. 



TO GOETHE. 

If your imagination is ductile enough to accompany 
roe into all the lurking-holes of ruined walls, over cleft 
and mountain, I will also further venture to introduce 
you at mine : so come, I beg, — higher, higher, — three 
stories up, — here in my chamber, set yourself on the 
blue settee at the green table, opposite to me ; — I only 
wish to gaze on you, and, — Goethe 1 does your imagi- 
nation still follow me ? — then must you acknowledge the 
most changeless love in my eyes ; must now, rich in love, 
draw me within your arms : say, " So faithful a child is 
granted me, as reward, as amends, for much. Valuable 
is this child to me, a treasure it is, a jewel which I would 
not lose," — dost see ? — and must kiss me, for that is 
what my imagination grants to yours. 

I lead you still further ; — step softly into my heart's 
chamber, — here we are in the hall, — utter stillness ! no 
Humboldt, — no architect, — no dog that barks. You 
are not a stranger, — go on, knock,— ^ it will be alone 
and call to you, "Come in." You will find it on cool, 
quiet couch ; a friendly light will shine at your approach ; 
every thing will be quiet and in order, and you welcome. 
What is that ? — Heaven ! — the flames meeting beyond 
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it? Whence the conflagration? — Who saves here? — 
poor heart ! — poor perilled heart ! What can the under- 
standing do here ? — it knows every thing best, and yet 
cannot assist, — it leaves the poor one to sink ! 

Either thus cold and trifling proceeds life, (this one 
calls a healthy state,) or, if it only venture the single step 
deeper into feeling, then passions burning seize upon it 
with force, and thus it consumes itself within itself. My 
eyes I must shut, and dare not gaze upon that which is 
dear to me. Ah ! the slightest remembrance makes me 
chafe in pining anger, and therefore, I dare not always 
follow you in thought, because 1 become angry and furi- 
ous. When I stretch forth my hands, it is but to the 
bare walls; when I speak, it is but in the wind, and 
when at last I write to you, my own heart frets itself, 
that I do not fly over the light bridge of thrice day and 
night, and, in sweetest (of love eternally desired) calm, 
lay myself at thy feel. 

Say ! how are you so mild, so richly kind, in your 
dear letter? in the midst of hard-frozen winter, sunny 
days which warm my blood ! what would I more ? ah ! 
as long as I am not with you, — no blessing. 

O ! I would fain, as often as I write to you, tell you 
again, how, why, and every thing; I would fain lead you 
along the lone way, which I alone will take, that it 
may be lone, and 1 be alone, who so loves you, and is so 
acknowledged by you. 

Whether love be the greatest passion, and whether to 
be overcome, I do not understand ; with me it is Willy — 
roighty, invincible. 

The only diflference between human and divine will is, 
that the latter does not yield, and always wills the same I 
but our will each moment inquires, dare, or shall I ? The 
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difference is, that the divine will eternizes every thing, 
and the human wrecks upon earthly ground ; but this is 
the great secret, that love is heavenly will, almightiness, 
to which nothing is refused. 

Ah ! human wit hath no sound, but heavenly wit, — 
this is music, laughing energy ; what is earthly is to it a 
thing of jest ; it is the splendid plumage withw hich the 
soul soars, high above the abodes of earthly prejudices; 
from there above each lot is to her the same. We say, 
" Fate rules over us ? '* We are our own fate, toe break 
the threads which bind us to happiness, and tie those 
which lay an unblessed^ burden upon the heart: an inter- 
nal^spiritual form will shape itself by means of the exter- 
nal and wordly one ; this internal spirit rules itself over 
its own fate, according as may be requisite to its higher 
organization. 

You must not take it ill, if I cannot make it clearer* 
You know all and understand me, and know that I am 
in the right, and rejoice at it. 

Good night ! till to-morrow, good night ! All is still, 
each in the house sleeping, hangs dreaming upon that, 
which waking he covets ; but I alone watch with you. 
Without, upon the street, no sound more, — I would 
fain be assured, that at this moment no soul more thinks 
on you, no heart gives a throb more for you, and I alone 
in the wide world sit at thy feet, my heart with full 
strokes goes up and down : and while all are sleeping, 
I watch to clasp your knee to my breast. And you ? — 
The world needs not know that you love me. 

Bettine. 
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TO GOETHE. 

Munich, March 3d. 

The full day with its news breaks into my retirement, 
as a heavily laden wagon breaks through a light bridge, 
which was only built for harmless walks. It does not 
signify ; one must lay hold and help to set all again to 
rights : in every alley one cries " war ; " the library 
servants run about, demanding the borrowed books and 
manuscripts, for all is to be packed up. Bamberger, 
a second Hercules ; for as the latter cleaned out 
the stables of the twenty thousand cattle, so does he 
the library of eighty thousand books, and grieves that 
all past labor has been in vain. The gallery, too, is 
to be packed up ; in short, the fine arts are in the 
greatest consternation. To operas and music "vale'* 
is said ; the illustrious lover of the Prima Donna goes 
forth to the field ; the academy hangs out mourning 
lamps, and covers her forehead till the storm be passed : 
and thus may all be in still, weary waiting for the enemy, 
— who perhaps will not come at all. I am in a ferment, 
too, and indeed a revolutionary one. The Tyrolese, 
I am on their side, that you may think. O ! I am weary 
of hearing our neighbour's flute in the attic, blowing its 
airs till late in the night, — the drum and the trumpet, 
they make the heart fresh. 

" Ah, had I but doublet, and breeches, and hat," 
I would run over to the straight-nosed, plain-hearted 
Tyrolese, and make their fair, green standard flap in the 
wind. 

I have great talent for stratagem ; if I were once 

there, I could certainly do them service. My money 
22* 
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is all gone ; a good fellow, a medical student, invented 
a scheme for conveying it to the Tyrolese prisoners, 
who are treated with great severity. The prison grates 
look upon an empty space by the river : the whole day 
long, mischievous boys were gathered there, who pelted 
them with mud : towards evening we went there : while 
one of us, near the sentinel, called out, '^ O ! what smoke 
is that in the distance ? " and as he looked round for the 
smoke, the other showed the prisoners the glittering 
coin, as he wrapped it up in paper, and then made it up 
with mud into a ball. "Have a care," he cried, and 
threw it at the Tyrolese ; thus it succeeded several 
times : the sentinel was rejoiced, that the mischievous 
younkers could aim so well. 

You perhaps know, or remember having seen a Count 
Stadion, prebendary and imperial ambassador, called by 
his friends " Black Fritz ; " he is my only friend here : 
the evenings, which he has unengaged, he willingly spends 
with me : then he reads the papers, writes despatches, 
listens to me when I tell some story ; — we often talk, 
too, of you : a man of prudent, unfettered views, and 
of noWe manners. He imparts to me remarkable pas- 
sages out of the Jbistory of his heart and life ; he has 
made many sacrifices, but has not thereby lost any thing ; 
on the contrary, his character has thus become freed 
from the stiffness, which always more or less takes the 
place of natural grace, as soon as one stands in a not 
unimportant connexion with the world, where one must 
partly devote one's self to the artificial : he is exactly 
ad simple as a child, and in my loneliness gives many a 
turn to my humors. On Sundays he fetches me in his 
carriage, and reads mass to me in the royal chapel ; the 
church 19 generally 4]uite ehipty, except a few old people. 
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• 
The silent, lonely church is delightful to me ; antl that 
the dear friend, of whom I know so much which is kept 
in his heart, should raise for me the host and the chalice, 
— that too delights me. Ah ! would that I knew thai 
in any way he wera compensated for what has been 
taken from him* 

Ah ! that forbearance should counterbalance desire ! 
Yet at last the spirit, which is purified by suffering, will 
dance over this common-day life on to heaven. 

And what would wisdom be, if it did not exercise 
power, to make itself alone of worth. " It will sooth- 
ingly compensate each forbearance, and it caressingly 
insinuates to you all the advantages of its possession, 
while you weep for that which it denies." 

And how can we attain the eternal, but when we ven- 
ture the temporal ? 

I see every thing, and would fain part with all wisdom 
to the first indulgence-pedler I see, for absolution of all 
the love-intrigues, which I mean to have with you. 

March 11th. 

Ah ! if love did not make me clear-sighted, I should 
b6 miserable ; I see the frost-flowers on the window 
panes, and the sun-beam, which by little and little 
melts them, and imagine to myself every thing in your 
room ; how you walk up and down, and thoughtfully 
observe these frost-landscapes with their little pine- 
forests, and these flower-pieces. Then I perceive your 
features so clearly, and it becomes so true, that I can 
see you ; in the mean time, the drum here is beating 
under the windows, through all the streets, and calliiig 
the troops together. 
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March 15th. 

State-matters they do pot confide to me, but heart- 
matters. Yesterday evening the dear Catholic priest 
came : the conversation was a dreamy lisping of former 
times ; a fine web, which a soft breath waves in the still 
air. The heart, too, has a summer, said he ; we cannot 
withhold it from this hot season ; and God knows, that 
the spirit must ripen like the golden wheat, before the 
sickle cuts it. 

March 20th: 

I am curious to hear love conversed about : the whole 
world, though, speaks of it, and in novels enough has been 
talked about it ; yet it is not that which I wish to hear. 
As a proof of my sincerity, I acknowledge to you, that 
also in '*Wilhelm Meister" I f6el the same; most of 
the personages therein trouble me, as if I had an evil 
conscience, — then onfe does not feel secure within or 
without ; I would say to Wilhelm Meister : " Come, fly 
with me beyond the Alps, to the Tyrolese; there will we 
^het our sword, and forget the rag-tag of comedians ; and 
then all your dears, with their pretensions and lofiy feel- 
ings, must starve awhile. When we return, the paint upon 
their cheeks will be faded, and the gauze garments, and 
the fine sensibilities, will shudder before your sun-burnt, 
Mars-like countenance. Yes, if 6ver any thing is to be- 
come of you, you must venture your enthusiasm for the 
war ; believe me, Mignon would not have fled from this 
beautiful world, in which she must leave her dearest be- 
hind ; she would assuredly have borne with you all fatigues 
of war, and, upon meagre fare, have spent the night upon 
the rough Alps, in the winter caverns ; the fire of freedom 
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would also have kindled in her bosom, and borne fresh 
and more healthy blood through her veins. Ah, wilt ihou 
not, for love of this child, leave these people altogether. 
Melancholy lays hold on you> because there is no world 
in which you can act. If you were not afraid of human 
blood, here among the Tyrolese, you may engage for 
a right, which has sprung out of as ptjre a nature as the 
love in the heart of Mignon. You, Meister, are he who 
stifles the germ of this tender life beneath all the weeds 
which overgrow you. Tell me, what are they all, com- 
pared with the seriousness of the time, when Truth shall 
rise up in her pure, primeval form, and bid defiance to the 
destruction which falsehood has plotted } 

O, it is a heavenly kindness of God, — by which we 
might all become sound, — such a revolution : again and 
again he lets the soul of freedom be new-born. 

Lo ye, Meister, if to-day, in the star-clear, cold night, 
you fetch your Mignon from out her little bed, in which 
she yesterday fell asleep, in tears, about you, say to her : 
" Be quick and go with me, I will go alone with you to 
foreign lands." O, she will understand it, it will not 
appear incredible to her ; you do what she long since de- 
manded of you, and what you have inconceivably omitted. 
You will bestow a happiness upon her, that she may take 
part in your severe fatigues ; by night, on dac^erous ways, 
where every step deceives, iher^ her quick eye, her con- 
fiding boldness, will lead you over in safety to the war- 
hemmed people ; and, when she sees you offer your 
breast to the arrows^ she will not shrink, (it, will not vex 
her, like the arrows of the smooth-tongued syrens,) she 
will soon grow ripe in the bold jconfidence/Of joining in 
the harmony of freedom's enthusiasm. And if you must 
fall, to6, in the van, what has she lost ? what could equal 
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for her this beautiful death, — perhaps at your side ? 
" Both locked arm in arm, ye lay beneath the cool, 
wholesome earth, and mighty oaks shadow your grave ! " 
Say, were not this betjer than that you should soon be 
compelled to give her fine form into the anatomical hands 
of the Abbe, that he might inject it with wax. ' 

Ah, Goethe, I must lament over all the pains of for- 
mer time, which you have caused me ; I feel myself now 
as helpless, as inexperienced, as Mignon then did. There 
is an uproar without, to-day, and all about nothing ; they 
have brought in some poor Tyrolese as prisoners, poor 
day-laborers, who had hid themselves in the woods ; from 
above I hear the mad tumult ; I have closed shutters and 
curtains ; I cannot look at it ; the day, too, is departing ; 
I am alone ; not a human being, who feels like me, hu- 
manly. These firm, sure in themselves, indigenous 
natures, which, with the purer air of their mountains, in- 
hale the spirit of truth and freedom, must let themselves 
be dragged through the dirty streets, by a beer-intoxicated 
mob, and no one offers them restraint, no one opposes their 
maltreatment ; they are allowed to commit sacrilege 
against the loftier feelings of humanity ! Devil, were I 
ruler, I would here show them, that they are slaves ; none 
should dare to violate the image of God. 

I always believe that the Prince Royal must feel other- 
wise, more humanly ; people will not praise him, they 
say he is capricious and splenetic; I have confidence in 
him ; he still tends with care the garden which he bad as 
a child ; waters the flowers himself, which blossom in his 
chamber ; makes verses, rugged, but full of inspiration ; 
all this speaks well for him, to me. 

What is he thinking about i who could realize each 
thought.^ a prince, whose spirit should illuminate the 
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whole land ? he must continue his life long in prayer, whp 
is destined to live and act in a thousand other beings. 

Yes, may it be, that a king's son awakes within him- 
self the divine spirit, to rule instead of him ? Stadion sighs 
and says : " The best of all is, that, let the die fall as it 
may, the way to heaven always remains open to king and 
subject.'^ 

March 25th. 

I have neither courage nor wit left ; ah, had I but a 
friend who would accompany me by night over the hills ! 

The Tyrolese are lying, in this cold season, with wife 
and child, amid the rocks, and their inspired breath warms 
the whole atmosphere. When I ask Siadion, whether 
Duke Charles will certainly not forsake them, too, he 
clasps his hands, and says, " I will not survive it." 

March S6th. 

The paper must smart for it, my only confidant ! Yet 
what capricious humors Cupid has, that, in this series of 
love-letters, I should all at once be inflamed by Mars, — 
(my portion of love's pains I have already ; I should be 
ashamed, at such a moment, to wish them fully allowed,) 
and if I could only do something, and the powers of fate 
would not slight me ; that is the bitterest portion, when 
'one has no credit with them, when they purpose one to 
nothing. 

Only think, that I am alone in this horrible Munich ; 
not a countenance to be trusted in ; Savigny is at Lands- 
hut ; the billows in this political sea-storm meet above 
Stadion's head ; I only see him for a moment at a time ; 
one is quite suspicious of me on his account ; that 's ex- 
actly what I like : when one is proud of their own folly, 
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yet one should have an idea, that all and every are not 
cheated into it. 

This nrorning I was out in the snow-covered park, and 
mounted the Snail-shell tower, to look with the telescope 
towards the Tyrolese hHls;= did I know thy roof to^be 
there, I could not gaze more ardently. 

To-day Winter held a rehearsal of a march, which' he 
composed for the campaign against Tyrol : 1 said the 
march was bad, the Bavarians would all run away, and 
the disgrace fall to his share. Winter tore the composi- 
tion, and Was so angry, that his long silver hair waved to 
and fro like a corn-field overtaken by a hall-storm. 

Jacobi I have not seen for three weeks, although I 
have written him a long letter upon his Woldemar, which 
he gave me to read here : I wanted to practice speaking 
the truth without offence ; he was satisfied with the letter, 
and sent me a tolerably long reply : were 1 not fallen 
into such a violent heart-throbbing about the Tyrolese, I 
should perhaps have fallen into a philosophical corres- 
pondence, and most certainly have stuck fast in it, — but 
not yonder upon the hills : there, I should have fought 
out my cause, 

Schelling, too, I seldom see ; he has something- aboqt 
him which discomforts me, and this something is his wife, 
who wants to make me jealous of you ; she corresponds* 
with a certain Pauline G., of Jena : she is always telling 
me how dear you hold her, what amiable letters you write 
to her, etc. I listen, and become ill from it, and then I 
am provoked at the lady. Ah! it is all one ; I can't will 
that you love me best, but no one shall dare to measure 
with me their rights in love to you. 

B£TTIN£. 
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' . .TO GOETHE. 

* . April 10th. 

The sun rises capriciously., shows me much that is hid- 
den, then dazzles m^ again ; varying with heavy clouds 
k passes over me, now stormy weather, then calm again. 

By degrees it becomes level, and upon- the even mir- ' 

ror, bright and glowing, always rests again the form of 
the dearest, — does not waver; why, before all others, 
only thou ? why, after all, ever thou again? and yet am I 
of more value to you, with all love within niy bosom? . . . 
do I ?isk you ? No ! for I well know, that you will give 
no answer, — even if I should say, dear, only loved one. 

Ah ! what have I lived through at this time, which has f 
bfioken my heart ! I would fain hide my head in your 
bosom, I would twine my arms around you, and sleiep out 
the evil time. 

All that has hurt me ! nothing have I had in head and 
heart, save the mighty fate alone, which is resting yonder 
ovev the mountains. 

But why should I weep for those, who have breathed 
forth their life with such joyful enthusiasm ? What makes 
me thus lament? here needs no pity but for me, who 
nUist so strive to endure. 

. Will I write to you of every thing ; I dream away the 
time, — time, which with glowing soles is wandering 
through Tyrol ; ' such bitter sorrow has pierced me, that I 
do not venture to send you the sheets, written at such 
hours. 

VOL. I. 23 
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•• 
, April 19Ui. 

I have the second sight, Goethe! — I see the outr 
poured blood of the Tyrolese, triumphantly streaming 
back into the bosom of divinity ; the lofty, mighty oal^s^ 
the dwellings of men, the green verdure, the happy flocks, 
the fondly-cherished wealth of this heroic .people, whp^ 
were victims to the flames of sacrifice, all these I s^e, 
beautified, ascend with them to heaven, — even todi^ 
faithful dog, that, protecting his master,, like him despised 
death. 

The dog, which has no sense, only instinct, and con- 
tent with every lot, does what is right. Ah J had but 
man only so much sense as not to deny his own instinct I 

April 2OU1. 

During all these days of inquiet, not one, believe me, 
Goethe, passes, which I do not close with thought of 
thee ; I am so accustomed to call on your name at night, 
before I turn to sleep, to refer all my hopes to your 
heart, and all requests and demands for the future. 

Here they lie around me, the sheets, with the history 
of the day and the dreams of the night ; nothing but con- 
fusion, depression^ lopging, and fainting sighs ; at such a 
time, which asks so much for itself, I would impart not- 
ing to you of my necessitous heart ; only a few little i;i^- 
ters, which employ me, did I write down for you,. that I 
^ may not deny, before you how a higher destiny beck^i^ 
also to me, although I felt niyself too infantine to fpllaw 
it. 

It was in March, Count Moni, in whose family I live 
here, introduced to me a strange affj^ir, which ended, very 
prettUy* The tutor of his son denounced him to the 
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pdiee, as iodined to the Austriatos, and that the health of 
the Etoperorhad been drank at his table ; be lays all the 
-fetelt upon me, and then begs me to agree in the Story, 
'as it might be very disadvantageous to him, but at the 
tnbst 60uld only occasion me a slight reprimand : it was 
very welcome to me, to be able to do hhn a service ; I 
consented with pleasure. At a party, the president of 
police is introduced to mcj under pretence of wishing to 
make ray acquaintance : I ^as beforehand wilh him, and 
pour out my whole heart, my enthusiasm, for the Tyro- 
lese, and that, out of very longing, I ascend the Snail- 
Bbell-tower every day with a telescope ; but that on that 
ifay a sentinel had been placed there, who would not let 
mb up : touched at my confidence in him, he kisses my 
hand, and promises me to have the sentinel removed : — 
this was no stratagem on my part, for I really should not 
have known how to behave myself otherwise : in the 
mean time, by thus behaving, my friend was white- 
washed, and I not made black. 

A few days after, in passioh-week, as I was sitting in 
my chamber alone, in the twilight of evening, two Ty- 
rolese entered : I was astonished, but not afraid. One 
takes me by the hand, and says, '' We know that you 
are inclined for the Tyrolese, and will beg a favor of 
you ;" this was to deliver papers and verbal messages to 
Stadion : they said to me, besides, that a lime would 
surely come, when I might be able to serve them ; it 
l^as so strange to me, I believed it might be a plot to 
come at my opinions, but I soon recovered myself and 
s€lid, * ' You may betray me or not, I will nevertheless 
do what you ask of me." The Tyrolese looked at me 
*and said, "I am the king's body-guard, no man sus- 
piects me, and yet I have no tliought but how I mayas* 
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sist my countrymen ; and oowjam in your bandd, and 
you will not fear, that a Tyrolese could also be a traitor." 

When the Tyrolese were gone, I was like one be- 
numbed, my heart beat high with delight, that they had 
put such confidence in me. The next day .was Good 
Friday ; Stadion fetched me away, to read still mass to 
me. I gave him my despatches, and told- him every 
thing, and declared to him^ full of shame, the great 
longing I had to go forth to the Tyrolese. Stadion 
said, I might. rely ppon Aim, be would sling his carabine 
across his shoulders and go into the Tyrol, and all that 
I wished he would execute for me, and that it was the 
last mass he should read to me, for in a few days his 
journey would commence. O dear ! my heart was 
heavy, that I must so soon lose my dear friend. 

After mass I went into the choir ; Winter had the 
Lamentation sung ; I put on a chorister's gown and 
sung with them: in the mean time bame the Prince 
Royal with his brother : the crucifix lay upon the 
ground, which both brothers kissed, afterwards they 
embraced ; they had till now been disunited, on account 
of a tutor, whom the Prince Royal, thinking him inca- 
pable, had removed from about his brother : thus they 
were reconciled here in the Church, and to me it gave 
great pleasure to behold it. Bopp, an old music-master 
of the Prince Royal, who also gives me instructioq, ac- 
companied me home : he showed me a sonnet which 
the prince had composed that morning : that he already 
feels this impulse of heart, under circumstances nearly 
affecting him, to become poet, jspeaks for a deeper soul : 
the rights of Nature most surely rule within him ; then 
too, he will not let the Tyrplese be misused : yes, I 
have great coafidence ija him. Old Bopp told me all 
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whtcb could still tend to increase nay enthusiasm* Oh 
Easter Monday he fetched me from the English gardens, 
to hear the address of the Prince Royal'to his assem- 
bled troops, with whom he is to make his first campaign. 
I could understand nothing connectedly, but what I did 
hear, did not please me : he spoke of their bravery, their 
perseverance, and fidelity ; of the rebellious, traitorous 
Tyrolese ; and, united with the former, he would bring 
back the latter to obedience ; and that he considered his 
honor as pledged and indissolubly connected with theirs, 
etc. When I got home, all this stirred within me : I 
see already in my mind's eye, the Prince Royal, left to 
his generals, doing all against which his heart appeals, 
acid then he is lost. Such a Bavarian General is a com- 
plete old rumbling double-bass, out of him nothing 
comes grumbling but Bavaria's ambition : that is the 
rough raw tone, with which he drowns all better feelings. 

All this heaved within my breast, as I returned from 
this public address ; and I thought, that no one in the 
world speaks truth to a ruler ; on the contrary, nothing 
but flatterers, who always allow him to be in the right; 
and the deeper such a one errs, the greater is the fear of 
the others, lest he should doubt of their accordance ; 
they never have the weal of mankind, but always the fa- 
vor of the patron, in their eye. I was therefore obliged 
to take a desperate step, to allay the tumult of my own 
spucits, and I beg your forgiveness beforehand, if you 
shoidd not pronounce it good. 

After first making way to the Prince RoyaPs heart, 
with my love for him, my enthusiasm for his genius 
(God knows with what flourishes,) I confide in him my 
views of the Tyrolese (who have won the hero's crown) ; 
my Goofidenoe, that he would sprdad mildness and mer^ 
23* 
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cy there, where his people are now sowing wild anger 
and revenge ; I demand of him whether the name Duke 
of Tyrol sounds not more splendid than the names of 
the four kings, who have united their powers to strangle 
these heroes ? and, the issue might be as it would, I 
hoped that he would deserve from them the name of 
''the humane." This is about the contents of along 
letter of four pages,, which, after having written it under 
the most violent emotions (wherefore, I cannot answer 
for all besides, that may have found its way into it,) I 
sealed it with the greatest sang-froid, and, quite relieved, 
gave it into the music-master's hands, with the remark, 
'' that it contained significant matters about the Tyrolese, 
and would be of the greatest importance to the Prince 
Royal." 

How one likes to make himself of importance ! My 
Bopp almost strutted out of his boots for over-speed, to 
deliver the interesting letter to the Prince ; and how 
thoughtless am I, — I forgot all : I went to Winter to 
sing psalms, to Tieck, to Jacobi, — no one is in accord 
with me ; indeed all are afraid, and if they dhly knew what 
I have done, they would out of fear forbid me the house ; 
I look ironically amongst them and think : " You may 
be Bavarian and French, I and the Prince Royal are 
German and Tyrolese, or he will put me into prison : 
then I am at once free and independent ; then my cour- 
age will increase, and when I am again set free, then I 
will go over to the Tyrolese, and meet the Prince in the 
field, and hector him out of that, which he would not 
grant me," 

O Goethe ! if I should wander into Tyrol, and come 
at the right moment to die the hero death ! it mudt be 
quite another being, it must be a reward for such laurel- 
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crowned brows : splendid triumph in the moment of 
passing away, is an all-sufBcient witness, that the enthu- 
siasm, which heroic death inspires, is only a reflection 
of heavenly glory. When I die, (I already rejoice at 
the thought,) I dance forth from the coffin of my body 
and then I meet with you, in this glorious summer-sea- 
son among the flowers. When a butterfly shall prefer 

. you to the flowers, and rather light upon your forehead 
and your lips, than upon the blooming roses around, then 
be sure it is my spirit, which has been freed upon the 
Tyrolese baide-field from earthly bonds, that it may fol- 

- low where love calls. 

If only all were true, through which I have alrieady 
•4ived in fancy, — if all the splendid events of my in- 
ternal, were also reflected in my external existence, 
then would you already have learned great and mighty 
things from your child ; I cannot tell you, what dream- 
ing, I have already done, how my blood rises within 
me ; so that I may well say, I have a longing to sprinkle 
it out. 

My old Inusic-master came back trembling and pale. 

. *' What," said he, " was in the papers, \yhich you 
commissioned me to give the Priqce ? I wish it may 
not have ruined me for ever ; the Prince seemed roused, 
indeed enraged, as he read them, and, as soon as he 
observed me, he commanded me tp go, without giving 

• me, as usual, even a gracious word." I was obliged to 
laugh ; the pianist became more and more anxioqs, I 
more and more merry : I already rejoiced in my impris- 
onment, and how, in ray solitude, I should give way to 
my jAilosophical reveries ; then, thought I to myself, 
my destiny will at last begin to have an existence ; one 
tiine or other something must arise putof it ; but it did 
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QOt happen so : once only I saw thePcince in the th^ 
atre ; be nodded friendly to me ; enough ; for a we^k I 
bad not seen Stadion ; on the tenth of April, as I re- 
ceived the certain news that he had set off in the nighty 
I was very sad, that I should have seen him for the last 
time ; it gave m^ a strange presentiment, that he bad read 
bis last mass on Good Friday ; my many repressed and 
dissembled feelings broke forth at last in tears. In sol* 
itude, one learns to know what he would have, and what 
is denied him. I found no resting-place for my laboring 
heart ; worn out with weeping, I fell asleep, — have 
you ever fallen asleep, worn out with weeping ? Men 
do not weep so, perhaps ? — You have never so wept, 
that sighs oppress the breast, even in sleep ! Thus 
sobbing in my dreams, I hear my name called } it was 
dark ; by the weak, struggling light of the lanterns in 
the street, I observed a man standing by nje in a sol- 
dier's dress ; sabre, cartouche-box, black hair ; I al- 
most believed to see " Black Fritz," '' Yes ! yoju are 
not deceived, it is Black Fritz, who comes to take, 
leave of you. My carriage stands before toe door, I 
am now going as a soldier to the Austrian army, and 
what concerns your friends, the Tyrolese, you shall 
have nothing to reproach me with, or you never see me 
again ; for I give you my word of honor, I will not sur- • 
vive their betrayal ; every thing will assuredly be well ; 
I was just now with the Prince Royal, he drank with 
me the health of the Tyrolese, and perish Napoleon ; 
be took me by the hand, and said, ^ Remember, that in 
April of the year nine, during the Tyrolese Revolution, 
the Prince Royal of Bavaria bids defiance to Napoleon,' 
and then he touched my glass with bis, so fervently, that 
the stem broke." I said to Stadion, " Now am I^alone, 
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and hate no friend more ; " he smiled, and said, '^ You 
Write to Goethe, write to him also of me, that the Catho- 
He priest will earn himself laujrels upon the Tyrolese bat- 
tle-field.'^ " Nowy" said I, " I shall not so soon hear 
another mass." " Nor shall I," answered he, " so soon 
read another. " Then he struck his tnusket on the 
ground, ^nd reached me his hand as farfewell. Him I 
shall certainly never again behold. Scarcely was he 
goiie, when there was another knock ; old Bopp comes 
in : it was dark in the room, I perceived by his voices 
that he was rejoiced ; he solemnly hands me a broken 
glass, and says, '' This the Prince sends you, and says 
to you by me, that out of it he has drunk the health of 
those, whom you protect ; and here, too^ he sends you 
his cockade as gage, that he will keep his word, to curb 
every injustice, every cruelty. I was glad, heartily 
glad, that I had not been too prudish or shy, to follow 
up that confidence with which the Prince, and all, even 
the most contradictory things, that I had heard of him, 
inspired me ; it was very kind of him, that he sent me 
such a greetlhg, and that he did not repel my forward- 
ness ; I will not forget it, even should I hear much that 
is wrong of him : for amongst all who judge him, not 
one, I am sure, has so good a heart as he, who quietly 
submits. I also know, that he has a solemn reverence 
for you, and does not, like other princes, come in con- 
tact only in passing, with such a master-spirit as your- 
self ; no, it will come from his heart, if he should ever 
see you, atid say, that he esteems it as his highest hap- 
piness. 

I have still much upon my heart,, for I have only you 
to whom I can impart it. Every moment moves me 
anew ; it is as if Fate held market just before my doors ; 
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f& soon ^ I pot oQt my fabad, it offeris phindef, treai^^ 
tftid fals^pod ^br sale, the Tyrolese excepted, whoi^ 
cry of victory sounds tbrough aH the calumny and lit- 
temess of their enemies, — from whose freshly shfed 
Mood fiew sjwing-flowers are already shooting ; and the 
youths, fresh every morning from the fog-mantled crags, 
dance on to cfe'tain rictory. 

Adieu ! adieu ! I enjoin you my love, which here in 
ihese leaves, merely in passing by, shakes the powdw 
of its luxuriant blossoms from out their full cups. 

Bettine. 

P. S. Frederick Tieck is at present employed on 
Schelling's bast ; it will not be handsomer than he, — 
and therefore very ugly ; and yet it is a beautiful work. 

As I entered Tieck's work-room, and saw how the 
great broad, splendid, square Schelling-head, made its 
appearance beneath his quick fingers, I thought to my- 
self, he had received instruction from Grod, how be made 
men, and that he would immediately breathe into him 
the breath of life, and the head would lelrn to say A, 
B, with which a philosopher can say so much. 



TO BETTINE. 

With words, as willingly as with thoughts, dearest 
Bettine, one would meet thee ; but these times of war, 
which exercise so great an influence upon reading, ex- 
tends it not less severely to writing : and, therefore, 
must one forbid one's self the open expression of incli- 
nations, similar to your romantically enthusiastic tales. 
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I musjt* A^w^efere i^ait ^t^ v^mb you by a IpBg s^i^fih 
of letteijs give, me leave to hbpe^ naipely, yourself, that. 
I oriay answer you eyery thipg^ witb tjianks for yout in- 
e:diaustible love, 

;, It was only last week tji^t I received your packed, 
wbiph the courier in my absenpe 4eliver^ to the Puk^^^ 
who gave it me himself. His curiosity was not a liyj€h 
Qfi the atreteb : I was obliged, mj&rely to pacify him, tO: 
Unpajt to him jour successful political inlijgueS) wbicfar/ 
are, besides, so delightful, that it will be difficuH to keep 
them for one's self alone. The Duke is very sorry, that 
you are in the interest of other powers. 

Pere in Jena I have woven myself into a romi^noe^ 
that I might be less burdened by all the evils of time ; I 
hope the butterfly, which flies forth from it, will greet you 
still an inhabitant of this earthly ball, and prove to yoit- 
how the Psyches, even upon apparently different courses^, 
meet together. 

Thy lyric challenges, too, upon an earlier period, of 
the author's life, have been in more senses than one* 
pleasant to me, and did not man grow rather out of the 
time than of the soul, I would, not again feel how painfull 
it is, to give no ear to such requests. 

Your interesting adventures with the high protector of 
his own hostile opponents, makes me curious to know 
still more of him, and also in another light : p. e. could 
you impart to me the essays and fragments of his poema^ 
in possession of which you are, I should, with pleasure^ , 
observe him in unaflected play with his young Muse. 

Opportunities of sepding me your letters safely, dono^ 
neglect, — they are at. this poor time, particularly we^. 
come. Impart aUo v^bat,each day brings, with itseif^oC 
frieuds apd remfurkaWe.p^pplp^arts and philosophical (yj% 
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pearances : since you are io a circle of maniibld ei^oidfl 
spirits, the matter to such relations caunottbe exbau$t«d« 

Would that the promi^4 comfflunicauous, concermug 
the last days of my mother, may n<^t be forgotteo in 
these all-swallowing events : it is true, friends ha?e told 
me much of her ; how, with- the greatest coUectedaesSy 
she settled all •her earthly matters ; but from you I ex- 
pect something else ; that your sense of love will ereet 
a memorial to her, in the remembrance of her last mo- 
ments. 

I remain much in your debt, dear child, with these 
few lines ; I can only repay you with thanks for all. which 
you give me ; 1 would fain give you the best, if you had 
not already irresistibly made it your own. 

*' Black Fritz " is, under this name, an intimate aq- 
quaintance of mine, and the beautiful trails which you 
give of him, form a perfect whole with that which a 
friendly remembrance adds. You are right to say, that 
where the ground is soaked with heroes' blood, it shoots 
forth anew in each flower : on your, hero. I trust, that 
Mars and Minerva may bestow all hsippiness, since be 
seems to be torn from so much that is beautiful on your 
side. 

G. 

Maj 17lh, 1809. 



TO GOETHE. 
* . 

MaylSth. 

Tflte Prince Royal of Bavaria is the most pleasant^ ub- 
afiected youth ; is of so noble a nature, that deceit does 
not wound him, even as lance-thrusts could never wound 
the horned Siegfried. He is a blossom upon whicb 
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m^moTtmg dtw is stiH resting ; b9 s^ hovem in Mi 
*cmh ttmospbere, ttart is, bis best strength is still ia bm» 
'If* it would only contisue so, and that no evil powers 
lAonld become misters over him ! How fevered were 
diose knights, Tvho were provided by well-inclined fairies 
with talismans, when they were sent forth to fetch the 
dmcing water of life,, or golden love-apples from b#!- 
tween fiery dragons itnd uncouth giants ; and an enchant- 
ed prineess in marble, as red as blood, as white as snow, 
beautiful as the expanded heaven-tent above the gardens 
of spring, was the reward of her deliverance. Now the 
problem is otherwise ; the unwatched apple-trees hang 
their fruit-laden branches over the way, and the loved 
one listens behind the hedge, to catch the knight herself; 
and all this he shall forego, and dedicate his heart to vir* 
tue, which hath no youth, but a horrible mask, so that 
one might fain take to flight before it. <^ Beauty and the 
beast," — the beast is virtue, and beauty is youth, who 
must let herself be eaten up by it. It is then no won- 
der, when youth takes flight before virtue, and one can- 
nirt without secret, partial wishes be witness of the race. 
Poor Prince Royal ! I like him, because, with so fair a 
will, he goes over to my Tyrolese, and even if he does 
nothing but curb cruelty, I de))end Upon hhn. 

Yesterday, for the first time again, I went a short way 
in the open air, with a capricious lover of the arts and 
sciences, — a very good, obedient child to his own hu- 
mors ; a warm, lively disposition, broad and narrow, just 
as you please ; turns himself round over a precipice 
without giddiness, ascends with delight the bald (^rags of 
the Alps, in order to 4ipit at pleasure into the ocean, or 
into the Mediterranean : besides all tius, makes little 
noise. If you ei^er see Um^ nod rteognise him by this 
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*descriptioh, only call to him, Rmnolir) I fdnejrbe iriO 
turn hjmself to bok after you. Wfth thi» nwrn did nsf 
unembarrassed youth venture to accomplish a four n^ 
journey ; the place of our pilgrimage kcalfe^ Harkefant- 
gen, in French Harlequin. A hot tfternoon, just fil lo 
set fire to melancholy looks. 
We leave the green meadow-carpet, st^p over a ifldp- 
* row plank to the othier side of the bank*, wander on agmn 
amidst meadows, mills, brooks : — how well a peSismkt 
looks there, with red jacket, leaning against the lofty 
stem of the noble populous alba ; whose fitie branches, 
with scarce unfolded leaves, spin down a soft green veil, 
as it were a spring net, in which the thousand chafers, 
and other insects, imprison themselves, gambol, and 
charmingly keep house. Now ! and why not ? (tbene 
under the tree is place sufficient to give audience to his 
thoughts) the humorous lover of Natiire lays him down, 
the dolce farniente hums a cradle-song in his ears, the 
eyelids sink, Rumohr sleeps. This pleases him so weft, 
dreaming, he sinks his head upon his breast ; now Ru*- 
mohr, I should like to ask you what I never dare v&k 
^hen you are awake. How comes it, that you are so 
full of pity and so friendly with every beast, and yet ck) 
not trouble yourself about the mighty fate of yonder biH- 
folk ? A few weeks ago, as the ice broke up and the 
river was swollen, you staked your all to save a cat from 
drowning. The day before yesterday, you, with yoiJr 
own hands, made a grave for a killed dog, which lay 1^ 
the road, although you were in silk-stockings and had aa 
opera-hat under your arm. This morning you complani* 
ed,'with tears, that the neighbours had disturbed a swal- 
low's nest, spite of your intreatres and persuasions. Wlqr 
are you tiot content to sdl yiour ennui, yoor melanchoty 
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IkmA ; yon, cotiM moke bops, oi^r precipicesr from Qi% 
sick ten amx^er, but ]mj, you are, 91^ drea^fiilly ill 0/^4 
mn^iiUty. Tbi^t% I staiid dbne upoatbe noe^doW} Ru« 
mote* snoring tbat tbe very £k)wers treiid>k, and I thu^k 
ij^n tbe idarum^b^l, whose oote sounds sa fearfully m 
tbe enemy's ear, and at wboae call all come ibrtb witb. 
dinKns and pipes, let ^e storm^ rage or not, be it dgy or 
nigbt, — ^..and Rum(^, under tbe sbade of a young v^kt' 
dured tree, lulled by playful zepbyrs and singing midges, 
deeps soundly ! what signi6es to the gentleman, tbe lot 
of. those, to "whom no fatigue is too great, no march too 
long ; who only ask, " where is. the enemy ? " — then, 
CHi> on, for God, our beloved emperor and fatheriand ! ! 
This I must tell you, if I could ever love an emperor, 
a.sovereign, it would be at tbe moment, when such a^ 
pefi^le with enthusiasm shed their blood for him : yes, 
then J too would cry, " He who will take my liege from 
me> must first kill me;" but flow I say, with the Apostie, 
^^ each is born to be a king and priest of bis own divine 
mature," like Rumohr, 

. The Isar is a strange river. Arrow-swift the young 
sources precipitate themselves from the mountain clefts, 
gathering themselves beneath in the rocky bed, into a 
icapid torrent. Like a foaming dragon^ with extended 
gorge, it roars on this side and that, curling above pro- 
truding crags ; its green and dark waves break thousand- 
fold upon tbe stones, and foamingly retire ; tbey sigh, 
tbey -whisper, tbey groan, tbey roar mightily. The 
mews fiy by thousands above tbe waterfall, and wet tbe 
points of their sharp wings ;^ — and in so niggardly .a 
country, dreadful to behold, is a small foot bridge, qi 
two planks, a quarter of a ntiile: loi^, slftnting along tl^ 
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rtlFer. Well, we went over it, pre^umiog no danger, Atti 
waves broke in giddy haste iipoti the feaoe*work tifd« 
did trembling bridge. Noiwkhstatkling the planks wid» 
my light weight swang to and fro, and Rumohr^« foot 
broke twice through, we were got tdertbly far/ when ft 
fit citizen with a merit-medal upon his breast, came 
from the other side t neither had remarked the other, — 
to pass was impossible ; one party must turn back. Ru- 
mohr said, we must first learn for what he has received 
the medal, upon that shall depend, who is to turn back; 
Really, I was afraid, I was already giddy : had we been 
^liged to turii back, I must go first, while the loos^ 
planks were^ swinging beneath my foot. We inquired 
most respectfully after the grounds of his desert : — he 
had taken a thief. Rumohr said, '^ That desert I do 
not understand how to value, for I am no thief, there* 
fore I beg you to turn back; the astonished fat roan 
allowed himself with Rumohr's assistance to be turned 
round, and took the way back. 

Under a chestnut tree I laid myself down, dreamingly 
I kept digging with a twig in the earth. Rumohr with 
stick and hat chased the cock-chafers, which, like rifle- 
balls, whistled about us, in going home at dusk* Near 
to the town, upon a green space by the bank, stands the 
statue of S^int John of Nepomuck, the water-god : four 
lant^ns throw a pious light upon. him, the people kneel 
down there one behind the other, perform their devo- 
tions, one ' not disturbing the other, go and come ; the 
crescent moon was above : in the distance we heard 
drums and trumpets, signal of joy at the return of the 
king ; he was fled before a handful of daring Tyrolese, 
who wanted to take him prisoner ; why did he not let 
himself be ct^tured f be would then have been in the 
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aUs^ of beroe%-^no be^ ^soaqpusr^for aJUi^ ;^ ft# 
xms^ it.w6idd dot baiee ba^n^ (be rejoioing w^uld iioi 
have been trifling } faee to face, be vrmid perbaps bair«^ 
done better ; be is good, the king, he too must join 
himself to the iron destiny of a false p^cy. As we 
entered, the town was^ iHuminated, and my heart w^ 
with idl that heavy, very heavy ; fain would I have rolled 
mtb each rock-stone into the abyss, ib6c«(lis.e I am obliged 
to let every thing happen as it wiH. To-day we have 
the 18tb of May, the trees are in blossom ; what will 
happen yet ere > the fruit ripen ? On yesterday's eve 
the sky glowed above yonder Alps, not with the fir© 
of the descending -sun. No! with slaughter's flames. 
74ier^ they were perishing in the flames, Ae mothers 
with their babes ; here lay all in t^e still peace of night, 
l^ad the dew bathed the grass, and there the flames were 
eiadering the ground, bathed with. heroes' blood ! 

I stood half the nigh( upon the tower in the palace^^ 
garden, and observed the red glow, and knew not what 
to think of it, and could not pray ; for after all, it avails 
thsm not, and a divine destiny is greater than all misery, 
and outweighs all sorrow. 

Ah ! if yearning sorrow be to pray, why did not 
heaven hear my fervent prayer ? why did it not send me 
a guide, who would have led me along the paths to yon- 
der hills ? True, 1 tremble with fear and horror at 
the cruelty, which one could not imagipe, had it not 
happened ; but the voice from out my heart oveV to them, 
drowns al). The palace of the blind Tannenberg has 
been traitorously burnt down ; Scfawatz consumed ! 
the grey-headed, children, sacred things ! ah ! what 
musti write to you ? what, would I myself had never 
known ; and yet the Bavarians have eten boasted of this ! 
24* 
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Such' tinngs doe must learn ta bear with eold blood, 
fl&d must think, that immortaHtjr is the eterari rewitfd) 
which out-bid^ every fate. 

Jusrt as we entered the town, the king drove tbro^h 
the illuminated streets, the people shouted, and tears of 
joy rolled down the cheeks of the bard nation ; I also 
kissed my hand to him, and do not grudge his being be- 
loved. *Adieu f continue to love your constant child, 
isend her soon a few lines. 

BSTTINK« 



TO GOETHE. 

MaySSd. 

This morning, to my surprise, I received your letter. I 
was not at all prepared for it: the whole time I' have 
written my sheets like a despairmg lover, who gives them 
a prey to the tempest-wind ; if i7, perhaps, will'bear them 
to the friend in whom my sick heart has confidence. So, 
(hen, my good genius has not forsaken me ! he sweeps 
through the air upon a lame post-hack, and, in the naora- 
ing, after a night full of weeping dreams, waking, I see 
the blue cover upon my green table-cloth. 

So, ye steep mountains, ye bare rocks, ye bold, ven- 
geance-glowing marksmen, ye desolated valleys and smok- 
ing dwellings, step modestly into the back-ground, and 
leave me to the absolute joy of touching the electric chain, 
which conducts the sparks from him to me; and coundess 
times do I receive it, shock after shock, ^ — this spark of 
delight. A great heart, raised high above the terror of 
the times, inclines itself lo my heart. As the silver water- 
thread winds down into the vale between green-sloping 
meadows and blooming bushes, (for it is May,) and, be- 
low, gathers itself together, and shows m6 my picture in 
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iH WMf9or ; so your friendly words brii^ down to me titm 
Hieliglnful eoi^ciousDess of bebg preserved in the saqred- 
ness of your memory, of your feelings ; thus I venUure 
to believe, because this belief gives me peace. 

O, my dear friend, while you turn away from the evil 
of dark times, in lonely elevation form destinies, and with 
.^harp penetration sway them, that they may not evade 
their happiness, — for, surely, this beautiful boek, which 
you are composing as a consolation to you for all that id 
mournful, is a treasure of delightful enjoyment, where, in 
fine organizations, and lofty dispositions of character, you 
introduce moods find feelings which make blessed; where, 
with friendly breath, you awake the flowers of happiness, 
and cause to bloom, in mysteriously glowing colors, that 
which our spirit wants. Yes, Goethe, during this time, 
a change has taken place within me. You must still re-' 
member, that the region, the climate of my thoughts and 
perceptions, were fair and bright — a happy play-place^ 
where gay butterflies fluttered in flocks over the flowers, 
and where your child played among them, (as thoughtless 
as they,) and wantonly shouted with joy around you, the 
only priestess of this beautiful scene: someiimes, too, 
deeply moved, collecting within herself all the charms of 
happy love, poured it forth with inspiration at your feet 
Now it is otherwise with me ; dark halls, which inclose 
the prophetic monuments of mighty heroes, form the 
centre of my heavy presentiments ; the soft moon-beam, 
the golden birch's scent, do not penetrate there ; but 
dreams, which tear my heart, which bum within my head, 
so that all my veins throb. I lie upon the ground in a 
deserted spot, and am compelled to call out the names of 
those heroes, whose dreadful fate wounds me ; I see their 
heads, adorned with victory's laurels, proud and migh^, 
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rolibg from ^i^eatb tke a^ee, down iqpofi the soi^ikL 
Afy God ! my Ood I bow loud a cry of despur passes* 
through me, at these imaginative dreams. Why must I 
despond) since nothing is yet lost? I have fever, my. 
head hums so. Upon the tira-formed top of the KoSkI, 
Speckbacher's airy, who sleepless, not needing food, , 
winged with better hope, light as a bird, keeps hovering 
over the moment, when it shall be time. Upon the Bren- 
ners, where Hofer's unchangeaole equanimity sways the 
fates, and arranges death's victims to truth. On mount 
Ischel, where the Capuchin monk, the white wand in his 
hand, divining and counteracting all, advancing darin^7 . 
before all, at the liead of the country people, conscious . 
of victory, chases the foe over the corn-seed down into 
the valley. Amongst these, too, I see myself, waving the 
short green and white standard, fai* in advance, upon the 
steepest pinnacle, and victory glows in every limb ; and 
then comes the evil dream, and, with irresistible axe, 
hews off my left band, which falls, with the banner, down 
into the abyss, and then all is so waste and still, and daiikr 
ness breaks in and every thing is vanished, only I, alone, 
upon the rock, without banner, without hand : forgive me, 
that I. rave, but so it is. 

My last dream, this morning, there came to me, upon 
the battle-field, one of gentle mien, of sted&st bearing, 
(as if it werjB Hofer,) standing amidst the dead ; he said 
tome, ^' They all died with great joy." At the same 
moment I awoke, in tears ; there lay your letter upon my 
bed. 

O, unite with me, to remember, those who fell there, 
without name ; childish hearts, without guile ; merrily 
adorned, as if to a wedding, with golden flowers ; their 
caps, set with nodding feathers of the heath-cock, and cha- 
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ttibbrbeftrdsf ib^ n^ ot dftring mnksmen. Yes, remem* 
}mt them i it is the poet's glory to insure inunortaHty to 
Q^^oes* 

June 6th. 

Yesterday, as I wrote to you, the sun was selling; but 
I wept forth to where one can see the Alps ; what else 
should I do ? It is my daily walk ; there I often meet 
one who also gazes towards the Tyrolean Alps. In that 
late evening, (I believe it was in the midst of May,) when 
Schwatz was burned, he was with me, upon the tower; 
he could not at all contain himself ; he wrung his hands, 
and, in low tones, lamented thus, " O, Schwatz ! O, be- 
loved fatherland ! " Yesterday he was again there, and, 
with overflowing joy, poured forth the whole treasure of 
his news before me. Jf it be true, the Tyrolese, during 
the festival of the Sacred Heart, (the date he did not 
know,) overpowered the foe and freed all Tyrol, for the 
second time. I cannot relate all that he told me, you • 
would understand it as little as I did ; Speckbacher's in^ f 
genuity, with a battery of trunks of trees, as if they had 
been cannons, and imitating the report with musket-bar- 
rels, bound together, deceived the enemy ; thereupon 
immediately stormed the bridge, near Hajl, three different 
times, and drove back the. enemy, with all their artillery ; 
the children, close at his heels, where the dust eddied up, 
cut the cannon balls out with their knives, and brought 
them to the marksmen. The cliief victory was on Mount 
Isel, — the Capuchin had his beard burnt off*. The heroes 
of note are all complete in number. They have a letter 
from the Emperor's own hand, with great promises, from 
out the fiilness of his heart. Even if it be not all true, 
my TyroJese is yet of opinion, that it wag a day of joy for 
bis fatherland, which is worth every sacrifice. 
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., LbsTQ oo poem- of tb^. Prince* Rofil't ; a iimM crae^ 
idiich be Qomposed the day before bis depcuture foi:|]M. 
wajTyupon " Home and the lo^ed (me" tbe old &abfiii 
Pantaloon sbpwed me ; be will not ciopy it^upoo any co|i» 
dition. A young Muse of the bistriopic art possesses sev^ 
eral of them; old Bopp at my request, made inquiries of 
her ; she searched amongst the theatrical rags and could 
not find them, else, said she, they were at my service ; 
tiie Prince Royal would write some more for her. 

Gold and pearls I have none ; the only treasure, upcoi 
which alone I most certainly should seize in case of fire, 
are your letters, your beautiful songs, which you wrote 
for me with your own hand : they are preserved in the 
red-velvei bag, which lies, at night under my pillow ; in it 
is also the bunch of violets, which, at a party at Wie- 
land's, you so secretly gave me, when your look hov- 
ered round like a hawk above all, that none dared to look 
up. The young Muse gives up finding (amongst tbe 
wilderness of false ornaments and «paingled dresses) again 
tbe offering which the Prince Royal, strung in poet's 
pearls, laid at her feet, and yet they were composed amid 
tbe magic breathing of moonlight nights by the song of 
tbe nightingale, strung together syllable for syllable, tone 
for tone. Who does not love them syllable for syllable, 
doe& not yield himself prisoner to these toils ; knows,. too, 
nothing of heavenly powers, how tenderly they kiss from 
rhyme to. rhyme. 

Your mother I will not forget, and should I sink in tbe 
midst of war's tumult, I should most surely in my last 
moments kiss the earth in memorial of her. The remark- 
able things which I have yet to relate to yoo, are written 
down ; in the next letter you will find them ; this k 
abeady too bulky, and I am ashamed that I have nothing 
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•oftaiportaAce to w#te to y6n, airdyetcjtoHOt breftfc'off-**- 
eb&ttering^ ! cW I nrot- know'ho\r it was at ' Wfeima?r, thett 
t safd^ nothing clerer, eitftw, and yet you willingly listeui- 
efl to me. 

" Of Stadioti I know nothing at all ; here I must maiie 
ifehort'Work, and brook it with patience; who knows if 
ever I shall see him again ? 

Ja<5obi is tender as a Psjrche, waked tcto early : toucb- 
hg I were it possible, one tnlght learn something of biffi, 
but impossibility is a j^eculiar demon, which cunningly 
knows ho\^ to baffle all to which one feels one's self enti- 
tled : thus I always think, when I see Jacobi surrounded 
by literati ^hd philosophers, it would be better for him to 
be alone with me. I am persuaded, my unaffected ques- 
tions, in order to learn of him, would cause more life- 
warmth within him, than all those who conceive it neces* 
sary to be something in his presence. Communication is 
'hii^ highest enjoyment: he appeals in all to his spring- 
time ; each full-blown rose reminds him forcibly of those 
which once bloomed for his enjoyment ; as he softly wan^ 
ders through the grovds, he relates, how once friends 
twined their arms in his amid delightful converse, which 
lasted till late in the warm summer-night : and he slil! 
remembers something of each tree of Pempelfort ; of the 
arbour by the water, upon which the swans circled, on 
which side the moon broke through upon the neat flinti^ 
where the wagtails strutted : all this comes forth froni 
him, like the tone of a solitary flute: it shows that the 
spirit still abides here, but in its peaceful melodies the 
yearning after the infinite is expressed. His remarkably 
noble figure is fragile ; It is as if the case could easily bd 
destroyed to set the spirit at liberty. Lately I drove with 
him, bis two sisters, and Count Westenhold, to the Sta- 
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lembeiger fabe« We, toc4^ dmi^y in m fh^^ixA gaintoiirf 
9II w^ Bown o?er with fiow^is aD4.bloomiiig f^Uut^s ; «mI 
8sI.6o^M QotaLSpist ia amusing the learned ccHUftany^Jl 
gathered as many of them as my straw hsA would canj* 
In the boat, in which at apf^oaehing eveuii^ we weie 
C^liged to sail a good foiar miles, ta reach the bank on 
the other side, I made a garland. The setting' sun red- 
dened th^. white points of the Alpine chain, and Jacobi 
fbnnd pleasure in it ; he displayed all the graces of bis 
ybuth« You yourself once related to me, that a^ a^u-r 
dent, he was not a little vam of his ^handsome leg ; and 
that at Leipsic, having gone with you into a clotb-sbopy 
he laid his leg upon the counter, and tried the ^mtteim of 
trousers upon it, only for the purpose of showing bis 1^ 
to the very polite shop- woman; — ia.this humor he ap- 
peared to me to be. He had carelessly stretched out his 
leg, considered it with satisfaction, smoothed it with his 
hand, then whispering a few words about tlie delightfii) 
evening, be bent himself down to me, (for 1 sat at the 
bottom with my lap full of flowers, from wUch I picked 
out the best for my garland,) and thus we conversed in 
monosyllables, 4)ut elegantly and -with enjoyment^ in ges^ 
tures and words, and 1 knew how to make him compre-' 
hend, that I think him amiable ; when, all at once, Atrnt 
Lehne's precautious, malicious care, played the coquetij 
of our feelings a raischievoirs trkk : I am ashamed, even 
now, when I think of it: she drew a white, kng-knitted, 
woollen double cap from her apron-pocket, pushed one 
end into the other, and pulled it &r over Jacobi'sears, be- 
cause the evening ah: began to get raw ; this was just at 
the moment that I said to him : '< To day I understand 
well, that you are handsome ; " and he, to thank me, pli^ed 
the rose i had given him in his bosom« Jacobi struggled 
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against tber night-i^ ; Aunt Leline carried tb& 6aj ; l 
Qould not lode up again, I was so ashamed. You are 
quite a coquette, sfdd CQ|p|it Westerhold ; I braided my 
wreath in silence, but as aunts .Lehne and liOtte with 
01^ accord gave me good advice, I jumped suddenly up 
and made such a trampling, that the boat rocked violent- 
ly. " For God's sake, we shall be overturned," they all 
cried. " Yes, that you shall," cried I, " if you gpeak one 
word more about what you don't understand." I went 
on rocking ; " Be quiet| I am getting giddy." Wester^ 
hold wanted to take hold of me, but I rocked so, that he 
dared not stir from his place : the boatman laughed and 
helped rock : I had placed myself before Jacobi, that I 
loight not see him in the abominable cap : now that I had 
them all in my power, I turned to him, took the cap 
by the tassel, and slung it far away into the waves. 
" There," said I, " the wind has blown away the cap." 
I pressed my wreath on his head, which really became 
him : Lehne would not suffer it, — the fresh leaves 
might injure him. "O, let me have it," said Jacobi, 
mildly : I laid my hand over the wreath ; " Jacobi," 
said I, " your fine features glance in the broken light 
of these beautiful leaves, like those of the glorified 
Plato. " You are beautiful, and there needs only a 
wreath (which you so well deserve) to represent you 
as worthy immortality." I was angered into inspira- 
tion, and Jacobi was delighted : I seated myself near him 
on the ground, and held his hand, which he let me take ; 
no one said any thing, they all turned away to observe 
the view, and spoke 8|mong themselves ; then I stole a 
smile at him. When we came to shore, I took off the 
wreath, and reached him his hat. This is my little love- 
story of that beautiful day, without which the day would 
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8ot bflTO been beautiful ; now the ii^^rh bati^ &ded OO' 
my mirror ; since that I have not called ihete, for I «b 
afraid of Helen (Lebne)) iirijp was quite dumb with 
offended dignity, and dfd not 'say Adieu to me* Thus, 
then, Jacobi may remember me kindly, if I should not see 
him again ; this parting can leave no unpleasant impres* 
sion on his memory, and for me it is just the thing, for I 
would not wish to possess sufficient art to- ehide the 
many snares, and mischievous constructions, which in all 
probability may now be at work. Adieu ; now I have 
answered every article of your dear letter, and poured 
forth my whole heart before you. Assurances of my 
love I do not give you any more ; they are sufficiently 
attested in each thought, in the need I have to refer i^l 
to your heart. 

Bettine. 

June 7th. 



TO GOETHE. 

June 16. 

God grant me the single wish to see you once naore, 
and not delay it too long. I am just made aware, that 
some one of my acquaintance is going to Weimar. This 
blows the ashes from the embers ; from here I can see 
the Tyrolean mountains, this detains me, — nothing 
eke. I suffer every day martyrdom, not to know what 
is taking place yonder. I should appear to myself like 
a cowardly friend, if I could withdraw myself from the 
influence which the neighbourhood of the hard-pressed 
land bas upon me : in truth, when at evening I see from 
my Snail-shell-tower, the sun getting yonder, I must al- 
ways go with it. 
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We bave had $k weeks bad weatfali^. Fog and 
clouds, wind and rain ; and painful intelligrace is in tl)e 
mean time brigbteneif b]Mihougbts 6f you as by a sunn' 
beam. For nearly four weeks I. have not writtes, Jbut I 
have the whole time devoted myself to you with thought, 
word, and deed, and now I will directly explain it to 
you. There is in the Gallery here, a picture of Al- 
brecht Diirer, in his 28th year, painted by himself ; it 
has the most graceful features of a countenance, earnest, 
capable, full of wisdogi ; from out the mien speaks a 
spirit, which tramples on the present miserable world- 
fsces. When I saw you for the first time, it struck 
me, and immediately moved me to internal reverence, to 
decided love, that in your countehance was expressed, 
what David says of men, '' each may be king over him- 
self«" Thus I am of opinion, that the nature of the in- 
ward man obtains the upper hand of uncertainty, of the 
accidents of the outward man : herefrom springs that 
noble harmony, that bearing, which as much surpasses 
beauty, as it bids defiance to ugliness. So jdid you ap- 
pear to me the spiritual appearance of immortality, 
which becomes master over earthly change. Now, al- 
though Diirer's countenance is quite of another sort, yet 
the language of his character powerfully reminded me of 
yours ; I have got it copied. I have had the picture the 
whole winter through in my chamber and was not, ahne. 
I have turned much in thought to this man, have felt 
both sorrow and comfort from him : now it was mourn^ 
ful for me to feel, how much, upon which one prides 
one's self, founders before such a one whose will was his 
law. Then again I fled to this picture, as to a house- 
bold god,<when the living were tedious to me ; and, to 
say the truth, my heart was at many times so deepty 
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touched by tfte pure, piercibg looky%faicfa beams ftom 
out his noble eye, that he was more id intercourse witk 
me than the living. Now thisffeture, properly speaking, 
I had Sbpied for you ; I intended to send it to you as 
an adviser of my heart's affairs, and thus ^eek after 
week passed, always with the firm resolution to send it 
off the next, without ever being able to bring myself to 
part with it. My dear Goethe, I have as yet seen but 
little in the world, works of art as well as other matters, 
which could heartily interest 1%^. Thus my childish 
manner may well be excused. The picture I can now 
no more renounce, even as one can no more renounce a 
friend ; but to you, my best beloved of all, I wiH send it. 
Yet, whatever fate may ordain, it shall not fall into other 
hands, and should chance part it from you, it must re- 
turn again into my hands. All along I hoped to be able 
to bring it myself, nevertheless, there is no probability of 
it at the present moment ; did I not stedfastly hope for 
the future, I should despair of seeing you soon agaio : 
but that after one future, there always comes another, — 
this has made many a man old. You are dear to me 
above all, in the past as in the future ; the spring which 
your presence has created within me, continues ; for 
two years have already past, and as yet no storm has di- 
vided a leaf from the bough, the rain has not yet dis- 
turbed a blossom ; every evening they still breathe forth 
the sweet balm of remembrance. Yes ! in truth, do 
evening has yet brought the hour of slumber, that I have 
not c^alled on your name, and thought of the time when 
you kissed me on the lips, took me in your anns ; and I 
will stedfastly hope, that the time may return. Since I 
prefer nothing in the world to you, I believe the same •of 
you. Do you be asold and prudent as I, let me be «a 
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yamag and msd as J^u, .aod thus we Hii^tlsonye&ieDtly; 
VQBch one another tbe haocU ^od be tike the two disci^ 
ple^, who followed two diflbrent prophets in ooe^teacber^ 

Write to me, bow you think I may send tbe|)ictur& 
wilbout danger — but — soon. If you can ofTer me no 
opportunity, J will fed one myself. Love no one more 
than me* You, Goethe, would be very unjust, if you 
were to prefer others to me ; since nature ha& so mas- 
te^lyr so exoellently interwoven rayfeelings in you, that 
you must taste the salt 0/ your own spirit in me. 

If no wjLr^ no storm, and especially no desolating 
news, disturbed all-forming quiet in the breast, then a 
light wiDd,vWhich breathes through the grass-blades, the 
mist, as it separates itsdf from the earth, the moon- 
sickle, as it moves over the hills, or any other lonely sur- 
vey of Nature^ could cause deep thoughts in one ; but 
now in diis stirring time, when all the ground-works fall 
into one, crackii^ and disease, it wiU grant no time for 
thought ; but that in which a friend has taken part : that 
one has leaned upon his arm, has rested oa his shoulder ; 
tbk alone, bums each line of circumstance deeply into the 
heart : thus I still know each tree by which we passed in 
the park, and how you bent down the boughs of the sugar- 
plantain, and showed me the ruddy down^ beneath the 
young leaves,. and said that youth was also downy, and 
tb^n the round green spring, for ever murmuring, bul-bul^ 
(and you said, it called to tbe nightingale,) and the arbour 
with the stone bench, where a sphere is lying on. the 
wall *f there we sat down a momeat, and you said, 
^^Come nearer, that the sphere may not lie in the shade, 
&r it isa.suB-dial," and I was for a moment so stupid as 
to believe the sun-dial might get out of repair, if the 
sun did not shiBe upon it : and then I wished to pass 
25* 
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oaly one spnng ^witb ymi ; you kd%hed «l me, m/i I 
Itskei, whether it were too long ? ^* O no^" said yon ; 
}^ but yimder comes one^ wbd wiU soon; put an end" to 
the fua ;" this was the Duke^ who was coming directly 
upon us ; I wanted to hide myself ; yoy threw your 
great coat over me, 1 saw through the long sleeve, bow 
the Duke always kept approaching : I saw by his face 
that he remarked something ; he stopped by the arbour^ 
what he said I did not understand, in such anxiety was 
I, under your great coat, so did my heart ihrob. You 
held up your finger to him, that I saw through the coat 
sleeve, the Duke laughed and stood still ; he took up 
little sandstones and threw them at me, and then went 
on. Afterwards, we chatted a long time together^ what 
was it ? not much wisdom, for you compared me at that 
time to the sagacious Grecian woman, who instructed 
Socrates about love, and you said, '' Not a single talent- 
ed word do you , produce, bpt your folly instructs better 
than her wisdom," i— and why were we both s(» deeply 
moved then i that you demanded of me in simple words, 
" Lov« me for ever," and I said, '' Yes !" And some 
time afterwards, you took a spider-web from the trellis 
of the arbour^ and bung it upon my face, and said, 
^'Remain veiled before every one, and show to none 
what you wee to me." Ah, Goethe, I gave you no omh 
oT constancy with my lips, which were then convulsed 
from violent emotion, and could utter no words ^ I do 
not at all remember that, with s^lf-consciousness, I 
promised you constancy-; all within me is mightier than 
I. myself ; I cannot rule, I cannot wijl> I nyist let all 
happen as it may, Tw6 single hours were so full of 
eternity ! at that time I only desired a single spring, and 
now I seem as if I could hardly consume it, in the 
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wbole coarse of \nj life long : and fven now my be«rt 
throbs so with unquiet, when I think myself in th» midst 
of that spring. I am at the end of my pag^, and if it 
were not kindled, too, too much for you, I should like to' 
begm a new one, that I niight still chatter on : I am ly- 
i^g.bere on the sofa, and writing the letter on a cushion, 
on that account it is so uneven. That they should all 
disappear, when I wish to speak with you, — these 
thoughts which, so uncalled, dance up and down before 
me, of which Schelling says, they are unconscious phi- 
losophy ! 

Farewell ! as the seed-down, borne by the wind, 
dances upon the waves, so does my fancy play upon this 
mighty stream of your entire being, and fears not to sink 
in it, — would that it might ! what a blissful death ! 

Written on the 16th of June, at Munich, on a day of 
rain, when, between sleeping and waking, the soul ac- 
<;ommodaled itself to wind and weather. 

* Bettine. 

Continue to love her, write to her soon, and greet 
your friends. 



TO bCttine* 

In two of your letters, dear Betfine, you have poured 
over me a rich horn of plenty ; I am compelled to laugh 
with you and weep with you, and can never be sated 
with enjoyment. So let it suffice you, then, that dis- 
tance does not diminish your influence, since with irre- 
sistiWe power you subject me to the manifold workings 
of your feelings, and diat I must dream with you your 
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evil as well as your good dreainft. Above that, whieb 
with' light moves you now so deeply, you alone ^uader** 
stand how to raise yourself agidn ; mpon this, one is si- 
lent as one ought to he, and feels one's self blessed, to 
be befriended by you, md to have part in your constant 
cy and kindness ; since one must learn to love you, 
even if one would not. 

You appear, besides, to exercise your amiable despot- 
ic power upon different satellites, who all d^iee around 
you, their chosen planet. The humorous friend, who 
with jrou reconnoitred the surrounding country, sedans 
only to be overcome by sleep through the atmosphere of - 
the hot days of June ; while dreaming, he reconnoitres 
the graceful image of your little person, and it would not 
certainly occur to him, that you in the mesm time me 
fain to transport him to where your heroical spirit itself 
abides. 

What you relate to me of JacolH has much del^hted 
me ; his youthful peculiarities are there most perfectly 
reflected : it is now a considerable time since I have 
had personal communion with him : the pretty descrip" 
tion of your adventures with him upon the voyage, 
which your petulance produced, have recalled to me 
similar auspicious days of our own former intercourse. 
You are to be praised, that you want no -authorising 
power to do homage to that which is worthy of respect, 
without prejudice. Thus is Jacobi, most surely, among 
$& the striving and philosophising spirits of the time, the 
one, who has least come into opposition with his pereep* 
tions and his original nature, ami thu84)res«rved uninJuF^ 
ed his moral feeling, td which we cannot refuse our re- 
spect as a predicate of loftier genius. If you woc^^ in 
your oft-tried graceful manner^ give him. to uaderstand^ 
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bow we agree in the real reverence, which you conceal 
trader your pretty fairy tricks, it would be done quite 
according to my feelings. 

Your zeal to procure me the desired poems deserves 
acknowledgment, akbougfa I must believe, that it is as 
much to come closer upon the track of your Generalis- 
simo's sentiments as to fulfil my wishes ; in the mean 
time let us believe the best of him till we hear more : 
and since you so decidedly exalt the divinity of the cre- 
ative poetical power, I do not hold it unfit to have pre- 
viously selected for you the following little poem, from 
out a series, which at auspicious moments is gradually 
increasing : if hereafter it should meet your eye, ac- 
knowledge in it, that while you believe it necessary to 
renew my memory of the delightful past, I in the mean 
time endeavor to erect to the sweetest remembrance, in 
these insufficient rhymes, a memorial, whose most prop- 
er destmation it is, to awaken in all hearts the echo of so 
swBet an affection. 
" To your delightful habit of writing and loving, from 
day to day, remain constant. 



G. 



Jena, July 7th, 1809. 



How I inmost like, O songr, 
To perceive thy hidden sense ; 
Charmingly thou seem 'st to say. 
That I ever am with him. 

That he ever thinks of nae, 
With his love-delightful bliss, 
Ever in distance overpours 
Her, who vowed «^ life to fahn. 
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Yes ! my faeait, it is .the mkror, <^ . 

Frieud, where thou thyself hast seen, ^9- ^ 

In this bosom^ where thy kisses, ■ / 

Seal on seal have printed in. - "if 

Sweetest fiction, simple^ trutii. 
Chains me fast in sympathy!s 
Love-embodied purity, * 

In the garb of poetry, t 



TO GOETHE. 

No tree's fresh yerdure cools so much, no fouatain so 
quenches the thirst ; sunlight and moonlight, and tbousands 
of starS; do not so light darkness, as you light my heart. 
Ah, to be one moment near you, has so much eternity ia 
itself, that such a moment- dallies, as.it were, with eter- 
nity ; taking it prisoner (only in play) lets it loose again, 
again to capture it, and what joy should I not meet in 
eternity, since your eternal spirit, your eternal kindness, 
receives me into their glory ? 

Written on the day I received your last letter. 

The poem belongs to the world, not to me ; for, should 
I call it mine, it would consume my heart. 

I am timid in love, I doubt you each moment, else. I 
should already have been with you ; I cannot conceive 
(because it is too great) that I am of sufficient worth to 
you to dare to be with you. 

Because I know you, I fear death. The Grecians 
would not die without having seen Jupiter Olympus, how 
much less can I be willing to leave this fair'\«v»rld, since 
it has been prophesied me from your lips, that you will 
yet receive me with open arms, 

* Divan, book of Snleika. 
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Allow hie, yea, demand it, that I breathe the same air 
with you, that I daily see you before my eyes, that I 
.search out that look which banishes from me the god <d 
death* 

Goethe ! you are all : you give again what the world, 
what the sad times, steal : since you can, with tranquil 
look, so richly give, why should not I with confidence 
desire ? This whole time I hare not been in die open 
air ; the mountain-chain, the only view which one haa 
from here, was often red with the flames of war, and I 
have not dared any more to turn my look there, where 
the devil is strangling a lamb ; where the only liberty of 
an independent people inflames itself, and consumes widi-* 
in itself. These men, who with cold blood, and in secu* 
irity, stride over tremendous chasms, who do not know 
giddiness, malce all others, who from their heights look 
down upon them, giddy. They are a people who take 
no care for the morrow ; in whose hands, Qod, exactly at 
the hour of hunger, places food ; who, like the eagles, 
rest upon the loftiest rock-pinnacles, above the mist, and 
even so throne themselves above the mists of time ; who 
radier sink in light than seek an uncertain being in dark* 
ness. O ! enthusiasm of our own free will, bow great art 
thou, for thou concentratest into obe moment all the en- 
joyment which is spread over a ^hole life ; thence, fcnr 
such a moment, may life well be ventured : but my own 
will is to see you again ; and all the enthusiasm of love 
will one such moment embrace within itself, and therefore 
beyond this I desire nothing jnaore. 

Of the l^uflsteiner siege I should like to tell you much, 
which would surely giye the Dux"* much pleasure, and 

* The Duke of Weimar. 
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which deserves to be immortalized ; but so much is a Ain-* 
cere interest in genuine heroism abused , by treason of-sH 
kindS) that one rather turns a deaf ear, than have one's 
heart made heavy with lies. About the good, which the 
Bavarians let pass for true, there is no doubt ; for if they 
could, they would certainly deny the success of their erf- 
emies. Speckbacher is a unique hero ; wit, spirit, cold 
blood, severe earnest, unlimited goodness, transparent^ 
wantless nature : danger is to him like the rising of the 
sun ; then it becomes day to him ; then he sees clearly 
what is to be done, and does all, while he masters his en* 
thusiasm. He thinks at once of his honor and his respon* 
sibility ; he fulfils every thing through himself alone ; the 
orders of the commanders, and his own well-laid plans, 
and also that which the moment demands ; under the fire 
of the fortress cannons he lays waste the mills, makes 
booty of the corn, and extinguishes the grenades with his 
hat, — no dangerous plan does he leave to another ; the 
little town of Kufi^stein he himself set on.fire, in the midst 
of the enemy ; a bridge of boats, of the Bavarians, he set 
afloat. In a stormy night he remained up to his breast in 
water, with two comrades, till morning, when he set the 
last boats afloat, under a shower of bullets. Artifice is his 
divinest quality ; he tates off* the wild beard, which cov- 
ers half his face, changes his clothes and bearing, and so 
demands to speak with the commanders of the for^ess. 
He is let in ; he tells them some tale about treachery, and 
in the mean time comes at all that he wants to know ; io 
this great danger, with two other comrades, he is not a 
moment at a loss, he allows himself to be examined and 
searched, drinks with them, and at last, accompanied by 
the commander to the little gate where they entered, be 
takes hearty leave. 
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But all these fatigues and* sactifices Bt^ Ibrougfit to 
notbing by thetreachery of Austria, which is just" as if 
«be could not endure success, and feared at some tint* 
to be obliged to answer for this victory to her great en* 
etny; and so it will happen, too ; she wiH sue (of pardoA 
to thegreUt Napoleon, that they show him the honor of 
deposing to him an heroic people: I break off; lam 
too well assured, that upon earth etrery thing great is 
badly repaid. 

Three weeks ago a picture (d copy of Albrecht Dii* 
rer's self-painted portrait) wa^s sent to you : I was just 
then upon ajo&rney of a few days, and therefore do not 
know whether it was well packed, nor whether the op- 
|k)Ttdniry by which it went was a good one. It must, 
i^ording to the time, soon come to hand '; write to me 
about it : t-he picture is very dear to me, and therdbre 
must I ^ve it you, because I'would^aSn give you myself, 
too; 

Even in the cold Bavaria is every thing gradually 
ripening, the corn is already yellow ; and if time breaks 
off no roses here, \he storm does, and faded lesives 
enough are already flying upon the wet, sandy soil ; 
when, then, shall a kind sun ripen the fruiti^ of my life 
tree, that I may harvest kiss on kiss. 

One path I go every day; each shrub, each blade 
is knQwn to me ; yes, the very stones upon the gravel 
path I have already studied; This path does not lead 
to you, and yet it dtiily becomes dearer to me : If any 
path were but accustomed to lead me to you, how 
would flowers and weeds then become friends with me, 
and my heart continually throb till your threshold, and 
all the charms of love, wodld hallow each step of the 
path. , ' 

VOL. I. 26 
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Of the Prince Rdyal I koonv some good ; be haa diped 
.with the prisoners, who were severely treated and left to 
starve. The poutoes were counted out, and he took 
bis just portion wiih them : since this, they are better 
served, and he keeps a sharp eye upon the matter. This 
I hav«, heard from his faithful Bopp, who accompanied 
she detailed account wiihsotpe tears of joy. His cool- 
ness in the midst of danger, his endurance of all fatigues 
and burdens, will be heard off far ^nd wide, and he is 
always there witli thoughtful to avoid all useless cruelty : 
this was to be expected from him ; but that he has not 
disgraced this expectation, for this may he be praised 
and blessed. 

The enclosed copper-plate by Heinze, you will repog- 
nise ; I received it from Sommering, and at the sam^ 
time the commission to beg your oj^ion of it ; he biogi- 
self finds it like, but not in the noblest features ; I say 
it has a great resemblance to a goat, and this might be 
easily justified. 

Tieck is still lying a patient upon his little sofa, a 
circle of fashionable and beautiful ladies surrounds bis 
couch ; this suits too well, and pleases him tpo mqcb) for 
him ever to rnove from the spot. 

Jacobi is very tolerable ; though: aunt Lehne says, 
that his head is good for nothing, as it begins to ache.as 
soon as he begins to write any thing philosophical : but 
if his head be good for nothing, yet bis heart was set in 
lively motion, as I read to him what you had written for 
him ; I was obliged to copy it for him. He says, $ince 
he has with you no such friendly mediation as you with 
him, he must himself thank you in writing : in the mean 
time he sends the accompanying essay upon reason and 
common sense. 

BETTINE. 
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Cologne,* where I was so happy a year ago : the hu-^^ 
morous Rumohr l^is scribbled it down ; he has such so- 
cial intercourse with ennui here, and mourns, with hearty 
sincerity, the tkiie which we spent together on the 
Rhine. 

Here the wind already whisks many a yellow leaf 
from the boughs and cold rain-drops into my face, when at 
an early hour, (at which time no human being treads the 
paths,) I wander through the damp alleys of the English 
garden ; for the long shadows of the earliest morning 
are better companions for me, than all that I meet with 
throughout the whole day. 

Every morning I pay my old Winter a visit ; in fin© 
weather he breakfasts in the garden-arbour wiih his wife ; 
then I must always settle the dispute between them 
about the cream upon the milk. Then he ascends his 
dove-cot, big as he is ; he must stoop to the ground, a 
hundred pigeons flutter about him, alight upon his head, 
breast, body, and legs : tenderly he squints at them, and 
for very friendliness he cannot whistle, so he begs me : 
'* pray whistle,'* then hundreds more come tumbling 
in from without, with whistling wings, cooing and flutter- 
ing about him ; then he is happy, and would like to com- 
pose music which should sound exactly so. As Win-* 
ter is a real Colossus, he forms a tolerable picture of 
the Nile, round which a little race crawls, and I cower- 
ing near him like the Sphinx, a great basket full of 
vetches and peas upon my head. Then Marcello's 
psalms are sung, music which at this moment harmonizes 
with my feelings ; its character is firm and commanding, 

V * In this letter was a hamoroos 4e»igii of Cologne, by RnmobTf i| 
celebrated connoisseur of arU 
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one cani^ot exalt it by expression ; it does not idkw oC 
management ; one may be happy to have the strengtk, 
which the spirit of this music demands. One feek 
otie's self employed as the organ of a higher power, ex- 
pressing figure and tone, encircled and existing by bar* 
mony. Such is this artful, powerful language of ideal 
perception, that the singer is only the instrument, but 
feeling and enjoying it ; and then the Recitative ! tUs 
ideal of asthetical sublimity, where alf, b$ it pain or 
joy, becomes a raging element of voluptuousness. 

How long it is since we have said any thing about 
music ; there upon the Rhine, it was as if I must untie 
for you the gordian knot, and yet I felt my insufficiency ; 
I knew nothing of music, as one knows nothing of the 
beloved one, but to be in love with him. And now I 
am tlM)roughly hemmed Jn : I would^^press all, but txk 
tbipk in words what I think in feeling, that is difficult^*** 
yes, would you believe it, — thoughts give me paia; 
and so timid am I, that I elude them, and all th^ passes 
in the world, the fate of man, and its tragical solution, 
makes a musical impression upon me. The events in 
the Tyrol take me up, like the full stream of universal 
harmony. To join with them is exactly^as in my infmt 
years, when I heard the symphonies in our neighbour's 
garden, and felt that to find rest, I must join in the hwt^ 
mony ; and then, all that is desolating in those heroical 
events is as animating, as inspiring, as the strife wdi 
bearings of the different modulations, which all, evai id 
their capricious tendencies, involuntarily borne by a com- 
mon feeling, close and concentrate themselves the wm0 
in their own completion. Thus do I conceive the sym- 
phony ; tbus these heroic combats seem to me ako 
symphonies of the divine spirit, become tones of t 
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heavenly freedom within the bosom of man. The joy- 
ful dying of these heroes is like the eternal sacrificing 
of tones to a lofty common end, which with divine 
powers conquers itself; thus, too, every great action 
seems to me a musical existence : thus the musical ten- 
dency of the human race may gather itself as an orches- 
tra and fight such symphonies of combats, when the 
enjoying and sympathizing world, new-created, freed 
from pettiness, becomes aware of a loftier organization 
in itself. 

I am tired of thought, and sleepy ; when I take the 
pains to follow out an idea, I become anxious ; yes, I 
could wring my hands with anxiety over one thought, 
which I cannot comprehend. I would fain with one 
expression give over matters to you, to which I do not 
reach, and then all knowledge vanishes from before me, 
slowly as the setting sun ; I know that it streams forth 
its light, but it lights me no more. 

Thought is religion, at first a fire-worship ; we shall 
hereafter go further, when we shall unite with the origi- 
nal divine spirit, which became man and suffered, only 
to infuse itself into our thought ; thus do I explain 
Christianity to myself as a symbol of a loftier power 
of thought, as all that is sensual is to me a symbol of the 
spiritual. 

Now, though the spirits mock at me, and will not let 
themselves be caught, yet it keeps me fresh and active ; 
and they have strewed my way like a chosen knight of 
the round table, with many an adventure upon jolting 
roads ; I have become acquainted with the withered 
spirits of the time, with monsters of various kinds, and 
strangely have these possessed ones drawn me into their 
dreamy fate. But seen have I not, as with thee, where 
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from a holy lyre the fresh green glanced towards me ; 
and heard have I not, as with thee, to whom the path 
sounds silvery beneath thy feet, as one who wanders 
ateng the paths of Apollo. Then with closed eyes I 
think how I was used, smiling, to exchange with you the 
heart's meanings, perceiving my own spirit in my soul. 
Your mother often talked to me of the past time ; then I 
would not listen to her, and bid her be silent, because 
just then I imagined myself in your presence. 

Francis Bader, who is gone to his glass-manufactory 
in Bohemia, gave me at his departure the enclosed 
treatises for you, and begged me, at the same time, to 
assure you of his most profound respect. Therewith 
he told me much of his past life ; how, for instance, in 
Scotland, he made some dangerous voyages in a rickety 
boat, with your Egmont, tossed about upon the sea 
amidst reefs and sand banks ; how he was obliged to 
fight with the seals ; how night and tempest blew out all 
his life-spirits ; and he, in the midst of danger, only 
sought to save your books. Behold ! thus does your 
spirit move upon all paths, on land as well as on water ; 
and goes from the fountain along with the stream to 
where it pours itself forth, and thus move together with 
it the yet strange shores ; and the blue distance sinks 
inclining at thy approach, and the forests gaze after thee, 
and the gilding sun adorns the mountain-heights to greet 
thee ; but in the moon-glance thy memory is celebrated 
by the silver-poplar and the pine on the way, which have 
heard the pure voice of thy youth. 

Yesterday I received your picture, a little medal of 
gypsum, from Berlin ; it is resembling, what is that to 
me ? I must long after you. 

Another Egyptian monster has fallen in my way, here 
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upon the damp soil of Bavaria, and I do not wonder, 
that its dry, sandy nature should rot here ; it is Klotz : 
be, the persecuted and tormented of the spirits of color, 
at last submitting (o their power, finishes his work of 
twenty-five years. I call bim Egyptian, because in the 
first place, his countenance, worked as it were out of 
glowing rosin, at the same time represents a tremendous 
pyramid, and secondly, because in twenty-five years, 
with the most extraordinary efibrts, he has not worked 
himself a foot forward. I have, out of Christian charity, 
(and at the same time to do justice to you, who, accord- 
ing to Klotz, need excuse,) heard his whole manuscript 
through. Now certainly I cannot boast much of what I 
learned from him ; I was netted round with riddles, 
which, by his discourse, became only the more entangled; 
and he was anxiously careful, that I should not snap up 
one of his secrets to convey it to you, he would like to 
speak with you upon the subject himself. He complained 
the most of yonr having given him no answer to an _ 
humble and sincere letter ; but he was comforted by my 
telling him, that for a begging and loving letter I had 
also not received an answer, and there was an end of it. 
I cannot make the poor man conceive that he has mixed 
the pearls with the bran, and that probably both together 
will be eaten up by the pigs. You could, however, 
certainly do some good here, if you would engage your- ♦ 
self with him in his discoveries. The enclbsed tablet 
I have coaxed out of him for you ; it pleases me so 
well, that I consider it a beautiful picture. 

Now I have a small question, but it is important to 
me, for it is to obtain me an answer : have you received 
Albrecht Diirer's picture, which went from here now 
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six weeks ago ? if not, I beg you will let inquiries be 
made among the carriers at Weimar. 

There is a saying here among the people, that there 
will soon be an apparition, which will be called " Elec- 
tive Affinities," and to proceed from you, in form of a 
novel. I once went a bitter long journey of ten miles 
to a bitter-spring : it lay so lonely between rocks, the 
mid-day could not come down to it ; the sun broke its 
crown of rays in a thoysand beams on the stones ; old 
dry oaks and elms stood around like heroes of death, 
and the abysses which one saw there were not the 
abysses of wisdom, but dark, black night ; I could not 
feel comfortable that heavenly nature should have such 
humors ; my breath became thick, and I buried my face 
in the grass. But if I knew these '' Elective Affinities" 
to be yofnder at the spring, I would willingly traverse 
once again the dreadful, dismal way, and that, too, with 
light step and light heart ; for in the first place, to go 
to meet the beloved, wings the step ; and secondly, 
to return home with the beloved, is the essence of 
all bliss. 

Bettine. 

September 9ih, 1809. 



TO BETTINE. 



Your brother Clement, dear Bettine, had, in a friendly 
visit, given me notice of Albrecht Diirer, as it was also 
mentioned in one of your former letters. And now I 
hoped for it every day, because I thought to find much 
pleasure in this excellent work, and if I would not have 
appropriated it, I would yet willingly have taken it into 
keeping till you had come to fetch it. Now I must beg 
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you, if we are not to consider it as lost, to make close ii^ 
quiries concerning the means by which it went ; to find 
it out amongst the different senders ; for, from your let- 
ters of to-day, I see that it has been given over to carriers. 
Should it, in the mean time, arrive, you will receive the 
account immediately. 

The friend, who sketched the vignette of Cologne, 
knows what he is about, and understands doing business 
with pen and brush ; the little picture greeted me with a 
y* friendly good evening. 

You will give my best thanks to Francis Bader, for his 
enclosure. Several of the treatises bad already conae 
singly to hand. Wheilier I understand them I hardly 
know myself, but much that is contained in them I could 
call my own. That you have excused my impoliteness to 
Klotz, the painter, through a still greater one, which you 
have pardoned me, is highly praiseworthy, and has, with- 
out doubt, served as particular edification to the good 
mao. The tablet has arrived in good preservation : as 
pleasant as the impression is, which it makes upon the eye^ 
even so difficuk is it to form a judgment upon it ; if you, 
therefore, can move him to lend the key to this color- 
enigma, I could, perhaps, by an intelligible and wdl 
fi:>unded answer, make good my former neglect. 

How much should I not have to say, if I should turn 
back to your hsl dear letter. At present, only this from 
me, that I am at Jena, and, with nothing but " affinities," 
do not well know which I shall select. 

When the little volume, of which you are apprised, 
comes into your hands, receive it kindly. I myself can- 
not answer for what it is. 
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From his own hand. 
Do not take h amiss, that I write by a strange hand; 
mine was tired, and yet I would not leave thee without 
news about the picture ; try to come upon its track ; con- 
tinue to think of me, and to relate to me something of 
thy strange life ; thy letters are read repeatedly with much 
delight : whatever the pen could answer, it would still be 
far removed from that direct impression to which one so 
willingly resigns one's self, were it even illusion ; for wh 
is able, in waking sense, to believe in the riches of th; 
love, which one does best lo receive as a dream. What 
you beforehand say of the " Elective Affinities," is a 
prophetic view ; for, alas, yonder the sun is setting darkly 
enough. Pray try to come upon Albrecht Diirer's track. 

Goethe. 

Jena, September 11th, 1809. 

To-day I once more beg pardon, dear Bettine, as I 
should often before have done ; I have given you unnec- 
essary trouble about the picture ; it is really arrived at 
Weimar, and only through chance and negligence together 
it was, that the news did not reach me. It shall then, at 
my return, kindly receive me, in your name, and become 
a good winter companion to me, and abide with me till 
you come to me to fetch it. Let me soon know of you 
again, The Duke sends you his best greetings ; this 
time I was again obliged to impart to him some of the 
news from out your beautiful fruit^garland. He inclines 
to you with peculiar affection, and, particularly, with refer- 
ence to the scenes of war ; he takes full part in yoinr en- 
thusiastic views of it, and about it, but expects only a 
Magical end. 
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Augustus comes in the beginning of October^ from 

Heidelberg, where every thing has gone well wnh him. 

He has, also, made a journey up the Rhine, as far as Cob- 

fenz. Live in memory of me. 

G. 

Jena, September 15ih, 1809. 



September !^6th. 

Like a sparrow, did your letter of 11th Septemberi 
cqme flying on to my desk ; true, you have added at the 
end a bull-finch's song, of particular interest, but I don't 
let myself be imposed upon; it was an imitation of the old 
barrel-organ. If you loved me, it would be impossible 
for you to allow your secretary to rattle me off a letter 
like a pater noster : he is a Philistine, so to write, and 
inakes one of you, also ; I cannot at all imagine, either, 
how you manage with him. Do you dictate to him the 
contents of your letter, or do you give hina your thoughts 
in a lump, so that he can afterwards set them out in a row, 
one after another ? 

. In love, you are, with the heroine of your new novel, 
and this makes you so retiring and cold to me. God 
knows what model has served you here, for an ideal ; ah, 
you have a unique taste in women ; Werther's Charlotte 
never edified me ; had I then been at hand, Werther 
would never have shot himself, and Charlotte should have 
been piqued that I could console him so well. 

. I feel the same in Wilhelra Meister 5 there all the wo- 
men are disgusting^ to me; I could ''drive them all out 
of the temple;" and I had buik, too, upon it, that you 
have loved me as soon as you knew me^ because I am 
better and more amiable than the whole female assem- 
blage in your novels ; yes, (and really this is not saying 
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mach,) for joa I am move amnMe, if you the poet will 

not find it out. For no other am I born ; am I not the bee 

winch flies forth, bringing home to you the nectar of eich 

flower ? — and a kiss, — do you think it-is ripened like a 

cherry on the bough ? No, a hovering about your spiritual 

nature, an onward striving to your hearty a meditating 

upon your beauty, rush together in love : and so is this 

kiss, a deep, inconceivable unison with your nature, so 

infinitely differing from mine. O do not wrong me, and 

make to yourself a graven image, to worship it, so long 

as the possibility is at hand of wearing a wonderful tie offp 

the spiritual world between you and myself 

When I drew up my net, so voluntarily- woven, so 
boldly cast into the territories of the undefined, I , 
brought you the spoil, and that, too, which I tendered 
you, — it was the mirror of human goodness. Nature 
has also a spirit, and in each human breast this spirit 
perceives the higher events of happiness and unhappi- 
ness ; how should man for his own sake be blessed, 
since bliss feels itself in every thing and knows no limit ? 
Thus Nature feels itself blessed in the spirit of man, — 
this is my love to you, and so does the human mind r^ 
cognise this bliss, — this is your love to nie. Mysteri- 
ous question add indispensable answer. 

Enough ! let me not have knocked in vain ; receive 
me, and fold me within your deeper coasciousness. 

Your second letter is also here, which informs me of 
the fortunate arrest of the vagabondizing picture ; may 
it welcome you on your return home : it is a counte- 
naoce (though only a painted one) ; but, amongst a 
thousand living ones, not one will meet you with so 
piercing a look :%e has looked into himself, has inquired 
of his inmost heart, and painted it upon canvass, that it 
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may give accoimt ol^' him to fuWe ages as the w<»rtbiest 
among the best. 

Of the " theatre of the world," upon the rocks yon- 
der, is nothing to say, but that they balance well. On 
the 3d of September^ the birth-day of your most gra- 
cious master and friend, all Tyrol pealed with all its 
bells, and sung a Te Deum : ihere is room enough for 
heroic deeds to be represented on all sides, which are 
as. bold, as hatven-striving, as the crags from wbach they 
mroceed ; and will soon be as deeply forgotten as the 
'deep clefts in which they bury their enemies. Decisive 
particulars one does not receive : what is great is as 
nnuch as possible slurred and concealed : during the last 
^wieek, Steger has shown himself also a universal genius, 
who may consider himself as a gift of God to his coun- 
trymen. Letters are come from your son of the Muses, 
the Prince Royal. They say nothing of events ; he is in 
health, and poetizes, in the ftiidst of fate's tumult ; this 
proves that he does not feel timself in a strange cle- 
ment ; more I do not know. I did not get a sight of the 
poem ; I would Willingly have sent it to you as a sam- 
ple, — one fears that it might move me too violently, — 
strange ; I might tattoo my whole heart, let initials and 
memorials be burned into it, and yet therewith it would 
remain as sound and fresh as a healthy working youth : 
thus it is when one has friends who copcern themselves 
for one ; they judge of one wrong, and accordingly treat 
one ill ; this they call " taking part,'' and for this mi^sf 
one moreover thank them. I have now formed for my- 
self a pleasure apart, and have procured for myself a 
beautiful miniature of the young son of royalty ; this I 
some^mes sttidy, and pray before him ^n spirit, as to 
what shall become of him : but, — but ! care is taken, 
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ibftt trees shall not grevr up to beiii^n^.sa^ I with you; 
there is no fear of world-rulers not becoiniDg ^are oi 
tbw power, and masters of their own capabiKtifts. * 

In the country round sdbout, Typhus has broken out ; 
the marching troops have brought it with them ; wholfe 
families in the country die, after a single night's (plMte^ 
ing : it has already swept away most of the hospitalr 
surgeons ; yesterday, I took leave of a young doctor, 
who has attached himself to me in a friopdly maoner ; 
his name is Janson : he went to Augsburg to relief 
there his old master, who has a wife and children ; for* 
this generous courage is necessary. In Landshut, too, 
where the Savignys are, death is driving his car in trin 
umph through every street ; and particularly, has he 
snatched away several young people, distinguished in 
heart and mind, who had taken uponrthemselves the care 
of the sick ; they were faithful family-friends of Savig* 
ny ; I shall soon go there K) bear my part in the evil, as 
well as the good, of the*times* Then I bid all political 
events farewell ^, what is the use of all inquiry when one 
isj nevertheless, deceived, and all excited feelings use- 
lessly consume themselves. Adieu ; I owe you a 
grudge, for letting your secretary write to me. There 
need be but little between us, but nothing of intlif'' 
ference, that destroys the volatile salt of the mind, 
and makes love ^ shy. Write soon, and make all good 
again. 

Bettine. 
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TO BETTINE. 

Your reproach, dearest Bettine, is not to be eluded ; 
nothing rests, but to acknowledge the fault, and to prom- 
ise amendment ; the more so, that you are content with 
tile small proofs of love which I can give you : neither 
am I able to write to you that of myself which might 
Jje the most interesting to you ; while, on the other 
nand, your dear letters bestow upon me so much that is 
delightful, that they may justly precede all else : they 

• grant me a succession of holy days, whose return always 
2 delights me anew. 

Willingly do I allow, that you are a far more amiable 
child than all those whom one is, tempted to place as sis- 
ters by your side ; and exactly on that account do I 
expect of you to make allowance for the superior advan- 
tages you polisess. Unite, then, with such fair qualities, 
that of always knowing- on what footing you staqd with 
m$ ; write me all that passes in 3^ur mind ; it will «t 
all times be most heartily received : your operj-hearted 
chat is a genuine entertainment for me, and your con- 
fiding acquiescence outweighs all with me. Farewell ; 
be ever near me, and continue to refresh me. 

Goethe. 

* Jena, October 7tb. 
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* To page H8. 

Why to the paper still my thoughts do tend ? ^ 
That, nyr beloved, thou must not ask exactly, 
For properly have I nothing to tell thee ; 
Yet will at least, it come in thy dear hand. 

Because I cannot come, shall what I send 
My undivided heart bring thee instantly. 
With hopes, delights, raptures, and pains unruly : 
All this has no beginning and no end. 

Of this day's news, I shall confide thee nothing ; 
How in my musing, fancy, wish, and will rebel; 
My truest heart to you the pace will mend« 

Thus once I stood before thee, contemplating. 
Nothing I said. What had I then to tell ? 
All my existence in thy look must end. 



To page 126. 

^ LOOK only from thine eyes into mine. 

Of Ihy lips on my lips only a kiss,— 

0|. who like me once felt so sweet a bliss.; "^ ' 

What else to him may then appear divine ? 
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So stand ich einst vor dir, dich anzuschauen, 
Und sagte nichts. Was halt' ich sagen soHen ? 
Mein ganzes Wesen war in sich voUeadet 



Zu Seite 126- , 

t 

EiN Blick von Deinen Augen in die meinen, 
Bin Ku8s von Deinem A|und auf meinem J\Iund«» 
Wer davon hat, wie ich, gewisse Kunde, 
Mag dem was anders wohi erfreulich scheinen ? 
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In woman-wit, inquiring is the prime, — 
Love-tales in easy st^le, in sense sublime. 
Should I discover, as from thy lips they sighed : 

**D^ar child! my gentle heart! my only Being ! " 
So my desire once friendly thou hadst stilled 
With fond indulging words to have me cherished. 

Even thy lisping I were to read believing, ♦ 

Of which thy loving breath my soul once filled, 
And so for ever me before myself embellished. 
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Wenn ich Dun gleich das weisse Blatt dir schjickte, 
Anstatt dass ich's mit Lettern erst beschreibe^ 
Ausfiilltest du's viellcicht zum^eitvertreibe < 
Upd sendetesVs an tnich, die Hochbegliickte. 

Wenn ich den blauen Umschlag dann erblickte ; ' 
Neugieri^ schnell, wie es geziemt deiii Weibe, • 
Riss ich ihn auf, dass nichts verborgen blcibe ; 
' Da las' ich was mich mundlich sonst entziickte : 



Lteb Kind ! mein artig Herz ! mein einzig Wesen ! 
Wie du so freundlich meine Sehnsucht stilltest 
Mit siissem Wort and m\$\\ so ganz verwdhntest. 

Sogar dein Lispeln glaubti i6h auch zu lesen, 
*Womit du liebend meine Seel e Full test 
Und mich auf ewig vor mir selbst verschontestf 
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To page 169. 



As I on the Euphrj t shipped, 
^ Down my finger M tire goldring ; 

^ In the watefs clifts it ^pped, 
^. Which thy kwe^hsyd* trusted 'me keeping. 

Thus I dreamed. In morning's dew-wet 
^uched mine eyes a bhishing beam, 
T^l me poet, tell vom prophet ! 
What does signify this dream ? 



This to presage I am ready ! 
' Had I told q|{ often thee, 
How the Venice doge was heedy 
To espousal with the sea ? 

Thus, down from thy finger-lid 
To the Euphrat fell thy ring, 
t Thousand heaven*s-songs will bid, « 
Sweetest dream ! thy sense a spring. 

Me, who from the Hindostans 
Till Damascus had been swerving, 
Speedy with new caravans ^ 
To the red sea then removing, 'r- 

Me thou weddest to thy bay. 
To thy terrace blooming round ; 
' Here shall be nny latest way, 
Where my kiss and mind be bound. 
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Z\x Seite 169. 

Als ieh auf dem ^uphrat sobifftev 
Streifte sich der gokipe |yj0g 
Fingerab ift Wasserkliifte, . 
Den ich jiingsl vpn J>ir ^mpfio^ 

Also traumt' ich* M^Kgenr5tbe 
1^ Blitzt' in's Auge durch den BaujB, 
• Sag' ^oete, sag' Propliete ! 

Was bedeutet dieser Traum 1 • * 



f 



' Dies ztl deuteo bm erbotig ! 

Hab' ich Dir nicht oft l^^ahlt, 
Wie der Doge von Venedig 
.4 Mit dem Meere sich veiynahlt ? 

So von deinen Fingergliedern 

^* . ** Fiel der Ring dem Euphrat zu. 

A^h zu tausend Himmelsliedern, 

Siigsei: Traum, begeisterst 4u ! 
» ' * ** 

* Mich, der von den Indostanen * , 
Streifte bis Damascus bin, 
Um mit oeuQo Caravanen 
^ ^ ^is ap's^rothe Meer zu ziehn. 

Mich vermahlst Du Deinem Flusse, 
^•; Der Terrasse, diesem Hain, 

Hier soil bis zum letzten Kusse 
Dir mein Geist gewidmet sein. 
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